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Two  days  of  orientation 
scheduied  for  students 


se  photo  by  Brent  Peters 


ies.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  addresses  annual  University  Conference  joint 
eeting  for  faculty,  administration,  staff  in  Marriott  Center  Wednesday. 

')a/rs  te//s  faculty,  staff 
D  use  gospel  insights 


Two  days  of  orientation  events  beginning  today 
will  acquaint  freshmen  and  transfer  students  with 
campus  life  and  university  policies. 

Today’s  activities  will  begin  with  French  language 
placement  testing  at  8  a.m.  in  167  MCKB,  to  help 
students  determine  their  lan^age  level.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  placement  testing  will  be  Friday  at  8 
a.m.,  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  1205  SFLC. 

At  10  a.m.  in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC,  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  will  hold  a  meeting  for  all 
freshmen  and  new  students  entering  the  university 
on  scholarship. 

“We  want  students  to  be  aware  of  which 
scholarships  are  which,”  said  Ford  Stevenson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Financial  Aids.  He  said  the  meeting  would 
describe  the  policies  for  different  scholarships  and 
tell  students  how  to  maintain  and  reapply  for 
scholarships. 

The  major  meeting  of  the  day  will  be  with  the 
deans  of  the  12  colleges  at  1  p.m.  Students  should  go 


to  the  following  locations  to  meet  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  colleges:  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences, 
JSB  auditorium;  Business,  DeJong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC;  Education,  Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC; 
Engineering  Science  and  Technology,  377  ESTB; 
Family  Living,  1100-1111  SFLC;  Fine  Arts  and 
Communications,  Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC;  General 
Studies,  Smith  Fieldhouse;  Humanities,  184  JKB; 
Nursing,  Varsity  Theater,  ELWC;  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  267  RB;  Physical  and  Math  Sciences,  East 
Ballroom,  ELWC;  Social  Sciences,  Main  Ballroom, 
ELWC. 

There  will  be  departmental  meetings  and  advise¬ 
ment  until  5  p.ni. 

The  final  meeting  for  today  will  be  for  Honors 
Program  students  in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall, 
HFAC  at  6  p.m. 

Friday’s  activities  will  begin  with  advisement  at 
the  College  Advisement  Centers  at  8  a.m.  At  the 
same  hour,  all  new  students  or  former  students  who 
want  information  on  financial  assistance  should  at¬ 
tend  a  Financial  Aids  Meeting  in  the  DeJone  Con¬ 


cert  Hall,  HFAC.  Financial  Aids  Director  Ford 
Stevenson  said  the  meeting  would  discuss  the  BYU 
loan  and  scholarship  programs,  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  and  federally  insured  loans. 


e  related  story  j 


Students  in  pre-law,  pre-dental  and  pre-medical 
programs  should  meet  Friday  morning  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  locations:  pre-dental  at  8,  445  MARB;  pre-law  at 
8,  205  JRCB;  and  pre-medical  at  9,  445  MARB. 

The  Welcome  Assembly  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Marriott 
Center  will  be  different  than  any  before,  according 
to  ASBYU  Pres.  Martin  Reeder.  Pres.  Dallin  H. 
Oaks  will  speak  and  a  skit  on  BYU  life  will  feature 
fictional  freshmen  Jack  and  Jill  and  several  faculty 
members. 

New  Student  Seminars  from  1-3  p.m.  Friday  will 
introduce  students  to  BYU’s  program  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  said  Tom  Dickson,  ASBYU 
academics  vice  president. 


LDs  President  Eight  fdculty  members  honored 


(res.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  challenged 
U  personnel  to  make  use  of  Latter- 
;  Saint  gospel  insights,  values  and 
titual  powers  in  all  aspects  of  un- 
'sity  work. 

(res.  Oaks  issued  his  challenge 
dnesday  in  the  Marriott  Center 
ing  the  annual  University  Con- 
■nce  joint  meeting  for  faculty,  ad- 
iistrative  and  staff  personnel. 
Quoting  from  LDS  Church  President 
tncer  W.  Kimball’s  “Second  Cen- 
r  Address,”  Pres.  Oaks  said  BYU 
in  time  achieve  prophetic  destiny 
Hhe  fully  anointed  university  of  the 
d.”  , . 

>'o  achieve  that  prophetic  destiny, 
(Continued,  “we  must  understand 
(university’s  role  in  the  Kingdom  of 
1,  ...  be  worthy  in  our  individual 
3,  .  .  .  and  we  must  seek  and  heed 
inspiration  of  God  in  the  perfor- 
nce  of  our  individual  respon- 
ilities.” 

ireceeding  Pres.  Oaks’  keynote  ad- 
5s,  Executive  Vice  Pres.  Ben  E. 
vis,  announced  the  construction  of 
additional  residence  hall  in  the 
:eret  Towers  complex”  which  will 
“starting  shortly.” 
ires.  Lewis  also  announced  a  “new 
ising  project  consisting  of  approx- 
(tely  200  apartments  for  married 
dents.”  He  djd  not  announce  when 
(struction  would  begin. 


B  related  story  p 


continuing  his  business  and  report 
isage  Pres.  Lewis  said  “we  are  com- 
ited  to  the  elimination  of  practices, 
ons,  language  or  treatment  that  is 
criminatory  against  our  women  em- 
vees  or  students.”  He  added,  “This 


is  no  longer  a  matter  to  be  brushed 
aside  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  jest.” 

Pres.  Lewis  also  told  the  audience, 
“I  am  pleased  to  report  we  will  com¬ 
plete  the  fiscal  year  in  the  black,  we 
will  not  exceed  our  authorized  budget, 
our  expenditures  will  be  within  our  in^ 
come.” 

Pres.  Lewis  reminded  BYU  person¬ 
nel,  “We  have  a  sacred  obligation  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  this 
university  a  House  of  Learning,  a 
House  of  Faith.” 

Pres.  Oaks  echoed  Pres.  Lewis’  sen¬ 
timents  by  quoting  from  verse  119  of 
the  88th  Section  of  the^  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  “Organize  yourselves, 
prepare. every  needful  thing;  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  house,  even  a  house  of  prayer, 
a  house  of  fasting,  ...  a  house  of  learn¬ 
ing  ...  a  house  of  God.” 

The  88th  Section  defines  the  role  of 
BYU,  Pres.  Oaks  addecl. 

He  said  the  Lord  sees  as  inseparable 
the  activities  of  the  temple,  the  school 
(of  prophets)  and  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  as  outlined  in  the  88th  Sec¬ 
tion,  although  the  “laws  and  conven¬ 
tions  and  shortsightedness  of  man 
currently  compel  us  to  separate”  these 
institutions. 

Despite  the  present  separation  of  the 
university.  Language  Training  Mission 
and  temple.  Pres.  Oaks  explained, 
they  “are  the  most  powerful  combina¬ 
tion  of  institutions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  make  this  place  unique  in 
all  the  world.” 

Pres.  Oaks  also  said  BYU  educators 
must  be  “pure,  worthy,  prayerful  and 
exemplary  in  all  things”  as  the  Lord 
commands  in  the  88th  Section. 

He  stressed  observance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Code  of  Honor  saying,  “We 

(Continued  on 
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will  be  speaker 


LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball  will  be  the  first  devotional 
speaker  for  the  fall  semester. 

He  has  just  returned  from  traveling 
in  Poland,  Italy  and  other  European 
countries  in  late  August,  and  was  the 
first  LDS  Church  president  to  visit 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
devotional  will  be  Tuesday  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  Marriott  Center. 

Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  will  be  the 
devotional  speaker  the  following  Tues¬ 
day.  Elder  LeGrand  Richards,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  will 
speak  Oct;  11  and  Elder  Paul  iJ.  Dunn, 
a  member  of  the  presidency  of  the  First 
Quorum  of  Seventy,  will  speak  Oct.  25. 

Because  the  General  (Conference  of 
the  LDS  Church  will  be  held  the  first 
weekend  in  October,  the  12-Stake 
fireside  will  be  held  Sept.  25.  Elder 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  a  member  of  the 
presidency  of  the  First  Quorum  of 
Seventy,  will  speak  at  this  fireside. 

The  first  forum  speaker  for  the  new 
school  year  will  be  Todd  Britsch,  BYU 
professor  of  humanities  and  com- 
paritive  literature.  He  will  speak  Sept 
20. 

The  author  of  the  book,  “Life  After 
Life,”  Raymorid  Moody,  will  be  the 
forum  speaker  Sept.  27  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Nelson,  dean  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  will  speak  Oct.  4. 

Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts  will  speak  at  the  Oct.  18 
forum.  Congressional  Librarian  Daniel 
Boorstin  will  speak  Nov.  1  and  Robert 
Goldwin,  former  White  House  consul¬ 
tant  and  director  of  American  Enter¬ 
prise  Institute,  will  be  the  speaker 
Nov.  15. 


Eight  faculty  members  at  BYU  were 
presented  the  Karl  G.  Maeser  Awards 
Wednesday  by  Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  teaching 
and  to  promote  creative  arts  and 
research. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  pioneer  president  of  BYU 
from  1876  to  1892,  the  awards  are  spon-' 
sored  by  the  BYU  Alumni  Association. 
The  accompanying  cash  honorariums 
provided  by  the  Karl  G.  Maeser 
Associates  were  presented  when  the 
recipients  were  announced  Wednesday 
at  the  annual  fall  faculty  meeting. 

Five  professors  were  chosen  for  the 
Karl  G.  Maeser  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  which  includes  a  $1,- 
000  cash  honorarium:  Dr.  Ruel  A. 
Allred,  professor  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion;  William  Fox,  assistant  professor 
of  Indian  education;  Dr.  Leona 
Holbrook,  professor  emeritus  of 
physical  education;  John  E.  McKen- 
drick,  associate  professor  of  English; 
and  Dr.  Max  L.  Waters,  professor  of 
business  education. 

Three  professors  received  the  Karl 
G.  Maeser  Research  and  Creative  Arts 
Awards  which  includes  a  $3,000  grant 
for  research  or  creative  projects:  Dr.  J. 
Dean  Barnett,  professor  of  physics;  Dr. 
Jerald  S.  Bradshaw,  professor  of 
chemistry;  and  Dr.  Phillip  R.  Kunz, 
professor  of  sociology. 

Nominations  for  all  the  awards  may 
come  from  students,  faculty  and 
alumni  to  a  college  nominating  com¬ 
mittee.  All  nominees  must  have  served 
on  the  BYU  faculty  for  at  least  10 
years.  Final  selections  are  made  by  a 
committee  of  students,  faculty,  alumni 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  as  chairman. 

Dr.  Allred,  a  nationally  known 
author  and  pecialist  in  reading  and 
spelling,  joined  the  BYU  faculty  in 
1961.  A  native  of  Spring  City,  he  is  now 


ifter  fatal  accidents 


Safety  of  U.S.  91  investigated 


By  KENT  RAPPLEYE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
UEPHI — A  head-on  traffic  accident 
Friday  on  U.S.  91  near  Levan 
:ich  claimed  the  lives  of  two  former 
JU  students  and  their  six  children 
[  prompted  national,  state  and  local 
icials  to  investigate  the  safety  of  the 
hway. 

n  July,  three  similar  accidents  on 
•  same  stretch  of  road  claimed  the 
s  of  nine  persons.  To  date  this  year, 
persops  have  lost  their  lives  on  this 
«tch  of  old  highway  that  local  resi- 
‘,ts  call  “death  row.” 


(See  editorial  on  p.  6) 


friday  evening,  a  van,  driven  by 
Erell  A..  Lee  Jr.,  34,  of  Newbury 
k,  Calif.,  collided  head-on  with  a 
li-truck  on  a  wet,  two-lane  highway 
;ut  two  miles  north  of  the  Millard - 
tb  County  line  in  central  Utah, 
th  Highway  Patrol  Trooper  Gary 
dor,  who  investigated  the  accident, 
’  a  citation  for  driving  too  fast  for 
tsting  conditions  was  given  to 
hard  A.  Miller,  of  Fullerton,  Calif., 
yer  of  the  semi-truck. 

'aylor  said  the  factors  contributing 
The  accident  were  the  narrow 
away,  driving  too  fast  and  a  wet 
lement. 

I'he  accident  was  handled  as  a  mis- 
leanor,  which  carries  a  fine  of  up  to 
)•  dollars  and/or  6  months  in  jail. 


Miller’s  bail  was  set  at  $50,  which  he 
posted.  Then  he  returned  to  California. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  sent  a  team  of  investigators  to 
Nephi,  and  they  have  been  studying 
the  accident  for  the  past  week. 

According  to  John  Keryeski,  head  of 
the  investigation  team  from  the  NTSB 
Washington,  D.C.  office,  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  must  be  notified 
of  all  fatal  accidents. 

“In  this  case,  Tom  Calderwood  of 
the  Kansas  City  office  was  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  just  happened  to  pick  up  the 
morning  newspaper  and  read  about  the 
accident.  He  called  me  at  my  home 
Saturday  morning  and  we  moved  on 
it,”  he  said. 

Since  there  are  16  million  accidents 
to  pick  from  each  year,  Keryeski  said 
they  follow  certain  criteria  in  selecting 
which  accidents  to  investigate. 

The  factors  in  this  case  were  the 
“symptoms  and  allegations  of  the 
character  of  the  road,  a  wet  road,  a  new 
truck-trailer  and  a  new  anti-lock  brak¬ 
ing  system  which  is  supposed  to  raise 
the  ability  of  the  truck  to  stop  and 
allow  the  driver  to  steer  well.” 

Because  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
this  particular  accident,  Keryeski  said 
it  would  be  six  months  to  a  year  before 
the  results  of  the  investigation  would 
be  produced. 

Verl  Averett,  one  of  the  NSTB  in- 

(Cont.  on  p.  11) 


graduate  coordinator  of  elementary 
education  of  BYU  and  co-authored  the 
books  “Continuous  Progress  in  Spell¬ 
ing,”  and  “The  Sucher-Allred  Reading 
Placement  Inventory.” 

Fox,  a  specialist  in  U.S.  history  and 
Indian  education,  joined  the  BYU 
faculty  in  1966  and  authored  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  general  studies  History 
170  syllabus.  The  Tooele  native  is  the 
first  teacher  at  BYU  to  be  selected  by 
the  Indian  students  as  their  Honorary 
Chief. 

Dr.  Holbrook,  now  teaching  half¬ 
time,  joined  the  BYU  faculty  in  1937 
and  is  internationally  known  for  her 
publications  and  speeches.  The  Lehi 
native  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 


delegation  to  UNESCO  in  Paris  and 
has  received  numerous  awards 
nationally  for  her  work  in  the  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation 
field. 

McKendrick,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  joined  the  BYU  faculty  in  1953 
and  is  a  member  of  several  professional 
organizations  in  English  and 
languages.  He  is  known  for  his  use  of 
music  (both  instumental  and  vocal), 
costumes  and  original  manuscripts  to 
enhance  the  teaching  of  literature. 

Dr.  Waters,  a  native  of  Burley, 
Idaho,  is  well  known  for  his  skills  in  in¬ 
struction  methodology  and  joined  the 
BYU  faculty  in  1958.  The  author  of  two 
(Cent,  on  p.  11) 


Journalist  donates  papers 
for  use  in  library  archives 


A  Pulitzer-prize  winning  LDS  jour¬ 
nalist  has  donated  many  of  his  papers 
to  the  BYU  library  for  use  in  the  Arts 
and  Communications  Archives. 

Merlo  J.  Pusey,  who  went  from  the 
Deseret  News  to  the  Washington  Post 
in  his  50  years  as  a  journalist,  presen¬ 
ted  about  half  his  material  to 
Librarian  Donald  K.  Nelson  and 
Curator  of  Archives  and  Documents 
Dennis  Rowley  Tuesday. 

The  papers  include  notes  on  three  of 
his  books,  though  Pusey  admitted  he 
hadn’t  gone  through  them  all  “and 
something  might  even  embarrass  me.” 
He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  donate 
other  materials  at  a  future  date. 

His  first  effort  as  an  author  was 
“The  Supreme  Court  Crisis”  written  in 
1937  in  response  to  the  court-packing 
controversy  in  the  FDR  administra¬ 
tion.  As  he  told  reporters  Tuesday,  “I 
was  writing  my  head  off  for  the  Post’s 
editorial  section,  but  I  just  couldn’t 
write  everything,”  so  he  wrote  “in  22 
nights”  a  book  about  the  issue. 

Motivation  for  his  Pultizer-prize 
winning  effort  came  from  Chief 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes’  involvement  in  the  issue. 
Pusey  approached  him  for  permission 
to  write  his  biography  and  eventually 
won  exclusive  rights.  He  met  with  the 
Chief  Justice  once  a  week  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  for  biography  in  1952.  The  book  is 
now  out  of  print. 

He  then  caught  the  “writing  disease. 
Once  you  get  involved,”  he  said,  “you 


just  can’t  stop.” 

Five  other  books  followed,  including 
one  on  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
a  comment  on  the  way  presidents  took 
the  country  to  war,  and,  most  recently, 
a  biography  of  Eugene  Meyer,  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Post. 

Pusey  got  his  start  in  journalism  at 
the  Deseret  News  where  he  was  a 
reporter  and  assistant  city  editor  from 
1922-1928. 


Validation  stickers 
to  be  available  today 


Fall  validation  stickers  for  activity 
cards  will  be  available  to  students  with 
pre-paid  tuition  in  the  south  concourse 
of  the  Marriott  Center  starting  today. 

According  to  Elwin  D.  Pulsipher, 
student  I.D.  center  supervisor,  stu¬ 
dents  may  pick  up  validation  stickers 
today  and  Friday.  Continuing  students 
may  obtain  fall  semester  stickers  Sept. 
6  to  9.  The  south  concourse  will  be 
open  for  I.D.  distribution  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  on  the  days  listed. 

Pulsipher  said  all  old  style  activity 
cards  have  become  invalid  and  the  new 
style  blue  ones  will  be  required  for  all 
students.  The  new  I.D.  cards  may  be 
obtained  at  the  photo  center  near  Por¬ 
tal  J  in  the  Marriott  Center  or  at  the 
I.D.  Center  in  B-280  ASB.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  new  cards  when  old  ones 
are  turned  in. 


Elder  Height  to  be  speaker 
at  1st  fall  12-Stake  fireside 


Tom  Calderwood,  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  investigator, 
left,  and  Utah  Highway  Patrol  Trooper  Gary  Taylor  sort  through  the 
wreckage  of  the  van  in  which  eight  persons  died  in  a  head-on  crash  Fri¬ 
day. 


Elder  David  B.  Haight 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
first  12-Stake  Fireside  of 
fall  semester  at  7:30 
p.m.,  Sunday,  in  the 
Marriott  Center. 

The  fireside,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Seventh 
Stake,  will  include 
music  provided  W  the 
Seventh  Stake  (5hoir, 
Paul  Cheesman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seventh 
Stake,  said. 

Elder  Haight  served  as 
an  assistant  to  the 
Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
LDS  Church  from  April 
6,  1970  until  he  was 
named  to  the  Council  of 
the  'Twelve  Apostles  on 
Jan.  8,  1976. 

Before  assuming  full¬ 
time  church  respon¬ 
sibilities,  Elder  Haight 
was  the  mayor  of  Palo 


Alto,  Calif,  for  two 
terms,  the  Red  Cross 
campaign  director  and 
Blood  Bank  director,  the 
Stanford  Area  Boy  Scout 
director,  president  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and 
Downtown  Merchants 
Association,  a  member 
of  the  Rotary  Club, 
director  of  Stanford-Palo 
Alto  Hospital  and  Chan- 
ning  House  Retirement 
Center  and  a  governor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Council  of  Mayors. 

His  church  activities 
have  included  Regional 
Representative  of  the 
Twelve,  president  of  the 
Scottish  Mission,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Priesthood 
Missionary  Committee, 
president  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Stake  for  12  years, 


I  ■( 


Elder  Haight 

high  councilman  and 
bishop’s  counselor. 

Elder  Haight  is 
presently  a  member  of 
the  Missionary  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and 
the  Leadership  '1'; 
Executive  Commit  u  e. 
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Employes 
to  hear  talk 


by  apostle 


Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Twelve  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  conclusion  of  the  annual 
University  Conference  tonight. 

He  will  address  nearly  4,000  univer¬ 
sity  employees  and  their  spouses  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center 
following  a  buffet-style  dinner. 


Elder  Petersen  is  a  former 
newspaperman  who  advanced  through 
the  ranks  to  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Deseret  News  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  was  later  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Deseret  News  Publishing 
Co.,  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors 
and  vice  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp. 


Gang  problems  prompt 


Center  Street  closure 


Recent  problems  involving  youth 
gangs  along  West  Center  Street  have 
prompted  the  City  Commission  to  ap¬ 
prove  an  ordinance  which  will  halt 
traffic  in  that  area  in  the  evening  hours 
and  turn  the  street  into  a  pedestrian 
mall. 


?  no^  just  harmless  innocent 


The  ordinance  states  no  vehicular 
traffic  will  be  permitted  along  West 
Center  from  100  East  to  500  West  bet¬ 
ween  9:30  p.m.  and  1  a.m. 


these  i 
kids.” 

Grange  said  arrests  on  Center  Street 
show  that  those  involved  have  come 
from  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Layton,  and 
even  Bangor,  Maine.  “If  you  allow  this 
element  to  take  over,  there  will  be  no 
way  to  control  it,”  he  said. 


said.  “Mai^  of  them  don’t  dare  come 


Language  te!| 
for  placemen 
to  begin  todj 


Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen 
...conference  speaker 


Traffic  already  parked  in  the  area, 
will  be  allowed  to  exit.  However,  from 
1  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  no  parking  will  be 
allowed  in  that  area  at  all. 


Chief  Swen  Nielsen  of  the  Provo 
City  Police  said  the  closing  of  Center 
Street  “is  not  a  panacea,  just  part  of 
the  solution.” 


He  is  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
author  of  many  books  and  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve.  He  was  named  to  that  position 
in  April  1944.  In  the  mid-1960s,  he 
presided  over  the  West  European  Mis¬ 
sion  with  headquarters  in  London. 


was  chairman  of  the  Church  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee. 


Commissioner  J.  Earl  Wignall  said 
the  idea  for  the  closing  of  Center  Street 
was  a  consensus  of  police,  commission 
and  other  officials. 


“Some  people  think  by  closing  Cen¬ 
ter  Street  it  will  eliminate  the 
problem,”  Nielsen  said.  “We  don’t 
hold  to  that  view.” 


In  his  information  assignment  he  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  many  of  the  far-flung 
visitors  centers  of  the  church. 


Elder  Petersen  is  well  known 
throughout  the  church  as  a  forceful 
speaker  and  writer  and  for  many  years 


He  was  married  to  Emma  Marr  Me 
Donald  Aug.  30,  1923  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  and  the  couple  has  two 
daughters. 


He  said  the  street  hasn’t  been  closed 
off  as  of  yet  because  the  chains  to  close 
it  are  being  coated  with  a  fluorescent 
substance  to  make  them  visible  to  ap¬ 
proaching  cars. 

According  to  Mayor  Russell  Grange, 
the  City  Commission  wants  to  “change 
the  complexion  downtown.” 

“I  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,”  Grange  said.  “I  have  cruised 
in  my  personal  car  and  patrol  cars,  and 


Nielsen  said  cruising  down  Center 
Street  is  only  part  of  the  problem,  and 
the  closing  of  Center  Street  will  be  an 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

However,  Nielsen  said  police  patrol 
of  the  area  would  continue. 

When  asked  if  the  closing  of  Center 
Street  would  hurt  the  merchants  in¬ 
volved  in  that  area.  Grange  said  he  has 
had  great  cooperation  from  the 
merchants. 

“They  want  something  done  about 
the  problem  just  as  bad  as  we  do,”  he 


down  and  do  night  work.” 

John  Wudel,  president  of  Jimba’s 
Inc.,  a  restaurant  on  Center  Street, 
said,  “I  filed  a  complaint  because  I  had 
two  customers  say  they  didn’t  feel  safe 
coming  down  to  the  restaurant 
anymore,  and  one  girl’s  mother  said,  ‘I 
won’t  let  my  daughter  go  down  there.’ 
That  has  never  happened  in  the  nine 
years  we’ve  been  here.” 

When  asked  if  he  felt  the  new  or¬ 
dinance  would  hurt  his  business, 
Wudel  said,  “It  might  hurt  us  a  little 
at  first,  but  in  the  long  run,  we’ll  win.” 

“  What’s  the  point  of  fixing  up  your 
main  street  as  beautifully  as  they’ve 
done  this  one,  if  all  you’re  going  to  do  is 

Iftf.  it  turn  intn  o  iiincrlo*?’^  orlrlc 


The  French  and  Spanish-Portuj 
language  placement  evaluation 
will  be  given  this  week  to  new 
dents. 


The  French  exam  will  be  g 


8-9  a.m.  today  in  167  M^KB.  ^ 
Spanish-Portuguese  exams  wil  u 
given  on  Friday  at  8  and  11  a.m. 
p.m. 


let  it  turn  into  a  jungle?’^  he  added. 

Wudel  said  a  company  policy  has 
always  been  that  the  night  manager 
makes  sure  all  employees  are  seen 
safely  home. 

Wudel  said,  “I  remember  when  I 
used  to  leave  at  1  or  2  in  the  morning 
and  the  street  would  be  deserted.  Now 
they  are  out  there  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

Wudel  added  that  he  would  like  to 
see  more  merchants  along  Center 
Street  keep  their  stores  open  longer. 


Students  should  bring  a  numbe  sf 
pencil  to  the  testing  room  becaus  — 
tests  are  computer  scored,  accordi 
Susan  Kimura,  French-Italian  de 
ment  secretary. 


The  test  is  given  to  determine 
class  the  students  should  take  to  > 
their  language  education  at  BYU. 
credit  or  grade  is  given  for  the  ex: 


Exam  results  are  reported  in  ti 
of  where  the  students  should  start 
the  number  of  the  class  the  stuc 
should  take.  Test  results  for 
exams  will  be  posted  at  the  del 
ment  offices. 

The  tests  are  free  and  anyon«  ;  V 
terested  can  take  them. 


Dateline 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Y  whitewashing, 
dances  scheduled 


Carter  backs  55  m.p.h.  limit 

President  Carter  called  today  for  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  saying  fuel 
savings  would  be‘“enormous,  I  think  maybe  eight  to 
nine  million  gallons  a  day.” 

Carter  also  said  introduction  of  that  national  limit 
is  saving  eight  to  nine  thousand  lives  annually. 

The  President  plugged  for  speed  enforcement  at 
an  Oval  Office  meeting  timed  to  the  approach  of  the 
traffic-producing  Labor  Day  weekend 


Possible  tax  cut  suggested 

The  chairman  of  the  House’s  tax-writing  commit¬ 
tee  suggested  Wednesday  that  if  the  slow  economic 
recovery  falters,  the  nation  may  need  a  tax  cut  “even 
more”  in  the  forthcoming  attempt  to  overhaul  the 
basic  tax  laws. 

Carter  is  scheduled  to  send  to  Congress  in  the  next 
few  weeks  his  proposals  for  a  broad  revamping  of  the 
revenue  code. 


Carter  free  rides  'oversight' 

The  White  House  said  that  through  an  oversight 
the  Carter  campaign  committee  failed  to  pay  for 
;  rides  by  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  on  corporate  and 
state-owned  planes  during  a  swing  through  the 
Carolinas  in  April  1975. 
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The  traditional  Y  Day 
whitewashing  Saturday 
will  climax  the  orienta¬ 
tion  week  entertain¬ 
ment,  dances  and  con¬ 
certs  sponsored  by 
ASBYU  offices. 

About  3,000  students 
are  expected  to  meet  at 
the  law  school  parking 
lot  at  7:30  a.m.  Saturday 
to  hike  up  Y  mountain 
and  form  the  bucket 
brigade,  said  Eldon 
Archibald,  ASBYU 
athletics  vice  president. 
Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks  will 
hike  with  the  students 
and  toss  the  first  bucket 
of  whitewash,  he  said. 

Members  of  Sigma 
Epsilon  will  mix  the  1,- 
600  gallons  of  whitewash 
and  assist  the  ROTC  in 
patrolling  the  brigade, 
Archibald  said. 
Although  whitewashers 
ran  out  of  paint  last  year 
before  the  Y  was 
covered,  the  supply  is 
expected  to  be  enough 
tl^is  year,  he  said. 

At  noon  in  Kiwanis 
park,  whitewashers  will 
be  treated  to  free  water¬ 
melon,  a  ’50s  concert 
and  a  hose-down  by  the 
Provo  fire  department, 
according  to  Chuck  Ken¬ 
nedy,  social  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Archibald  said  Y 
Day  participants  will 
each  get  a  blue  bandana 
to  wave  at  the  first  foot- 


p.m.  in  the  Marriott 
Center. 

Culture  Office  Vice 
Pres.  Meg  Hunt  said 
television  star  Johnny 
Whitaker,  a  new 
freshman  at  BYU,  will 
emcee  the  concert  which 
focuses  on  new  talent 
from  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  who 
will  audition  today  and 
Friday  in  210  Social 
Hall.  Musical  groups 
from  the  BYU  Enter¬ 
tainment  Division  will 
also  perform. 

A  combo  called  Al¬ 
mond  Joy  from  the  jazz 
ensemble  Synthesis  will 
perform  at  noon  Friday 
on  the  ASB  quad.  Miss 
Hunt  said. 

Cougarettes, 
cheerleaders.  Cougar 
Band  and  the  gym¬ 
nastics  team  will  per¬ 
form  at  the  Sports  Spec¬ 
tacular  Friday  in  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Archibald. 
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Concerts  during  the 
sriod  will 


orientation  period 
be  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Office  and 
Culture  Office.  Tonight, 
the  Social  Office  will 
sponsor  an  outdoor  con¬ 
cert  by  Sunshade  ’n  Rain 
on  the  ASB  quadrangle 
from  7:30-9  p.m.  The 
Culture  Office  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Fifth  Annual 
Really  Neat  Orientation 
Concert  Saturday  at  7 
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What  you 
sih§uM  know 
about  diamonds: 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


Le  Chateau 


655  North  500  East 
Phone  377-9749 


Carat 

Weight 


Color 


Cutting 


Clarity 


One  Block  from  Campus 
Swimming  Privileges 
Four  to  an  Apartment 
Two  to  a  Bedroom 
Plenty  of  Storage 
Individual  Desks 
Laundromat  Next  Door 


Diamond  si-Zf.  O-f 

IS  m e a s u reo  ,  in  "jzs.'-a ' . 
There  are  lOO'points.to 
a  C^rat. 


■  ArtCarved  perrfianentfy' 
eng  raves,  the  exact  dia¬ 
mond  v;eight  ,,m'  points  , . 
on’  the-  jnside  of  .  each, 
ring.  It's  your  assurance 
'  that  you  re  getting  ex- . 
actly  the  d  iamondweight . 
you're  paying- for.  ' 


ai-.snva ,„ec  acdo'cmg?/. 
-A  G.O',.C^'€SS  Q  a.n'Ond.  ■ 
reven  iLit  c.c'’'tains  s'-ight 
.  rmperfectionsV,  is  woTth 
,  rriore  than  a  diamond  of 
./average  color.  ■  ■ 


A  perfectly  cut  diamond 
will  reflect  all'  the  light 
upwards.for  maximurn 
,  brilliance.^ 


A  flawless  diamond  is 
extremely  rare.  Most  di¬ 
amonds  contain  natural 
imperfections  or  “inclu¬ 
sions”  —  tiny  crystals  of 
carbon  or  bubbles  of 
gas  from  millions  of 
years  ago. 


jEv.ery.  ArtCarved  Dia- 
.mond  'is  guaranteed,  tp 
mept.  traditionally’  high 
Standards  for  fine  color.' 


.Every.  ArtCarved  dia¬ 
mond  is  precision  cut  for 
brirtiance.  whether  its 
shape  is  round;  oval, 
’pear  or  marquise.  . 


ArtCarved  diamonds  are 
selected  for  their  clarity 
and  brilliance.  Any  slight 
“inclusions”  that  may  be 
present  are  discernible 
only  under  ten,  power 
magnification. 


/IRTQIRVED  i  TIRTQIRVED  I  /IRTQ1RVED  |  V1RTQ1RVED 
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Rock  Canyon  danger  told 


By  Kent  Rappleye 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Though  the  mountains  east  of  B YU  may 
look  inviting  for  a  nice  hike,  they  are 
famous  for  accidents  and  are  avoided  by 
experienced  hikers  familiar  with  the 
terrain. 

According  to  Chief  Robert  Kelshaw  of 
BYU  Security  Police,  several  students  have 
fallen,  been  stranded  or  seriously  injured 
when  they  attempt  to  climb  in  Rock  Ca¬ 
nyon,  located  directly  east  of  the  Provo 
Temple. 

Several  students  have  died  in  the  past 
few  years  from  falls  in  Rock  Canyon,  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

Kelshaw  said,  “In  the  past,  it  seems  stu¬ 
dents  have  gone  hiking  alone.  Several  cases 
hpe  occured  when  students  have  not  ad¬ 
vised  their  roommates  or  friends  where 
they  were  going  or  when  they  plan  to 
return.” 


Another  problem  is  the  failure  of  hikers 
to  wear  proper  hiking  par  and  footwear 
when  they  attempt  to  climb  in  the  canyon. 
There  is  also  a  failure  to  use  proper  climb¬ 
ing  equipment,  he  added. 

The  canyon  slopes  are  made  out  of  shale 
and  footing  is  very  loose  and  very  poor 
climbing,  Kelshaw  said.  “Many  assume  it 
is  solid  rock,  that  all  mountains  are  the 
same  and  that  it  can  be  easily  climbed.” 

Kelshaw  said  hikers  need  to  be  aware 
that  Rock  Canyon  is  not  a  solid  mountain 
and  it  is  no  easy  climb. 

He  said,  “For  the  most  part,  experienced 
climbers  avoid  Rock  Canyon.” 

If  experienced  hikers  were  to  hike  in 
Rock  Canyon,  Kelshaw  said  they  usually 
do  it  to  become  familiar  with  the  area  so 
they  can  be  of  use  in  rescues  of  stranded 
hikers. 

Kelshaw  said  there  is  no  law  that 
prohibits  hiking  in  Rock  Canyon  but  to  do 
so  “is  extremely  dangerous.” 


Over  the  years  the  majority  of  hikers 
needing  rescue  have  been  freshmen  or  new 
transfer  students  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  surroundings,  Kelshaw  said. 

“Everytime  someone  is  stranded  or  a 
rescue  is  required,  the  rescue  can  only  be 
done  at  a  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers,”  he 
added. 

Kelshaw  said  he  couldn’t  give  exact 
figures,  but  his  own  personal  estimate  was 
that  it  costs  between  four  and  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  rescue  someone  from  the  ca¬ 
nyon. 

Greater  cost  results  in  cases  where 
helicopters  are  required. 

BYU  Security  Police  are  not  responsible 
for  Rock  Canyon  as  it  lies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Utah  County  Sheriffs 
Office.  However,  Kelshaw  said  they  assist 
in  rescue  operations  in  whatever  ways  they 
are  needed. 


Accident  which  crumpled  BYU  Jeep  checked  out  to  an  ASBYU  officer  has  triggered 
university  investigation. 

Jeep  crash  spurs  probe 


y  DEBBIE  BOOTHE 
fniverse  Staff  Writer 

i  n  iAn  accident  involving 
If  :BYU  motor  pool  jeep 
1  dven  by  an  ASBYU  of- 
ser  has  led  to  an  in- 
(stigation  by  a  team  of 
liversity  officers. 

Elliot  Cameron, 
fliBan  of  Student  Life, 
ud  the  investigation 
n  am  consists  of  a  un- 
iersity  insurance  officer 
)rking  with  an  official 
University  Stan- 

IChuck  Kennedy, 
fSBYU  Social  Office 
?|ice  president,  was  the 
•river  of  the  jeep,  which 
Jtstained  damages  the 
wighway  Patrol  accident 
Kport  estimated  at  $4,- 

I  Kennedy  signed  the 


jeep  out  of  the  motor 
pool  Aug.  24  with  an 
ASBYU  Campus 
Purchase  Order  (CPO) 
which  listed  “commute 
from  Hobble  Creek”  (up 
Springville  Canyon)  as 
the  reason  for  use. 

According  to  the 
Highway  Patrol  report, 
the  accident  happened 
three  days  later,  Aug.  27, 
at  Aspen  Grove  (in  Provo 
Canyon). 

The  report  stated 
Kennedy  and  a 
passenger  received  only 


when  asked  if  the  jeep  limit  rental  of  university 
was  used  for  an  ASBYU  vehicles  to  departments 
function  at  Hobble  for  university  purposes 
Creek.  He  also  declined  only.  Responsibility  for 
comment  when  asked  damage  to  signed-out 
why  the  jeep  was  later  in  vehicles  rests  with  the 


Aspen  Grove. 

Kennedy  said  he 
would  not  comment  un¬ 
til  investigations  by  the 
insurance  company  and 
civil  authorities  are 
finished. 

Mike  Whitaker, 
ASBYU  adviser,  said  he 
could  make  “no  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time”  about 


minor  injuries  Kennedy  ^^at  the  jeep  was  signed 
was  f^nd  not  to  be  at  He  added  Ken- 

fault.  The  report  said  the  nedy  reported  ' 


driver  of  the  vehicle 
which  struck  the  motor 
pool  jeep  was  cited  for 
driving  “left  of  center.” 

Kennedy  replied  “no 
comment”  Monday 
following  the  accident 


‘to  un¬ 
iversity  insurance  on 
what  happened.” 

Harold  J.  Anderson, 
assistant  director  of  the 
Physical  Plant,  said 
motor  pool  regulations 
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oniEms 

IS  CLOTHES  THAT  LOVE  YOUR  BODY! 

119  North  University  Ave. 

PROVO,  UTAH  84601 
(801)  373-3226 

FREE  PARKING  IN  REAR 


department. 

Martin  Reeder, 
ASBYU  president,  said 
either  ASBYU  or  the 
Social  Office  will  pay  the 
required  $100  insurance 
deductible. 

When  asked  which  of¬ 
fice  would  pay  the 
deductible,  Whitaker 
said  “probably  Chuck.” 

Cameron  said  Tues¬ 
day  he  hopes  to  have  a 
report  from  the  in¬ 
vestigators  in  a  day,  or 
two.  He  said  he  had  no 
further  information  on 
the  incident. 

When  asked  if  he  knew 
of  allegations'  that  Kenr 
nedy  signed  for  two 
motor  pool  cars  on  Aug. 
17  for  an  Emerson,  Lake 
and  Palmer  concert  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Cameron 
.  said  he  had  no  informa¬ 
tion  but  the  allegation 
“has  arisen  ;shiee  in-.- 
vestigation  of.  this  inci¬ 
dent.” 

The  allegations  are 
based  on  reports  from  a 
source  in  the  motor  pool 
department. 

Reeder  said  the  in¬ 
vestigation  “being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  university 
doesn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Executive 
Council”  and  does  not 
involve  “court  action  on 
our  part.” 

He  added  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation  and 
the  incident  leading  to 
the  investigation  is  “over 


AIR  FORCE 
ROTC 

The  tacts  of  the  matter. 

With  something  as  important  as  your  future  being  discussed,  it’s  very  urgent 
that  you  get  and  understand  all  the  facts.  Air  Force  ROTC  can  be  an  important 
part  of  your  future,  and  we’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  outline  some  of  the 
main  facts  of  that  matter  and  invite  you  to  look  further  into  the  subject. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  needs  highly  qualified  dedicated  officers.  Both  men  and 
women,  and  we  need  people  in  all  kinds  of  educational  disciplines.  Air  Force 
ROTC  offers  4-year,  3-year  and  2-year  scholarships  with  $100  monthly  tax-free 
allowance,  and  contrary  to  what  some  people  think,  there  is  no  military  obliga¬ 
tion  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC. 

Upon  college  graduation  you’ll  receive  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  a  challenging  job  with  advanced  educational 
opportunities. 

Let’s  get  together  and  discuss  Air  Force  ROTC  further.  We’ll  give  you  all  the 
facts  and  clear  up  the  fictions.  It  could  be  one  of  the  most  important  talks 
you’ve  ever  had  with  anyone. 

CONTACT:  Capt.  Mick  Ehlers 
374-1211  ext.  2671 
Room  380  ROTC  Building 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Gateway  to  a  Great  Way  of  Life 
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Totem  pole  homeless 


•  Because  all  the  totem  toters  are  busy  moving  of- 
;fices  this  week,  a  24-foot  totem  pole  will  be  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Maeser  Building. 

The  totem  pole  has  drawn  many  people  in¬ 
terested  in  examining  the  curiosity,  including 
Laurel  Bjornberg,  a  sophomore  in  business,  from 
Orem. 

According  to  Dale  Berge,  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  the  pole  was 
donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Boyce  of  Quincy, 
Wash.  Made  out  of  pine,  the  totem  pole  has  a  car¬ 
ved  eagle  at  the  top,  a  duck  in  the  middle  and  a 


beaver  at  the  bottom.  It  was  carved  in  British 
Columbia,  Berge  said. 

“The  totem  pole  will  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
our  museum,”  he  said.  “We  can  use  it  to  explain 
the  uses  of  totem  poles  by  different  civilizations.” 

Because  the  pole  wouldn’t  fit  in  the  museum, 
which  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Maeser  Building,  it 
will  be  placed  in  a  stairwell. 

But  until  next  weCk,  the  Wingless  totem  pole  will 
be  taking  it  easy  until  moving  crews  have  time  to 
put  its  wings  on  and  move  it  to  its  new  home. 


Test  center  adds  equipment 


By  CHAD  HOLMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  Testing  Center, 
located  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  Lee  Library, 
will  have  the  addition  of 
two  more  computer  ter¬ 
minals  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  fall  semester. 

The  center’s  hours  for 
fall  are:  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Monday;  8  a.m:  to  8 
p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  and  9  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  center  ad- 
ministers  the  taking  ^f 
exams  for  certain  BW 
courses.  It  processed 
more  than  600,000 
exams  in  1976  and  finds 
the  number  increasing 
every  year,  according  to 
Roy  Daniel,  test  admin- 
istra-tive  coordinator  for 
the  center. 

“The  center  aids  the 
learning  process  in 
basically  three  ways,” 
said  Daniel.  “First,  it 
gives  the  teacher  time  to 
present  more  material 
since  they  don’t  take 
class  time  to  give  exams. 
Second,  students  within 
certain  guidelines  can 
take  the  exams  at  their 
own  convenience.  Third, 
it  saves  teacher  scoring 
time.” 


Students  wishing  to 
use  the  center  must  br¬ 
ing  photo  identification 
to  the  Center.  “We 
prefer  student  I.D. 
cards,”  Daniel  said. 

Upon  the  initial  visit 
to  the  center  students 
are  given  a  bar  code 
sticker  which  can  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  their  ID  cards. 
This  bar  code  identifi¬ 
cation  can  be  read  by 
computer  and  speeds  the 
process  time  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  center  alike. 

The  bar  code  makes  it 
possible  for  the  com¬ 
puter  to  recall  student 
information  such  as 
name  and  the  class  for 
which  the  student  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  exam. 

“The  computer  bar 
code  system  provides  us 
with  greater  speed  in 
processing  students  and 
also  provides  us  with 
greater  accuracy,”  said 


for  students  using  the 
center.  “If  the  student 
has  his  identification 
ready  when  he  reaches 
the  operator  it  shouldn’t 
take  him  any  longer  than 
30  seconds  to  be 


warn  the  student 
without  referring  him  to 
standards,  Daniel  poin¬ 
ted  out.  “However,  we 
usually  allow  standards 
to  decide  the  motive  of 
the  student  involved  in 
the  violation.” 


At  the  center  students 
are  expected  to  know 
and  abide  by  the  Honor 
Code  and  grooming  stan¬ 
dards. 

“The  university  has 
asked  us  to  help  main¬ 
tain  grooming  stan- 


“We  want  to  make  the 
student’s  use  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  as  good  an  experience 
as  possible,”  Daniel 
said.  “We  realize  stu¬ 
dents  are  here  doing 
something  they  really 
don’t  enjoy  — —  taking 
exams!” 

Daniel  doesn’t  see 
large  lines  as  a  problem 


Daniel  said. 
“Students  realize  what 
these  standards  are,  but 
sometimes  let  them¬ 
selves  become  in  viola¬ 
tion  during  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  term.” 

The  Honor  Code  is 
also  enforced  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  This  includes  such 
general  testing  rules  as 
no  talking  or  passing 
notes  during  the  exam. 

“Students  caught 
violating  the  Honor 
Code  are  referred  to 
Standards  im¬ 

mediately,”  said  Daniel. 
“We  have  several  of 
these  types  of  referrals 
every  week.” 

If  the  violation  is  not 
flagrant,  the  center  may 


Students  using  the 
center  fall  semester  will 
find  the  final  and  mid¬ 
term  periods  to  be  the 
most  crowded.  Daniel 
recommends  students 
come  in  the  mornings  to 
avoid  the  crowds  that 
come  at  these  peak 
periods. 

He  said  the  slowest 
time  for  the  center  is 
between  the  hours  of  8 
a.m.  to  noon  every  day, 
and  the  busiest  hours  are 
from  noon  to  closing. 

In  order  for  the  exams 
to  be  graded  and 
everyone  out  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  time,  all  exams 
should  be  turned  in  15 
minutes  before  closing. 

Daniel  points  out  that 
in  terms  of  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  bring  to  the 
center  for  a  specific 
exam,  it  may  vary  for  the 
different  instructors. 
“For  most  exams  the 
students  take  only  a  pen¬ 
cil,  the  test,  and  an 


answer  sheet  into 
exam  area  itself.” 

“The  greatest  numl  ' 
of  exams  are  comput 
graded,”  said  Dani  , 
This  makes  it  possil  t 
for  the  student  to  kn  (i 
the  grade  he  earned 
the  exam  before 
leaves  the  center. 

“For  a  dime  a  stude  i 
can  also  see  a  report  i  > 
every  class  he  has  tak  *'• 
on  the  system  (at  t  , 
center),”  Daniel  adde  n 
The  student  will  see  t  h 
results  of  the  exams  j 
has  taken  on  this  repo  ^ 

Daniel  sees  the  ce  i8 
ter’s  use  increasii  , 
steadily  every  year, 
the  past  year  involv 
ment  with  the  Genei 
Education  Program  h  '■ 
been  the  greatest  area 
increase.  He  also  poin^ 
out  that  many  professc  Lfl 
will  never  use  the  syste  jj  / 


at  the  center  becau 
they  are  not  comfortab  e,. 
with  it. 

“We  hope  to  make  t) 
student’s  experieni 
with  the  center  as  p£  >; 
nless  as  possible,' 
Daniel  concluded.  ’  !. 
know  how  difficult  it  C£f 
be;  not  too  long  ago, 
was  a  student  myself. 


iliii 


Drop  class  free  N-test  witnesses  sought  ^ 


until  Sept.  12 


Students  who  wish  to 
drop  classes  without 
paying  a  $3  late  fee  must 
submit  their  drop  cards 
to  the  registration  office 
by  Sept.  12. 

Douglas  J.  Bell,  assis¬ 
tant  registrar,  said  the 
purpose  of  the  late  fee  is 
to  encourage  students  to 
drop  classes  they  don’t 
want  so  that  students 
who  are  waiting  to  add 
those  classes  may  be 
able  to  fill  the  empty 
spaces. 

Students  may  add 
classes  and  late  register 
Sept.  19.  No  fee  will  be 
charged  for  adding 
classes,  but  a  $20  fee  will 
be  charged  for  late 
registration. 

Bell  said  the  same 
procedure  for  adding  and 
dropping  classes  that 
has  been  used  in  the  past 
will  be  used  again. 
Add/drop  cards  are 
available  at  the 
Registration  Office  and 
all  college  advisement 


Students  must  obtain 
tbe  teacher’s  signature 
on  their  card  for  each 
class  added  or  dropped. 
The  cards  must  then  be 
submitted  at  the 
Registration  Office, 
where  they  will  be  stam¬ 
ped  and  taken. 

Students  who  wish  to 
audit  classes  may 
register  for  those  classes 
between  Sept.  13 
through  Sept.  19.  The 
last  day  to  drop  classes 
by  paying  the  $3  fee  will 
be  Oct.  11. 


Atlanta  (AP)  —  Tbe  U.S.  Surgeon 
General’s  office  has  provided  a  list  of 
names  including  persons  who  wit¬ 
nessed  a  nuclear  test  20  years  ago  in  a 
study  to  determine  their  chances  of 
contracting  leukemia. 

The  national  Center  for  Disease 
Control  has  been  trying  to  locate  2,235 
persons  who  were  exposed  to  a  nuclear 
test  with  the  code  name  of  “Smoky”  on 
Aug.  31,  1957  at  Yucca  Flats,  Nev. 

So  far,  two  veterans  have  filed 
claims  against  the  government  because 
they  developed  leukemia  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  test. 

They  are  Paul  R.  Cooper,  43,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Donald  Coe,  44,  of 
Tompkinsville,  Ky. 

Each  claims  he  was  deliberately  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  nuclear  test. 


Dr.  Glen  G.  Caldwell,  deputy  chi 
of  the  CDC  cancer  branch,  said  tl  . 
surgeon  general’s  list  actually  includ<  fv, 
3,153  names. 


“We  still  have  to  narrow  it  down  '  J'!' 
some  2,235  persons  whom  we  knd  I’'"’*® 
were  present  at  the  time  of  the  test  1'“” 
he  said. 


Caldwell  said  that  for  the  study  \ 
have  meaning  it  must  include  all  of  tl  (iffilu 
people  who  were  present  at  the  time  \  liiJf’t 
the  test,  he  said. 


Maj.  Alan  Skerker  of  the  surgec 
general’s  office  in  Washington  said  in  fe; 
telephone  interview  that  the  list  ii 
eludes  the  3,153  persons  who  we: 
issued  film  badges  at  the  test  site  tl 
day  of  the  Smoky  test,  or  the  day  afte: 


— ^  centers. 

Center  offers  help  to  drug  abusers 


The  Gathering  Place, 
run  by  the  Utah  County 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Rehabilitation  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  designed  to  help 
drug  abusers  return  to  a 
more  productive  and 
healthy  way  of  life. 

During  an  interview 
with  Mike  Wolcott,  Out¬ 
reach  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  at  the 
Provo  Gathering  Place 
Center,  415  S.  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  explained  that 
their  program  does  not 
consider  drugs  as  the  in¬ 
itial  problem.  “But  drug 


abuse  is  a  symptom  of 
underlying  dysfunc¬ 
tions,”  be  said.  “To 
date,  particularly  now, 
we  have  identified  four 
basic  dysfunctions:  in 
the  values,  communica¬ 
tions,  problem-solving 
and  feeling  areas.” 

Following  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  this  idea 
was  formalized  into  one 
of  the  Gathering  Place’s 
main  principles  as  the 
program  progressed. 

The  other  idea  that 
was  adopted  was  “the 
Whole  Man  concept, 
with  man  as  multi¬ 
dimensional.  And  to  be 


most  effective  with  man, 
you  have  to  deal  with  all 
of  those  dimensions: 
emotional,  social,  in¬ 
tellectual,  physical  and 
spiritual  or  moral.” 
These  principles  have 
led  the  Gathering  Place 
towards  increasing 
success. 

The  Gathering  Place 
history  dates  back  to 
1972  when  people  from 
the  Utah  Valley,  concer¬ 
ned  with  the  rise  of  drug 
abuse,  formed  what  was 
known  as  The  Group. 
Some  included  BYU  stu¬ 
dents.  Their  plan  was  to 
provide  an  informal 
vehicle  in  which  they 


Relocation  of  Victory  Bell 
awaits  building  of  tower 


The  BYU  Victory  Bell  won’t  be  ring¬ 
ing  from  its  new  location  in  time  for 
the  first  football  game  as  had  been 
hoped  by  the  Organizations  Office. 

According  to  Mac  Meintire  of  the 
Organizations  Office,  a  new  bell  tower 
will  have  to  be  constructed  before  the 
bell  will  be  moved  from  its  present 
location  at  the  top  of  the  Richards 
Building  stairs  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Marriott  Center. 

Money  set  aside  by  last  year’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  for  the  1976  class  gift 
will  be  used  to  build  a  cast  stone  sup¬ 
port  for  the  bell  and  to  landscape  the 
area  around  the  new  location. 

Two  other  proposals  for  the  class  gift 
were  turned  down  by  this  year’s  coun¬ 
cil  —  the  construction  of  restrooms  on 
the  rugby  practice  field  and  a  safety 
film  on  mountain  climbing. 

According  to  Mike  Whitaker,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  student  activities,  the 
restroom  proposal  was  turned  down  by 
the  Campus  Planning  Committee 
because  of  the  problem  of  upkeep.  He 
said  he  wasn’t  sure  what  happened  to 
the  film  proposal,  but  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  might  be  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  sponsoring  a  better  film 
with  more  money.  The  class  gift  fund  is 
approximately  $12,000. 

ASBYU  Pres.  Martin  Reeder  said 
one  reason  the  other  two  proposals 
were  turned  down  in  favor  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Bell  was  the  number  of  students 
each  proposal  would  affect.  “Also,  the 


quality  of  the  film  wouldn’t  be  very 
good  with  the  amount  of  mohey  we  had 
to  work  with,”  he  said. 

The  Victory  Bell  proposal  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Organizations  Vice  Pres.,  Ken 
Taylor.  The  idea  for  moving  the  bell  to 
the  Marriott  Center  was  conceived  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Knights,  Meintire 
said. 

“The  Intercollegiate  Knights  were 
going  to  move  it  by  themselves,”  he 
said.  “They’ve  been  trying  for  years  to 
raise  the  funds.”  The  club  had  the 
plans  drawn  up  and  pushed  the,  bell 
proposal  “all  the  way  through  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council.”  Taylor  was  president 
of  IK  when  the  bell  idea  was  drawn  up, 
Meintire  said. 

The  Knights  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
upkeep  and  protection  of  the  bell. 
“They’ll  probably  install  an  alarm 
system  on  it,”  he  said. 

The  Victory  Bell  traditionally  has 
been  rung  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Knights  after  athletic  victories  and  at 
commencement. 

Relocation  of  the  bell  will  move  it 
closer  to  the  football  and  basketball 
events,  Meintire  explained.  “It’s  kind 
of  ineffective  where  it  is  now.” 

A  plaque  inscribed  with  the  history 
of  the  bell  will  be  placed  on  tbe  new 
tower.  The  tower  will  be  made  of  white 
cast  stone  and  will  take  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  construct.  The  area  around 
the  bell  will  be  landscaped,  with  grass 
and  benches,  Meintire  said. 


could  contact  and 
motivate  drug  abusers 
back  into  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  happier  way  of 
life. 

Five  years  later,  the 
Gathering  Place  now  has 
three  centers:  Provo, 
Spanish  Fork,  and 
American  Fork,  varied 
programs  and  activities, 
qualified  counseling 
staff,  administrative 
directors,  federal,  county 
and  community  support 
and  a  24-hour  crisis  line. 

But  the  work  and 
hours  involved  are  not 
.easy,  Mike  explained. 
“The  Mountainland 
area  has  the  highest 
severity  index  of  all  the 
other  regional  govern¬ 
ment  systems  in  the 
whole  state.  That  is  not 
to  say  we  have  more  drug 
abuse  problems;  what 
that  says  is,  we  account 
for  higher  proportions  of 
problems  than  we  ac¬ 
count  for  the  proportions 
of  population.”  In  other 
words,  with  14  percent  of 
the  state’s  population, 
there  is  a  30.1  percent  in- 
volvment  with  drug 
abuse. 

However,  The  Gather¬ 
ing  Place  program 
claims  a  substantial 
success  rate  on  the 
national  level  dealing 
wih  the  drug  problem. 
“Our  success  rate,”  he 
stated  “has  been  about 
50  percent.” 

One  of  the  main  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the 
Gathering  Place 
program  and  other 
prorams,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas,  “is- 
the  complexity  of  the 
drug  problem,”  Wolcott 
explained.  “In  other 
areas  they  have  a  heavy 
opiate  narcotic  addiction 
problem.  In  Utah  in 
general,  we  see  much 
more  the  abuse  of 
amphetamines  and  bar¬ 
biturates  and  hallucino¬ 
gens.  Most  recently,  the 
slight  upsurge  in  the 
cocaine  that’s  available 
in  the  area.” 

In  larger  cities,  with 
harder  narcotics,  the 
condition  becomes 


physiological.  “Most  of 
the  substances  we  deal 
with  are  psychologically 
addicting,”  he  added. 
This  contributes  also  to 
their  success  rate. 

The  clients  of  The 
Gathering  Place  come 
from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  youthful  street 
drug  offenders  who  “turn 
on  and  drop  out,”  to  the 
middle-aged  housewives 
and  businessmen 
prescription  drug 
abusers,  “the  hidden 
drug  abusers.” 

Mainly  the  program  is 
designed  to  help  the 
youthful  drug  abusers. 

The  counslors  presen¬ 
tly  working  there,  too, 
are  of  all  kinds. 
However,  they  are  of  a 
special  breed.  “Our  ideal 
choice  of  a  counselor,” 
Mike  said,  “is  not  only 
‘street-wise,  ’  and 
familiar  with  drug  abuse 
and  drug  abuse 
problems,  but  one  who 
has  also  had  professional 
experience.” 

Wolcott  admits  these 
are  hard  to  find.  So  at 
times  they  will  hire  “the 
street-wise  counselor 
and  professionalize  him 
with  additional  clinical 
training,”  or  will  hire  the 
professional  counselor 
and  “mellow  him  out 
and  attune  him  to  what’s 
going  on  out  in  the 
street,”  he  added. 

Basically  the  job  re¬ 
quires  a  “person  whose 
head’s  up,  who  has  a 
therapeutic  personality, 
who  relates  effectively 
with  other  individuals 
and  can  be  a  resource  to 
them,”  Wolcott  ex¬ 
plained. 
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AT  THE  NORTHWEST 
CORNER  OF 
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334-26«6 


CLOSED  SUNDAYS 


435  E.  1150S.  OREM 
7am  -  1 1pm  Mon.  -  Thurs. 
7am  -  12pm  Fri.  &  Sat. 


>  Coupon 


Coupon  I 


With  the  nine  coun¬ 
selors  presently  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Provo  Cen¬ 
ter,  along  with  130 
clients,  there  is  a  variety 
of  activities:  group  coun- 
seling,  behavioral, 
rational  and  cognitive 
therapy  sessions,  affec¬ 
tive  or  Gestalt  therapy, 
rap  groups,  living  skills, 
survivals,  camp-outs, 
volunteers  and  com¬ 
munity  campaigns. 


FREE 


PIECE  OF  ANY  $.75  PIE 
WITH  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
$2.00  PURCHASE 
AND  THIS  COUPON 


Orem  Store  Only 


Coupon 


Good  through  September  7, 1977 


Coupon  § 


Students  entering  or  returning  to 
j..;  'YU  this  fall  must  register  their  cars, 
:2  >:Otorcycles  and  bicycles  with  BYU 
t;^  ecurity. 

According  to  BYU  Security/Police 
hief  Robert  W.  Kelshaw,  vehicle 
gistration  and  parking  permits  must 
!  obtained  and  stickers  placed  on 
chicles  by  Tuesday  to  avoid  citations 
r  violation  of  parking  and  traffic 
gulations  on  campus. 


ITo  accommodate  the  number  of  stu- 
.  rants  at  registration  time,  Traffic 
aerj  oordinator  Golden  Hardy  said  free 
“ '  gistration  permits,  fis  well  as  on- 


itea'o 


Smoke,  smell,  flies  don't  dampen  lake's  hope 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Ih  AP)  —  Smoke  spews 
ienc  rom  copper-smelting 
iacks,  a  smell  like  rot- 
ran  eggs  drifts  in  from  a 
ertilizer  plant,  and 


itcai  iiillions  of  brine  flies 


/warm  the  beach  at 
rreat  Salt  Lake. 

But  Utah  has  am- 
fitious  hopes  to  re- 
uvenate  tourism  at  the 
i'orld’s  largest  dead  sea, 
rhich  covers  940  square 
iiiles. 

cliig  S  State  planners  envi- 
(ithidon  a  monorail, 
ladej  leliport,  trade  bazaar, 
laterfront  cafes,  high- 
fse  hotels,  health  spa, 
wnti'T-road  vehicle  park, 
bo*  larina  and  much  more. 
There  were  once 
iveral  resorts  along  the 
sach,  including  Saltair, 

. .  1  amusement  park  with 
f  giant  rollercoaster  and 
'■  1  indoor  dance  hall  that 
osted  famous  big 
ands. 

,  Today,  only  an  A- 
"?‘iame  snack  bar  and 
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Vehicles  must  register,  Y  Security  chief  says 


■Kelshaw  said  any  vehicle  parked  on 
;mpus  or  driven  on  BYU  property 
ust  be  registered  with  BYU  Security 
obtaining  a  permit,  free  of  charge, 
tn  the  BYU  Traffic  Office  in  B-69 
SB. 


campus  parking  zone  stickers,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  following  areas  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  traffic  office:  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Booth  located  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  campus  on  150  E.  1230 
North,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sept.  6  to  9;  the 
south  concourse  of  the  Marriott  Cen¬ 
ter,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Sept.  1,2,  6 
to  9;  the  ELWC  Reception  Center,  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sept.  6  to  9;  and  in  the 
main  foyer  of  the  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
Law  Building  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sept.  6  and  7. 

Hardy  said  BYU  parking  permits 
allow  students  to  park  in  designated 
campus  parking  lots  according  to  the 
permit  purchased.  He  said  student 
zones  are  designated  B,  C  or  D. 

B  stickers,  available  to  students 
with  64  or  more  BYU  credit  hours,  cost 
$20  and  allow  students  to  park  vehicles 
in  B,  C  or  D  campus  zones  during  fall 
and  winter  semesters.  Hardy  said  the 
4,000  B  permits  to  be  sold  this  fall  will 


be  restricted  to  upperclassmen  until 
Sept.  13  when  they  will  be  sold  to  any 
BYU  student. 


Kelshaw  said  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  B  parking  spaces  in  the 
parking  lot  north  of  the  Harris  Fine 
Arts  Center.  That  reduction,  made  to 
accommodate  more  faculty  and  staff 
areas  near  the  building,  was  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  designating  more  B  park¬ 
ing  stalls  in  lots  adjacent  to  the 
Wilkinson  Center  and  the  law 
building.  Kelshaw  said  the  change  was 
made  to  accommodate  an  ASBYU  re¬ 
quest  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pedestrians  crossing  East  Campus 
Drive  near  the  Wilkinson  Center. 

C  parking  permits  are  available  only 
to  students  living  in  on-campus  hous¬ 
ing  areas.  C  stickers  cost  $2  for  the 
complete  academic  year.  Sept.  1,  1977 
through  Aug.  31,  1978. 

D  parking  permits,  available  to  any 
BYU  student  for  $2,  also  cover  the  en¬ 


tire  academic  year  and  permit  vehicle 
operators  to  park  in  any  campus  area 
designated  as  D  parking. 

Kelshaw  said  students  with  vehicles 
licensed  outside  of  Utah  must  obtain  a 
non-resident  driving  permit.  These 
permits  are  available  at  the  BYU  In¬ 
formation  Booth  at  150  E.  1230  North 
for  50  cent.  According  to  Hardy,  these 
permits  are  required  by  state  law  and 
will  be  enforced  by  local  and  state 
police  officers. 

Hardy  said  $6  motorcycle  permits 
may  be  purchased  which  allow  the 
vehicles  to  be  parked  in  B,  C  or  D 
zones  during  fall  and  winter  semesters. 

Kelshaw  said  all  bicyclists  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  register  their  bicycles  by 
purchasing  a  permanent  Provo  City 
bicycle  license  for  $3  from  the  BYU 
Traffic  Office,  B-69  ASB. 

Kelshaw  said  that  traffic  control  is 
always  a  main  concern  of  BYU 
Security.  He  asked  that  all  students. 


faculty  and  staff  members  returning  to 
BYU  this  fall  drive,  ride  and  walk 
courteously,  and  cooperate  with  the 
regulations  of  the  university. 

Kelshaw  said  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  citizen  of  BYU  to  familiarize 


himself  with  the  traffic  regulations.  He 
said  information  and  brochures  are 
available  at  the  Traffic  Office  and  at 
various  places  on  campus  including 
the  information  centers  and  traffic 
control  booths. 


Dress  standards  same 


despite  lax  observance 


By 

TAMMY  SORENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


BYU  dress  and  groom¬ 
ing  standards  have  not 
changed,  despite  the  fact 
observance  of  them  has 
become  lax,  according  to 
Gerald  R.  Dye  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Standards. 


should  remember  the 
provision  of  the  Honor 
Code  which  reads,  “Help 
others  fulfill  their 
•esponsibility  under  this 
:ode.” 


curio  shop  serve  visitors. 
Still,  1.3  million  people 
visited  the  lake  last  year. 
The  only  place  in  Utah 
attracting  more  tourists 
was  the  LDS  Church’s  ■ 
Temple  Square  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  to  bine 
times  saltier  than  the 
ocean,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  prehistoric  Lake 
Bonneville,  a  1,000-foot 
deep  body  of  fresh  water 
which  covered  most  of 
Utah  and  parts  of  Idaho 
and  Nevada. 

With  the  retreat  of  the 
Ice  Age  and  the  dropping 
of  the  water  level  to  a 
maximum  of  40  feet,  the 
lake  became  a  dead  sea, 
fed  with  the  minerals 
and  salts  of  mountain 
streams.  Its  only  outlet 
is  through  evaporation. 

■  Few  lake  visitors  swim 
in  its  salty  water,  famous 
for  its  bouyancy.  The 
water  is  less  than  waist- 
deep  several  hundred 


yards  out.  Most  people 
wade  about  or  lie  back 
and  float  with  head, 
hands,  knees  and  feet 
sticking  out  of  the  water. 

There  have  been  no 
recorded  drownings  in 
the  lake.  A  person 
standing  in  water  over 
his  head  will  float  at 
about  the  shoulder  line. 


brine  shrimp,  harvested 
commercially  for  fish 
food. 


John  Silver,  conces¬ 
sion  operator  at  Silver 
Sands  Beach,  said 
tourists  frequently  com¬ 
plain  about  the  smoke 
from  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.’s  smelter  stacks 
across  U.S.  40  from  the 
beach:  Silver  Sands  is 
one  of  only  two 
developed  beaches  on 
the  75-mile  long  lake. 


Silver  said  the 
millions  of  brine  flies 
that  swarm  under 
tourists’  feet  are  an  an¬ 
noyance,  although  they 
don’t  bite  or  sting.  The 
only  living  thing  in  the 
lake  is  the  three-inch 


New  language  to  be  taught 


lA'new  language  class  will  be  taught 
ds  fall  on  an  experimental  basis,  ac- 
:rding  to  Robert  Blair,  linguistics 


[The  class  was  taught  winter 
3  mester  1977  for  the  first  time  and 
;  Mother  class  will  be  added  this  fall. 
‘‘Tagalog”  is  one  of  the  three 
itional  languages  of  the  Philippines 
id  is  “one  of  several  classes  being 
!|^ht  Jjy  native  instructors,”  Blair 

The  class  will  meet  three  hours  a 
sek  and  require  more  individual 
ady. 

^Anyone  interested  in  taking  the  class 


must  receive  permission  from  Blair. 

Blandino  Flores,  a  junior  in  ac¬ 
counting,  will  teach  the  201  class,  and 
Aida  Santos  will  teach  the  beginning 


Cantonese  was  taught  on  a  trial 
basis  last  year  and  is  now  being  taught 
regularly. 


000. 


Other  experimental  classes  include 
Serbo-croation,  Persian,  Vietnamese, 
'Tahitian  and  Armenian. 


[‘All  of  these  are  exotic  languages,” 
Blair  said.  He  said  the  classes  require  a 
serious  student  and  people  with  ties  to 
these  countries  might  be  interested. 
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development  as  a  state 
park. 


Fumes  from  nearby 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.’s 
fertilizer  plant  at  times 
drift  over  the  beach. 
Silver  describes  it  as  a 
“rotten  egg”  smell. 

Silver,  his  father  and 
brother  also  operate  a 
marina  with  220  boat 
slips.  Winds  on  the  lake 
average  10  knots  an 
hour.  Silver  said,  mak¬ 
ing  the  lake  popular  with 
sailors. 


He  said  powerboat 
enthusiasts  avoid  the 
lake  because  of  its 
corrosive  waters.  The 
hard  water  scares  away 
all  but  foolhardy  water 
skiers,  he  said. 

“It  really  hurts  to 
fall,”  he  said.  “The 
water  gets  up  your  nose 
and  you  feel  like  you’ve 
got  a  bad  cold  the  next 
couple  of  days.” 

The  closest  sailing 
destination  is  Antelope 
Island,  15  miles  or  a  half¬ 
day’s  trip.  Antelope  is 
one  of  10  islands  in  the 
lake. 

What  was  billed  as  the 
biggest  sand -drag  racing 
event  ever  was  held  this 
month  at  Silver  Sands, 
with  prize  money  of  $15,- 


Dozens  of  private  in¬ 
terests  and  county,  state 
and  federal  agencies 
have  a  hand  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  lake  and  its 
resources.  Its  dissolved 
mineral  content, 
retrieved  by  several 
firms,  is  estimated  in  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

A  drawback  to  new 
recreational  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  lack  of  per¬ 
manent  water  and  sewer 
lines  to  the  south  shore. 
Presently,  all  water  must 
be  trucked  in  and  all 
sewage  must  be  hauled 


lake’s  level  an  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  visitors 
center. 


Despite  the  annoyance 
of  smoke,  fumes  and' 
brine  flies,  Silver  said  he 
grossed  $500,000  last 
year  from  the  sale  of 
hamburgers,  soft  drinks, 
curios  and  sailboats. 

The  Silvers  used  to 
own  Silver  Sands,  but 
sold  it  to  Utah  in  1975  for 


Last  month,  the  Utah 
Legislature  appropriated 
$208,000  for  a  temporary 
water  hookup  to  a 
municipal  water  tank  six 
miles  away. 

But  state  planners  say 
private  developers  won’t 
sink  any  money  into  lake 
developments  until  a 
permanent  sewer  and 
water  connection  can  be 
made  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2 
million. 

Earl  Kohler,  head  of 
park  development,  said 
officials  will  ask  the 
legislature  next  year  for 
$5.5  million  and  the 
federal  government  for 
$3  million  to  begin 
development. 

The  first  phase  is  to 
include  utility  hookups, 
the  dredging  of  the  lake 
bottom  at  Silver  Sands 
to  better  control  the 


The  second  phase,  to 
begin  in  about  five  years, 
would  include  a  larger 
marina  where  private 
developers  could  build 
hotels,  restaurants  and  a 
shopping  mall.  The  state 
would  build  a  6,000- 
space  parking  lot. 

Other  hoped-for  im¬ 
provements  might  in¬ 
clude  a  health  spa,  in¬ 
door  swimming  pools,  a 
dance  pavilion,  gift 
shops  and  a  heliport. 

An  off-road  vehicle 
park  and  campgrounds 
might  be  developed  up 
the  beach  from  Silver 
Sands,  Kohler  said. 

The  third  phase  an¬ 
ticipates  a  monorail  to 
run  visitors  between  the 
parking  lot,  marina  and 
beach  areas.  Planners 
also  envision  restoring 
an  open-car  railroad  to 
run  between  Silver 
Sands,  the  marina.  An¬ 
telope  Island  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Besides  promoting 
tourism,  a  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  would  be  to  attract 
Utah  residents  who  once 
flocked  by  the  thousands 
to  Saltair  and  other 
lakeside  resorts.  The  last 
attraction  for  residents 
was  a  nighttime  dinner 
cruise  oh  a  57-foot  boat 
—  a  venture  given  up  in 
1975. 

Now,  Utah  license 
plates  are  rare  in  Silver’s 
gravel  parking  lot. 


According  to  Dye,  the 
University  Standards  of¬ 
fice  has  gone  “low 
profile”  so  far  as  policing 
standards  of  dress  and 
grooming,  but  this  does 
not  mean  the  standards 
have  changed  in  any 
way. 


Dye  said  students 
should  remember  they 
are  students  no  matter 
where  they  are  and  that 
these  standards  always 
apply.  “These  are  LDS 
standards,  not  just  BYU 
standards.” 


each  other  observe  these 
standards,  according  to 
Dye.  He  said  many  new 
freshman  don’t  violate 
the  standards  until  they 
observe  the  example  set 
by  upperclassmen. 

Not  only  students,  but 
“All, university  person¬ 
nel  and  students  have  a 
responsiblity  to  remind 
one  another  when  we  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the 
Code  of  Honor  and  dress 
and  grooming  stan¬ 
dards,”  Pres.  Dallin 

Oaks  said.  “The  faculty  students  are  here  should! 
members  have  a  special  show  their  maturity  and’ 
responsibility  since  the  ability  to  follow  leaders.! 
persons  they  see  in  the  “We  should  not  have  to’ 
classroorn^  are  obviously  be  beating  students  over! 

“Jeans,  regardless  of  students.”  the  head  and  bringing  it; 

color  or  material,  are  not  Both  Pres.  Oaks  and  up  all  the  time  to  remind 
appropriate  campus  Dye  said  everyone  them.”  !  ! 

wear  for  female  stu-  -*  i  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  i  ,  , 
dents,  except  in  the  im- 

mediate  living  area  or  at  I  ^  ~  i 

informal  outdoor  ac-  ■  I 

tivities,”  he  said.  Many  ^  ‘ 

women  students  had 
been  telling  their 
teachers  it  was  all  right 
to  wear  jeans  now,  he 
said,  but  jeans  of  any 
color  are  not  authorized. 

He  said  women  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  be  careful 
no  matter  what  type  of  ‘  j*— \ 

material  pants  are  made  ^ 

of;  if  they  are  jeans  style  t  ' 

they  are  unacceptable.  ) 

There  are  some  x  /I  .  VM  „ 

“beautifully  feminine” 
things  made  of  denim¬ 
like  material,  he  said, 
but  students  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference. 

It  is  “well-tailored 
slacks”  that  are  per¬ 
missible,  not  jeans,  he 
said. 

If  men  are  to  wear 
jeans  they  should  be 
clean  and  in  good  repair, 
he  continued.  “Students 

should  be  dressed  so  that  numh  mi-  ■  mui.  kumi  h-bmi 

.  X*  ■  0.1  ij  OlIiu  Iv.  wRtnIItt  iUDLIvAiM 

at  any  time  they  could  ■  . 

go  to  a  devotional  and  ONLY  $3.95  PLUS  25'  P.O.BOX 761 
not  be  ashamed  to  go  "POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING  fnovo,  utah  8460i 
down  and  shake  Presi-  ■  . 

dent  Kimball’s,  hand.”  NAME . . . 

Students,  especially  ■  ADDRESS . . 

upperclassmen,  have  a  ^  CITY-STATE . 

responsibility  to  help  ■  ■  ■  ■  «  ,  ,  a  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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Cut  down  speeding, 
CB  "Smokey'  reports 


The  CB  radio  craze  has  gone  too  far. 

With  Utah’s  mounting  highway  death  toll,  at  least  part  of  the  blame 
might  be  placed  on  some  “CB’ers,”  who  collaborate  to  warn  each  other 
of  highway  patrolmen  and  radar  traps  on  the  highway  ahead. 

One  only  needs  to  monitor  the  nationwide  “truckers’  ”  channel, 
Channel  19,  to  hear  travelers  informing  each  other  bf  speed  trap  loca¬ 
tions. 

This  attitude  of  working  together  to  break  the  law  is  evident  in  the 
recent  movie  “Smokey  and  the  Bandit.”  “Smokey”  is  the  story  of  two 
truckers  who  work  with  others  through  a  CB  radio  to  break  the  speed 
limit  at  speeds  over  100  mph.  People  with  two-way  radios  collaborate 
with  the  “Bandit”  to  outwit  pursuing  lawmen,  who  are  portrayed  in  a 
Keystone-cop  manner. 

“Smokey  and  the  Bandit”  is  a  fictional  story.  But  the  points  raised 
against  it  are  real.  At  the  time  the  55  mph  speed  limit  was  introduced, 
highway  officials  found  that  it  not  only  saved  fuel,  but  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives. 

But  after  several  years  traveling  at  55,  travelers  began  to  gradually 
speed  up,  until  speeds  increased  several  miles-per-hour. 

As  traffic  speed  increased,  so  did  accidents. 

In  Utah,  for  example,  traffic  deaths  rose  from  176  deaths  as  of 
Aug.  26,  1976  to  a  total  of  229  for  the  same  period  in  1977. 

What  kind  of  image  must  it  convey  to  the  children  of  this  country 
when  Mommy  and  Daddy  speed  on  the  highway  or  use  the  radio  to 
break  the  law  and  not  get  caught?  This  small  breach  of  lawlessness 
must  eventually  spread  to  other  areas. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  truck  driver  crashed  through  a  police  roadblock 
at  high  speed  after  leading  the  patrolmen  on  a  chase  similar  to  that  in 

Smokey  and  the  Bandit.”  Another  man  was  arrested  last  week  after 
being  chased  at  speeds  over  100  mph  through  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Increasing  speed  has  been  a  factor  in  most  fatal  accidents  in  Utah, 
with  trucks  involved  in  many  of  the  accidents.  Four  of  the  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  along  a  stretch  of  U.S.  Highway  91  South  of  Nephi  involved 
trucks,  resulting  in  17  fatalities. 

Is  the  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  destination  a  few  minutes  earlier 
worth  the  chance  of  possibly  causing  a  disaster? 

Travelers  should  use  two-way  radios  to  preserve  law  and  order,  not 
to  help  outwit  it.  Such  emergency  operations  as  the  highly-successful 
REACT  organization  have  found  ways  to  do  so,  while  still  having  the 
radios  to  use  for  enjoyment. 

Slow  down  and  live  ...  the  reality  of  seeing  a  bruised,  broken  and 
lifeless  young  body  lying  on  the  pavement  is  not  the  glamorous  image 
of  speeding  as  conveyed  by  “Smokey  and  the  Bandit.” 


Former  president 
still  supporting  V 


Several  weeks  ago,  the  anonymous  donor  i 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  identified  I 
Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks.  It  should  have  come  as  no  svl; 
prise  that  BYU’s  benefactor  was  Dr.  Ernest  I  t. 
Wilkinson,  who  was  president  of  BYU  for  20  yeajiyO! 

When  announcing  the  anonymous  donation 
March  1974,  Pres.  Oaks  explained  that  a  cash  pri  la 
was  being  offered  for  the  best  idea  for  use  of  t 
money.  But  instead  of  awarding  one  prize  a 
nounced,  five  cash  awards  were  given  because  of  t 
volume  and  quality  of  suggestions.  Pres.  Wilkins  li' 
received  696  ideas. 


Freeway  completion  needed 
to  slow  rising  traffic  fatalities 


A  lot  of  talk  in  government  circles  these  days  deals 
with  excessive  traffic  speeds  and  related  fatalities. 


Gov.  Scott  Matheson  announced  Tuesday  that  he 
will  push  for  $400,000  in  federal  funds  to  strengthen 
the  undermanned  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety  released  a  report  that  said 
speeding,  combined  with  inexperience  and  drinking, 
was  the  cause  of  the  1977  increase  in  Utah  traffic 
deaths. 


Anyone  from  drunk  drivers  to  aging  citizens  to  ex¬ 
uberant  adolescents  could  sneeze  while  driving  and 
jerk  the  steering  wheel,  forcing  the  car  into  oncom¬ 
ing  traffic.  A  dotted  yellow  line  down  a  narrow  strip 
of  asphalt  doesn’t  give  much  resistance  to  a  ton  of 
steel. 


Ironically,  the  Utah  Department  of  Transporta- 


It  stands  to  reason.  The  faster  a  vehicle  is  travel¬ 
ing,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  a  collision  in  which 
the  occupants  will  not  survive. 

Therefore,  funds  should  be  allocated  to  “beef  up” 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  to  catch  the  speeders. 
Right?  Maybe. 


Twenty-three  persons  would  probably  still  be 
alive  today,  speeding  or  not,  if  a  stretch  of  old  U.S. 


91  had  been  incorporated  into  the  1-15  freeway 
system  the  first  of  this  year.  Among  them  are  two 
former  BYU  students  and  their  six  children  who  died 
Friday  in  a  head-on  collision. 


This  stretch  is  an  old  two-lane  highway  40  miles 


Y's  a  Wherefores 


If  a  United  States  Consumer  Protec-  tion  of  these  objectives  was  the  deploy- 


tion  Agency  is  ever  established,  it  ment  of  a  ‘parasol’  thermal  shade  to 


dents  call  the  stretch  “death  row,”  and  there  is  am¬ 
ple  reason.  Since  July,  there  have  been  four  acci¬ 
dents  involving  17  deaths  on  this  stretch  —  all  of 
them  were  head-on  collisions  with  semi-trucks. 

Motorists  in  a  car,  van  or  whatever,  even  at  55 
mph,  don’t  have  much  of  a  chance  to  survive  in  a 
head-on  with  a  semi-truck. 

Speeding  and  negligence  may  have  been  factors  in 
these  cases,  but  the  fact  still  remains:  had  there 
been  a  divided  highway  or  a  freeway,  the  accidents 
probably  would  not  have  happened. 


completed  interstate  have  experienced  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  traffic  volumes  and  accident  rates.  Old 
U.S.  91  south  of  Nephi  is  a  prime  example.” 

One  day  later  a  family  of  eight  died. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  has  a 
team  of  investigators  studying  the  problem  right 
now  because  they  are  “interested  in  whether  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  highway.” 

The  State  Transportation  Commission  moved  the 
start  of  interstate  construction  of  this  stretch  of 
highway  from  1981  to  1978,  but  it  all  depends  upon 
“receiving  additional  funds  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Utah  has  asked  the  federal  government  for  a  grant 
to  buy  more  radars  and  speed  control  devices. 
While  these  things  are  needed,  new  highways  are 
more  critical.  A  statement  from  UDOT  said  the 
state  must  decide  whether  to  use  limited  highway 
money  to  repair  existing  interstates  or  to  start  to 
replace  older  highways. 

The  solution  is  simple;  Let’s  replace  the  older 
highways. 

The  money  needs  to  be  found  somewhere  to  finish 
old  U.S.  91  and  other  highways  like  it  before  more 
people  needlessly  lose  their  lives. 

— Kent  Rappleye 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


The  winner  of  the  $1100  first  prize  suggested  su  ifa 
port  for  the  computerized  language  translation  th  * 
in  progress  at  BYU.  Other  ideas  receiving  ca  n 
prizes  included  giving  aid  to  train  church  leadersh  rg 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  the  writi:  < 
and  production  of  a  Mormon  motion  picture  and  t  ta  < 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  Lamanite  relations.  ai: 

Pres.  Wilkinson  has  already  funded  the  first  tv 
projects,  financing  of  a  computerized  language  tra  gi 
slation  program  and  the  training  of  LDS  Chur  J 
leadership  in  underdeveloped  nations.  In  April  Pn  tw 
Wilkinson  donated  a  42  percent  interest  in  a  17-8to  ‘1 
Houston,  Texas,  apartment  building  to  the  LE  i(t 
Church  Education  System  and  BYU.  ; 

One-third  of  the  gift  was  designated  for  the  BY  k): 
Translation  Sciences  Institute  (TSI)  for  tl  m 
purchase  of  a  computer  to  process  translation 
foreign  languages.  The  other  two-thirds  w.  h' 
designated  for  use  by  the  church  for  operation  « 
schools  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America  and  for  loai  io 
to  students  in  Central  America,  South  America,  tl  (h 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  contributions  are  not  only  being  made  1  L] 
Pres.  Wilkinson.  The  giving  of  these  gifts  has  m  Jii 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Pres.  Wilkinson  H 
wife  and  family.  Instead  of  receiving  the  property  iqi 
money  as  part  of  their  inheritance,  the  Wilkinsoi 
have  chosen  to  help  others.  i 

This  monetary  gift  is  not  the  only  contributic  In 
made  by  Pres.  Wilkinson.  Besides  serving  as  pref  as 
dent  of  the  university  for  20  years.  Pres.  Wilkinst  fi' 
has  given  selflessly  of  his  time  and  talents.  He  w.  i 
instrumental  in  the  compilation  of  the  100-ye  M 
history  of  BYU.  These  volumes  were  published  (  ^ 
part  of  the  university’s  centennial  celebration.  nt:i 
When  it  appeared  that  the  history  might  m 
become  available  to  the  general  public,  it  was  Pre  ,41: 
Wilkinson  who  personally  agreed  to  underwri  an 
much  of  the  cost  of  publication.  And  again  h  iss 
family  heartily  approved  of  his  gift. 

The  influence  of  the  Wilkinsons’  generosity  in  gi  ij 
ing  of  time  and  money  cannot  be  measured.  Com 
tless  numbers  of  people  will  benefit  from  the  con  • ; 
puter  language  translation.  The  message  of  the  LD  r 
Church  can  be  presented  more  efficiently.  Ne 
members  of  the  church  in  leadership  positions  in  ui  f  ^ 
derdeveloped  nations  can  realize  their  potential  an  «ii 
be  of  greater  service  because  of  the  education  the  b: 
will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  Wilkinsons’  gift. 

The  dedication  and  sacrifice  of  Pres.  Wilkinso,  ,1. 
and  his  family  is  exemplary  and  those  who  witnei , 
and  benefit  from  these  efforts  are  grateful. 

The  stamp  of  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  on  Brighai 
Young  University  will  outlive  his  engraved  nan 
designating  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center,  the  stt 
dent  union,  the  most  used  of  all  buildings  0 
campus.  Because  of  his  dedication  and  willingne|El 
to  sacrifice  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  fwis 
all  years  to  come.  B 


IP 


— Suzanne  R.  Olv® 
Universe  Editorial  Writ* 


ought  to  include  an  Office  of  'Transla 
tion  of  Government  Communications. 


The  language  used  by  many  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  has  been  called 
“goobledegook”  or  “govemmentese.” 
But  there’s  no  “ease”  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  sense  out  of  it. 

For  example,  a  letter  from  the  Air 


Letters  to  Editor 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  All  letters  sub¬ 
mitted  should  be  typed  double-  or 
triple-spaced  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
and  should  include  the  writer’s 
name,  signature,  home  town  and 
local  phone  number.  Handwritten 
letters  will  not  be  considered.  Let¬ 
ters  must  be  250  words  or  less  and 
should  be  mailed  or  brought  to  538 
ELW_C  by  10  a.m.  the  day  before 
publication.  Editorial  pages  are 
published  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
Normal  publication  schedule  will 
begin  Sept.  7. 


alleviate  the  orbital  workshop  thermal 
problem  created  by  the  loss  of  the 
micrometeroid  shield  during  the 
Skylab  I  launch.” 

Why  couldn’t  the  writer  have  tran¬ 
slated  that  into  common  English? 

“Before  the  astronauts  could  perform 
their  experiments,  they  had  to  erect  an 

’  X  iiT  -Vtt  -  ‘umbrella’  over  their  space  station  to 

Force  arrived  at  the  Daily  Universe  make  it  livable.  During  launching,  a 
this  week.  I  knew  after  the  first  sen-  sun  and  meteor  shield  had  tom  off, 
fence  they  weren  t  speaking  my  making  temperatures  inside  Skylab  I 
language.  It  read:  “The  attached  docu-  soar.” 

ments  have  been  prepared  to  assist  k  _ _  .  i,„>  u  j  •  .  • 

your  firm  in  updating  your  vendor  file  w^sWn^on  D  C  ", 

in  our  Customer  Integrated  Automated  ”1 

Procurement  System  (CIAPS).”  f  f  ^ 

T-v,  1  11  .  j  experts  at  the  art  of  obfuscation  — 

The  paragraphs  were  all  numbered  being  able  to  talk  at  great  length 

as  though  someone  might  not  be  able  without  saying  very  much  of  any  sub- 

to  count  them,  and  the  fourth  one  stance,  or,  worse,  being  able  to  give  PTWr  hv 

began:  Upon  receipt  of  your  reply  we  others  the  impression  that  they  mean  FdH^rS? 

wha‘’Sf„‘’AhX"k£r,  SI’S  seSa„X“zrr‘‘“'i;?' 

SrHer.SeSeS’harbSS” 

• .  j  .  1  .  ■  ]•  *  f  “inoperative”  when  the  administration 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  fist  of  had  changed  its  story,  or  the  super- 

Rems  we  might  be  supplying  to  the  Air  secret  can  speak  of  “terminating  with 

Force  beginning  with  weapons  and  extreme  prejudice”  when  they  mean 

missile  components.  killing. 

Apparently  the  letter  had  something  That’s  not  to  say  that  people  in 
to  do  with  advertising  placed  in  the  Washington  are  necessarily  less 

paper  by  the  Air  Force.  Its  a  fairly  trustworthy  than  people  anywhere 

stoaightfoiward  example  of  jargon  or  else.  Obfuscation  and  gobbledegook 

shop  talk  that  s  gotten  oui,  of  hand.  are  found  in  medicine,  law,  education,  .  .  . . . . 

This  isn’t  an  attempt  to  poke  fun  at  the  social  sciences  and  almost  any  many  outsiders  parking  in  our  spaces 

fu®  Force.  It  must  be  said’  to  be  other  specialized  field.  But  those  in  all  (people  attending  the  Genealogy, 

fair  about  it,  that  the  government  is  far  phases  of  government  have  a  special  Seminar,  special  conferences  and 

from  alone  in  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  responsibility  to  communicate  well  '  ”  ’  ’  "  ... 

our  language.  All  of  us  do  it  at  one  time  with  their  constituents  because  those 
oij  another.  But  the  use  of  pretentious,  constituents  are  paying  the  freight, 
hrgh-flown  language  or  jargon  in  or-  Or,  to  put  it  in  terms  that  might  be 
dmary  communication  is  annoying  at  used  by  “a  highly  placed  White  House 

b0st  and  counterproductive  at  worst,  source,”  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  -.  . . . . 

b^ause  little  or  no  communication  sworn  representatives  of  the  people  to  tion,  we  don’t  see  why  the  “A”  section 

takes  place  when  the  speaker  or  writer  render  full  and  complete  explication  to  cannot  be  decreased  in  size  esneciallv 

g^ts  carried  away  by  his  words.  the  people,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 

It’s  as  though  people  who  use  such  candor,  of  all  structured  and  unstruc- 
language  want  the  satisfaction  of  tell-  tured  activities  effected  as  a  result  of 
ii%  us  something,  but  they  don’t  want  the  constitutional  mandates,  per- 
uf  to  know  what  they  said.  quisites  and  responsibilities  incum- 

■Consider  another  example,  from  bent  upon  their  offices.” 
what  apparently  was  a  NASA  com-  —Don  L.  Searle 

mtimque.  “Paramount  to  the  comple-  Universe  editorial  writer 


Insurance,  parking  reviewed 


Insurance  victims 


Parking  conditions 

Editor: 

Parking  conditions  at  BYU  have 
always  been  bad.  Now  they  are  even 
worse.  It’s  really  ironical  how  we  pay 
good  money  for  a  “B”  sticker  and  yet 
have  to  search  for  a  “legitimate”  park¬ 
ing  space.  We  cannot  park  in  the  “A” 
section  even  though  it  is  always  more 
empty  than  full.  Now  that  there  are 


trailers  parked  for  up  to  a  week),  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  find  a  space. 
It  is  unfair  for  we  students  to  pay 
money  and  find  that  spaces  are/  oc¬ 
cupied  by  “outsiders.” 

In  light  of  this  increased  competi- 


cannot  be  decreased  in  size  especially 
since  it  is  always  so  empty.  The  entire 
parking  situation  is  a  disgrace.  Has 
BYU  forgotten  about  the  rights  of  the 
students? 


—Fran  E.  Teller 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
—Ana  Eugenia  Ferreira 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


THE  ANSWER  To  THE  RETiRE  WENT  AGE  DEBATE  SHEWS 
RELATIVELY  SIMPLE'  ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  A  ROLlCY  THAT  AT 
ONCE  ACCOMMOPATFS  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  BE  USEFUL 
AND  PRODUCTiVE^fir::,.^  BAST  THEIR  60’s... 


...AND  FLIMINATFS  THOSE  WHO  HAVEN'T 
HIT  A  LICK  SINCE  THEIR  20's.  ' 


Editor: 

Since  becoming  a  part-time  in¬ 
surance  agent,  I  have  met  several  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  victimized  by 
some  of  my  more  predatory  colleagues. 

Many  college  age  people,  out  of  con¬ 
cern  for  their  new  or  future  families, 
have  been  led  to  sign  promissory  notes, 
which  sometimes  constitute  a  several 
thousand  dollar  debt,  in  order  to  pay 
the  first  few  years’  premiums  on  “cash 
value”  (usually  whole  life)  insurancs 
policies.  The  agents  who  sell  thse 
policies  generally  do  not  even  mention 
that  “term”  insurance  is  usally 
available  at  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  the  cost 
and  does  just  as  good  a  job  in  covering 
the  high  financial  burden  if  the  father 
of  a  young  family  were  to  die. 

I  am  not  trying  to  malign  all  agents, 
but  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  main 
motive  for  which  many  of  them  are 
selling  “whole  life”  policies  to  young 
people  is  for  the  substanially  higher 
comission  involved,  and  a  few  are  mak¬ 
ing  these  more  lucrative  sales  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  buyer  to  go  into  debt  with  a 
note. 

These  agents  do  a  double  injustice 
because  not  only  does  the  individual 
start  his  after-college  life  with  a  large 
debt,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  becomes 
engaged  in  a  losing  proposition.  The 
additional  payment,  called  the 
premium,  on  “whole  life”  policies  goes 
into  a  type  of  savings  called  the  “cash 
value,”  which  typically  yields  from  two 
to  five  per  cent  interest,  and  the  money 
which  is  lent  usually  must  be  paid 
back' at  six  to  eight  per  cent  interest. 

I  would  hope  that  these  students 
would  be  especially  cautious  of  those 
agents  and  companies  which  offer 
anything  that  resembles  a  “free  lunch” 
or  “buy  now,  pay  later”  type  plan.  It  is 
wise  to  shop  around  and  possibly  do 
some  research  by  listening  to  the  Tele¬ 
tip  message  and  by  reading  in  sources 
like  the  Consumer  Reports  series 
which  ran  from  January  to  June  of 
1967  and  January  to  March  of  1974,  or 
in  books  like  Van  Caspel’s  “Money 
Dynamics,”  Dacey’s  “What’s  Wrong 
With  Your  Life  Insurance?”or  Miller’s 
“Economic  Issues  for  Consumers.” 

In  most  cases,  students  will  find- 
some  sort  of  inexpensive  “term”  in¬ 


surance  is  best  for  them  at  this  time.  In 
this  way,  they  can  purchase  adequate 
insurance,  avoid  a  regrettable  debt  and 
use  their  savings  for  something 
meaningful  like  home  storage,  a  down 
payment  on  a  house,  or  another 
semester  in  school. 


Students  not  aware 


Editor: 

At  the  entrance  to  our.  canmus  reads 
the  sign,  “The  World  is  Our  (Jampus.” 
I  have  had  a  growing  concern  about  the 
real  awareness  of  BYU  students.  Are 
we  really  cognizant  of  the  world  we  live 
in?  After  looking  at  the  front  page  of 
one  Universe,  I  had  more  cause  to  won¬ 


der. 


The  front  page  consisted  of  one  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  local  cherry  harvests,  two  on 
the  decisions  of  the  Provo  City  Com¬ 
mission,  two  on  events  or  decisions  be¬ 
ing  made  at  BYU,  one  on  BYU 
research  being  conducted,  and  one  on 
BYU  grade  inflation.  As  “The  Un¬ 
iverse”  is  the  title  of  our  student 
newspaper,  I  feel  that  its  contents 
should  more  accurately  reflect  its 
name.  We  need  to  get  out  of  isolation 
in  Provo  Valley  by  expanding  our 
horizons,  entering  the  intellectual 
marketplace,  and  showing  more  con¬ 
cern  for  national  and  international 
events  and  problems.  Local  events  and 
trivia  are  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
Daily  Herald,  if  any  students  are 
honestly  interested  in  them.  Let’s 
allow  the  Universe  to  tailor  to  the 
needs  of  an  international  student 
body,  not  to  that  of  Utah  County. 

— Norman  Angerhofer 
Montrose,  Colo. 


and  mutterings  of  those  on  th 
campus  who  find  it  a  bore  and  a  tot  / 
waste  of  time  to  stand  each  momij  g 
for  a  few  seconds  and  honor  that  gref 
country  in  which  we  are  so  lucky  I 
live?  And  because  there  are  those  wlL 
find  it  such  a  great  sacrifice  to  givep 
few  seconds  of  their  precious  tinf' 
every  morning  to  stand  and  thank  G 
that  we  are  free. 

Please,  for  those  of  us  who  realip; 
how  lucky  we  are  and  how  grateful  vf 
need  to  be  —  please,  continue  to  alloL" 
us  the  wonderful  privilege  of  standii  di 
each  morning  and  each  evening  w 
honor  our  country  and  our  flag.  Ar 
then  maybe  for  those  whose  toes  g  ^ 
cold  when  it  snows,  or  whose  am 
break  when  the  books  they  are  carryii  aa 
get  a  little  too  heavy,  or  whose  sk  k 
leaks  when  it  rains  —  maybe  we  c*  ^ 
give  a  one  minute  warning  bell  so  th«  » 
have  time  to  duck  into  the  neare  ii 
building.  After  all,  we  would  hate  f(  w 
them  to  give  a  few  seconds  of  their  tin  B 
for  their  country  —  men  only  ga>  Ifl 
their  lives  for  them. 

—Becky  JohnsqlBel 
Maynard,  Massachuset  pf: 


Students  abused 

Editor: 

I  wish  to  bring  attention  to  the  abus  a 
the  students  and  others  receive  frori 
most  of  the  landlords  and  employers  i) , 
the  town  of  Provo. 


The  contracts  which  renters  are  r«l.  - 
quired  to  sign  to  live  in  a  majority  c  £ 
the  apartments  are  illegal  and  ur  ' 

mnSPinnaKla  nnUA«r  A.L.  V 


Missed  national  anthem 


conscionable.  They  infringe  on  th  ij 
rights  of  people.  Landlords  are  bein  |  * 
paid  to  serve  the  tenants;  not  the  tc  h 
nants  paying  the  landlord  to  serve  th  H 
landlord. 


Editor: 

During  this  summer,  I  have  really 
missed  the  opportunity  to  stand  each 
morning  and  pay  tribute  to  my  flag 
and  to  my  country  while  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  played  across  the 
campus. 

I  have  become  greatly  concerned 
because  I  have  heard  that  this  privilege 
may  be  taken  away  from  us  next  year. 
Why  —  because  of  the  murmurings 


£0 


Also,  the  wages  which  are  pa  _ 
people  in  Provo  do  not  represent  thi 
hard  work  given.  There  is  not  a  singl  . 
town  that  I  have  ever  been  in  or  hear*  I 
of  which  pays  as  low  wages  as  Provi '  > 
does.  I 

The  people,  especially  students,  ii 
this  town  are  suppressed  and  abused 
If  this  continues,  who  knows,  thii  v 
could  be  another  Berkeley  and,  then 
maybe  it  should  be. 

—Brent  Braj 
Salem,  Ore^ 
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Camp  youngsters  guide  their  mounts  down  forested  mountain  trail. 


Becky  gives  Hershey  an  affectionate  pat  down  at  the  old  corral.  The  little  girl  was  part  of  a  group  that  visited  Camp  Rogers  in  the  Uintas. 


Becky  says  goodby  to  Mary 
Jones,  at  Camp  Rogers. 


i/lount  seems  to  be  horse-laughing  at  the  new  batch  of  greenhorns. 


time  in  the  saddle 

Story  and  photos 
by  LISA  PIERSON 
Universe  Photographer 

“VVe  got  a  new  batch  of  campers  coming  in  today. 

I  guess  I’ll  have  another  bunch  of  greenhorns  like  the 
group  last  week,”  says  Mary  Jones,  horse  wrangler 
for  Camp  Rogers,  as  forty  kids  pile  out  of  a  camp 
bus.  “These  kids  don’t  know  a  thing  about  horses.” 

One  little  girl  breaks  out  of  the  crowd  of  beat-up 
suitcases  and  lunch  bags  and  runs  along  the  dirt 
path  up  to  the  Corral. 

“Horses!  I  love  horses.”  Little  brown-haired 
Becky  slowly  reaches  out  her  fingers  to  touch  one. 

“Come  on  down  Wednesday  with  your  bunk- 
mates  and  I’ll  teach  y’all  how  to  ride,”  Mary  says. 

Waiting  for  Wednesday  to  come  is  hard  for  Becky, 
who  pesters  Mary  down  at  the  corral.  “Are  you  really 
going  to  teach  us  how  to  ride?  Even  me?  Can  I  ride 
Hershey?” 

Wednesday  finally  comes. 

Mary  tells  the  girls  to  ride  in  a  circle  to  get  used  to 
the  horses,  but  she  notices  Becky  is  having  a  hard 
time  making  Hershey  do  much  of  anything.  “Hey, 
Becky,  you  need  to  kick  him  with  your  heels  to  make 
him  go.  When  you  want  to  stop,  pull  back  and 
release.  Got  that?” 

After  the  horses  circle  a  few  times,  Mary  tells  the 
girls  to  make  the  horses  trot.  Becky  kicks  away,  but 
Hershey  won’t  move  a  muscle.  Mary  hands  her  a 
short  stick.  “Hit  him  on  the  rear  with  this  and  he’ll 
start  to  move.” 

.  Becky  beats  away  on  his  flank,  and  slowly 
Hershey  shambles  into  a  trot.  “Good  job,  Becky. 
That’s  the  first  time  anybody  has  got  that  old  bag  of 
bones  to  move  so  fast.”  Becky  beams  for  the  rest  of* 
the  day. 
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Reference  groups 

Groups  to  help 
lost  freshmen 


For  transfer  students  and  entering 
freshmen,  BYU  offers  a  class  designed 
to  help  the  student  become  familiar 
with  BYU  and  prevent  him  from 
“getting  lost  in  the  crowd.” 

The  class,  commonly  referred  to  as 
reference  groups,  is  comprised  of  sec¬ 
tions  consisting  of  eight  to  15  students 
each  and  designed  to  help  students 
make  a  successful  adjustment  to 
college  life.  Dr.  Norma  Rohde,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Reference  Group 
Program,  said. 

Class  sections  are  listed  in  the 
schedule  under  General  Education  190 
with  BYU  offering  general  sections, 
sections  for  honor  students,  sections 
for  the  handicapped  students  and  sec¬ 
tions  for  international  students. 

Dr.  Rohde  said  there  are  18  general 
sections  listed  in  the  schedule,  but  the 
number  offered  could  increase 
depending  upon  how  many  students 
register  for  the  course! 

She  said  freshmen  who  have  not 
preregistered  for  the  class  but  are  in¬ 
terested  in  joining  can  register  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  an  add/drop  card  and  following 
the  normal  procedure  for  adding 
classes. 

Dr.  Rohde  said  if  more  than  15  enroll 
in  a  section  the  section  will  be  divided 
so  all  the  students  can  still  meet  at 
that  hour  but  remain  in  the  small 
groups  common  to  the  format  of  the 
class. 

The  classes  are  somewhat  structured 
but  flexible  because  both  the  leader 
and  students  help  to  determine  what 
the  class  will  experience  and  study  in 
the  course  during  the  semester. 

The  class  meets  two  hours  each  week 
with  one  hour  used  for  discussion  and 
the  second  hour  for  an  activity,  she ' 
said. 

According  to  Dr.  Rohde,  the  teachers 
for  the  classes  are  all  volunteers,  some 
faculty,  administration  staff,  graduate 
students  and  community  residents, 
who  do  not  get  paid  for  their  work  in 


teaching  the  class. 

She  said  because  they  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  teach  the  classes  and  are 
hand-picked  by  the  coordinators  of  the 
course,  she  feels  the  teachers  are  very 
dedicated  and  do  a  good  job. 

Dr.  Rohde  said  the  program  has 
several  main  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
allow  students  to  develop  a  close 
relationship  with  other  students  and 
faculty. 

Secondly  it  helps  them  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  campus  through 
tours,  activities  and  so  forth. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  help  students  get  excited  about  lear¬ 
ning  and  better  understand  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  academic  role  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 


Dr.  Rohde  said,  “I  feel  if  we  accom¬ 
plish  those  three  things  then  the 
program  has  been  a  success.” 

She  said  said  the  program  which 
began  in  fall  of  1975  has  been  struc¬ 
tured  through  suggestions  made  by  the 
students  and  the  teachers  on  their 
evaluation  forms. 

Most  often  the  evaluations  from  the 
teachers  and  students  have  been 
positive  even  if  they  had  suggestions  to 
make  the  class  better,  she  said. 

One  teacher  made  an  evaluation  of 
the  class,  saying,  “It  has  made  a 
cohesive  group  for  10  new  freshmen 
(my  .class)  to  relate  and  feel  good 
together.  I  wish  I  were  a  freshman 
again  to  be  able  to  take  a  reference 
group.  It  would  have  saved  all  kinds  of 
problems.  I  now  know  a  lot  more  places 
and  resources  that  are  available.” 

One  student  wrote  on  the  class 
evaluation,  “I  felt  it  was  worth  my 
time  to  go.  I  enjoyed  learning  about 
things  here.  It  was  great  having  a  class 
that  you  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
saying  the  wrong  thing.  I’m  glad  that 
there  was  someone  who  cared  about 
the  freshmen  enough  to  set  up  this 
program.” 


Students  need  time, 
patience  to  get  jobs 


By  ROGER  DOUGHTY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


While  student  jobs  are  not  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  applicants,  diligence,  patience 
and  a  block  of  free  time  will  greatly 
help  the  chances  of  success. 


Club  members  to  mix  whitewash  for  T' 


Mixing  whitewash  and 
marshalling  crowds  for 
this  year’s  Y  Day  will  be 
the  first  activities  this 
year  for  members  of 
Sigma '  Epsilon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Noah 
Sifuentes,  ■  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 


Members  of  Sigma 
Epsilon  should  meet  Fri¬ 
day  at  the  BYU  Rodeo 
Grounds  from  10  a. m.  to 
4  p.m.  to  mix  whitewash 
for  the  Y,  he  said. 
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DIRECT  DISCOUNT  SALES  CO. 

1254  N.  State  (next  to  Skaggs) 
Riverside  Plaza  (formerly  B.C.  Clothing) 
Provo,  Utah 


Due  to  the  terrific  response  to  the  opening  of  our  store  at  125 
W.  Center  we  are  opening  another  store  at  1254  N.  State  (River¬ 
side  Plaza).  The  stores  will  be  loaded  with  amazing  bargains  at 
both  locations.  Most  items  are  at  least  1/2  price.  All  quality 
merchandise.  All  firsts. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  BARGAINS: 


Swedish  Knit  Suits 

Reg. 

Sale 

(missionary  colors) 

Mens  Shirts 

$129.95 

$39.95 

(short  and  long  sleeves) 

$  22.95 

$  4.99 

Name  Brand  Jeans 

$  20.00 

$  5.00 

Mens  Sport  Coats 

Mens  Double  Knit 

$  29.99 

$11.99 

,  Casual  Suits 

$  42.00 

$15.00 

Ladies  Oleg  Cassini  Suits 

$  89.95 

$19.95 

idies  D’ZIO  Shirt  Dresses 

$  79.95 

$19.95 

Ladies  Blouses 

$10-20.00 

$  4.99 

We  have  practically  all  Mens  and 
Womens  apparel  items.  Both  locations 
—  125  W.  Center  and  1254  N.  State 
(Riverside  Plaza  -  formerly  B.C. 
Clothing) 


Both  stores  will  be  open  from  9:00  AM 
until  9:00  PM  Monday  thru  Friday  and 
Saturday  until  6:00  PM 


DIRECT  DISCOUNT  SALES  CO. 


Two  locations: 

1254  N.  state 

125  W.  Center  St.  Riverside  Plaza 

Provo  Provo 

All  ITEMS  AT  BOTH  STORES 


which  point  a  four-wheel 
drive  pickup  will  haul 
the  barrels  to  a  trough 
about  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

Saturday  at  7:30  a.m. 
members  of  Sigma  Ep¬ 
silon  will  meet  at  the 
base  of  Y  Mountain  to 
marshall  the  crowds. 


Sifuentes  said. 

Approximately  2,000 
students  are  expected  to 
help  whitewash  the  huge 
block  Y  on  the,  moun¬ 
tain.  One  of  the  largest 
letters  in  the  nation,  it  is 
365  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide  and  2,000  feet 
above  the  BYU  campus. 


According  to  Don  Lyman,  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  students  seeking  jobs 
should  apply  as  soon  as  possible  and  be 
persistent  in  seeking  employment. 

Lyman  said  if  a  student  needs  em¬ 
ployment,,  he  should  keep  a  three-to- 
four-hour  block  of  time  free  at  the 
same  time  every  day. 

The  usual  shifts  are  from  4  to 7  a.m., 
6  to  10  a.m.,  8  a.m.  to  noon,  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.,  or  1  to  5  p.m. 

The  greater  demand  for  jobs  is  for 
the  afternoon  shift,  with  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  period  to  fill  being  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.,  said  Carole  Walker,  student  em¬ 
ployment  supervisor. 

She  also  said  jobs  not  only  depend 
on  tbe  student’s  skills,  but  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  schedule  as  well. 

Students  must  be  persistent  in  seek¬ 
ing  an  opening,  emphasized  Lyman. 
“They  should  make  an  immediate  ap- 
,  plication,  have  an  interview,  and  con¬ 
stantly  check  bulletin  boards  for  a  job 
possibility. 

“Let  us  get  acquainted  with  you, 
then  keep  in  touch  with  our  office  in  C- 
40  ASB,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Walker  said  students  should 
seek  off-campus  employment  and  the 
Student  Employment  Office  does  get 
requests  from  off-campus  employers. 

Not  all  employers  list  with  the  office 
and  students  would  do  well  to  try  all 
possible  sources,  he  said. 

Some  of  the  most  available  jobs  for 
students  are  working  for  Food  Services, 
Physical  Plant,  custodial  or  grounds 


crews  and  secretarial  jobs, 
Lyman. 

“There  are,  however,  many 
students  than  jobs,”  though  the  ni 
her  of  employment  opportunities 
risen  in  the  last  few  years,  he  said 


Lyman  said  most  jobs  are  filled 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  w 
many  jobs  being  held  for  previou 
trained  students,  so  there  aren’t  t] 
many  new  jobs  available. 


However,  this  does  not  mean  tP 
students  will  not  be  able  to  secure  q 
ployment  .after  the  first  of  t 
semester.  Often  jobs  do  open  up  e 
“students  should  keep  checking  e  | 
stanjly  throughout  the  semester,” 
Lyman. 

In  explaining  the  role  of  the  off^l 
Walker  sa'  ' 


Mrs. 


said  the  departm( 


them  to  the  department  that  has  ' 
opening,”  she  said. 

After  the  student  is  interviewed,/ 
the  employment  office  he  is  referred 
the  department  requesting  help  for  1 1 
final  interview.  It  is  there  the  stud<  B 
finds  out  if  he  is  hired.  || 

For  graduates,  Mrs.  Walker  s^ 
“there  are  assistantships  avail^ 
through  the  separate  departments.  |i 
To  be  hired  by  BYU  a  student  m|| 
be  full-time  and  carry  a  minimum|| 
eight  and  one-half  undergraduate  H 
six  graduate  hours,  Lyman  said.  Tjl 
maximum  hours  a  week  he  may  worl® 
20  hours.'  m 

BYU  dress  standards  apply  to  m 
employees,  he  said,  and  women  are  M 
quired  to  wear  dresses  in  most  casM 
BYU  wages  start  at  $2.35  an  hM 
and  a  student  can  earn  from  $180  L 
$200  a  month,  depending  on  how  ma  f 
hours  he  works. 


The  drums  of 
whitewash  will  then  be 
hauled  by  dump  trucks 
to  the  flats  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  from 
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This  is  the  semester  to  get  your 

programmable. 


TheTl-57. 
Its  self-teaching 
system  gets  you 
programming 
fast. 


The  TI 58  and  59. 

Both  use 

revolutionary 

plug-in 

Solid  State 

Software" 

libraries. 


TI  Programmable  57.  The  powerful 

superslide  rule  calculator  you  can  program 
right  from  the  keyboard.  Comes  with  an  easy- 
to-follow,  self-teaching  learning  guide  — over 
200  pages  of  step-by-step  instructions  and 
amples.  Quickly  learn  the  value  of  making 
petitive  calculations  at  .the  touch  of  a  key. 
Recall  entire  instruction  sequences.  Display 
intermediate  results  at  any  point  in  a  calcula- 
memories  provide 

Program  memory 


FREE. 


tion.  Eight  multi-c 
dressable  locations  to  store  and  recall 
stores  up  to  150  keystrokes  (50  progr 
Singlestep.  Backstep.  Insert  or  delete  at 
any  point  in  a  program.  Also  a  powerful 
slide  rule  calculator  with  logs,  trig  func¬ 
tions  and  advanced  statistics  routines. 


When  you  buy  a  TI  Programmable  58 
or  59  you  can  get  this  19-program 
Leisure  Library. 


n  steps).  Editing  too 


A  *35.00  value  if  you  act  now. 


The  TI-58  and  TI-59  combine  three  major  inno¬ 
vations  to  bring  the  power  of  programming  to 
you-even  if  you’ve  never  programmed  before: 

1.  Extraordinarily  powerful  — at  remarkable  low  prices. 

2.  Revolutionary  plug-in  modules  put  complex  formulas  to  work 
at  the  touch  of  a  key. 

3.  Step-by-step  learning  guide  that  takes  you  frorri  the  basics  of 
programming  through  advanced  programmings- language  you 
can  understand. 


points  from  tricks  made  and  bid.  U.S,  Che  Federation 
Rankings,  Wins,  iosses.  draws  Codebreaker.  3,024  possi- 
... - , - ...  - ,-yg  challenge.  Black  Jack.  Acey 


agn°icationThoto^lUFIM-ln-^^^^^^^^ 


:?'pnmai 


TI  Progrsmmsbio  58. up  to  480  program 

steps,  or  up  to  60  memories.  Master  Library 
module  contains  25  prewritten  programs  in 
math,  engineering,  statistics  and  finance.  Also 
increases  number  of  steps -up  to  5000.  Library 
programs  may  also  be  addressed  from  the  key¬ 
board  or  inserted  as  subroutines.  Can  also  be 
used  with  Tl's  new 
PC-1  OOA  printer/plot-  $•! 

ter.  It  lets  you  plot,  * 
print  headings  and  prompt-messages. 


wpy 


124 


95* 


TI  Programmable  59.  More  powerful  than  the  TI-58.  Up  to 
960  program  steps  or  up  to  100  memories.  Magnetic  cards  store 
up  to  960  steps.  And,  record  and  pro¬ 
tect  custom  programs.  Also  10  user 
flags.  6  levels  of  subroutines.  4  types 
of  branches.  ^ 


Optional  Libraries.  Applied  statistics,  SuiVeying,  Real 
Estate/Finance,  Aviation,  Marine  Navigation.  $35.00*  each. 


i 


r59  Serial  Number 


Texas  Instruments 


INCORPORATED 
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yiVlountain  Bell  gives 
new  phone  service 


s  the  new  school  year  begins, 
)  untain  Bell  is  gearing  up  to  provide 
fice  to  BYU  students, 
ilifford  D.  Finch,  Provo  customer 
cice  manager,  said  a  Phone  Center 
ere  has  been  set  up  in  the  Reception 
iter,  ELWC,  to  help  students 
vive  phone  service.  It  will  be  open 
;  'y  through  Sept.  9  (except  Sunday 
'  Labor  Day)  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 

ihere  is  no  need  for  students  to  go 
)  mtown  to  arrange  for  new  telephone 
'  cice.  Finch  said,  in  fact,  they  prefer 
:|elents  come  to  the  Wilkinson  Cen- 
“There  are  better  parking  facilities 
they  won’t  have  to  compete  with 
other  customers,”  he  said, 
ihe  company  has  already  received 
)0  new  phone  requests  by  con- 
ring  incoming  freshmen,  and  Finch 
;  C3cts  “thousands”  of  new  customers 


ihere  are  three  ways  new  service  is 
died  by  Mountain  Bell,  according 
(inch. 

)  a  student  has  never  had  a  phone  in 
r  name  before,  an  advance  pay- 
iit  of  $35-$40  is  expected,  which  ap- 
3  to  the  first  month’s  bill  and  in- 
I  ilation  charges. 

or  those  who  have  had  past  service 
i  aeir  names  and  have  paid  their  bills 
nptly,  no  deposit  is  required. 

■  a  previous  customer  has  not  paid 
or  her  bills,  a  two  month  actual 
pge  must  be  paid,  based  on  the 
:ges  that  person  has  normally  had. 


is  necessary  for  the 
i  iiinations  to  be  sub- 
'  to  the  Council  of 
I'emments’  office,  47 
00  East  in  Provo,  by 
».m.  today.  Along 
1  the  nomination,  a 
mt  photograph  of  the 
iiinee  should  also  be 
I  mitted,  according  to 
m  Sperry,  executive 
►etary  for  the  council. 
i  addition  to  being 
deints  or  former  resi¬ 
ts  or  Utah  County, 
3e  nominated  must 
made  an  out- 
iding  contribution  to 
Utah  County  area, 
ihe  executive 
tary  said  anyone 
maxe  nominations 
all  nominations 
t  have  three 
atures. 

perry  said  this  will 
the  fifth  year  the 
ard  has  been 
t  m.Past  winners  have 
.  county  surveyer 
n  Green;  Santaquin, 
yor  Doyle  Crook; 
^phine  Bird,  who  was 
ye  in  many  civic  of- 
!  and  local  clubs, 
helped  promote  the 
Provo  City  Hall, 
BYU  Track  Coach 
;  rence  Robison, 
perry  said  that  only 
iw  nominations  have 
1  made  so  far,  but, 
Here  are  many  deserv- 
people  I  would  like  to 
nominated,  and  even 


^6 


95  reg. 


with  this  coupon 


I - - 1 - - 

I  HAIR  DRYER  I  SHAMPOO 
I  royeo  1 200  wt.  I  Honey  Almond 

1^  H  ^  KO  I  ^  gallon  concentrate 
9  I  I  makes  12  gallons 

j  reg.»17’*  [  ^6’* 

^  with  this  coupon  I  with  this  coupon  j 


Shift  of  Y  offices  nears  completion 


“If  your  calls  have  added  up  to  $50  a 
month,  you’ll  have  to  pay  $100,”.  Finch 
said.  “If  yours  is  $500,  you’ll  have  to 
pay  $1,000.” 

“BYU  students  have  a  very  good 
record  of  paying  their  bills,”  Finch 
said.  “Compared  to  .  other  college 
towns,  they  are  outstanding.” 

Mountain  Bell  has  instituted  a 
directory  assistance  program  which 
charges  users  for  assistance  calls. 

According  to  Finch,  five  free  calls 
are  allowed  every  billing  period,  but 
any  above  that  amount  are  charged  20 
cents.  Two  numbers  may  be  requested 
for  every  call.  All  out-of-state  informa¬ 
tion  calls  are  still  free,  but  if  one  calls  a 
long  distance  operator  for  a  number,  a 
40  cent  charge  is  levied. 

Provo’s  directory  assistance 
mechanical  system  has  been  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  so  new  numbers  will 
not  be  available  until  a  week  after  they 
are  assigned,  he  said. 

Available  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Phone  Center  Store  will  be  home 
telephones  that  students  will  be  able  to 
take  home  and  plug  in.  Finch  said 
phones  ordered  by  noon  can  be  picked 
up  the  following  day  and  orders  placed 
in  the  afternoon  will  be  ready  for 
pickup  two  days  later. 

Finch  said  only  those  students  living 
in  apartments  that  are  pre-wired  for 
modular  jacks  can  utilize  this  new 
arrangement. 


A  “gargantuan”  shift  of  university  offices,  involv¬ 
ing  about  246  separate  moves,  is  almost  complete. 

Offices  in  the  David  0.  McKay  Building, the 
Maeser  Building,  the  Faculty  Office  Building  and 
Knight  Mangum  Hall  have  been  in  the  moving 
process  since  July  20,  according  to  Ed  Haines,  direc¬ 
tor  of  space  utilization. 

The  move  is  being  made  to  facilitate  construction 
on  the  McKay  Building  and  to  use  the  space  vacated 
by  the  Language  Training  Mission  in  Knight 
Mangum  Hall,  Haines  explained. 

Construction  to  renovate  and  enlarge  the  McKay 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  mid-October,  according  to 
Ed  Cozzens,  director  of  planning.  Bids  for  the  work 
will  be  accepted  Oct.  1,  and  construction  will  begin 
as  soon  as  a  contract  can  be  negotiated,  he  said.  The 
three-phase  contraction  project  will  help  accom¬ 
modate  the  College  of  Education. 

Each  floor  of  the  building  will  be  renovated  in  turn 
so  the  other  floors  may  be  used  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  period.  Consequently,  the  language  laboratories 
on  the  third  floor  have  been  moved  to  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  Coz¬ 
zens  said.  The  language  department  offices  also  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  McKay  Building  have  been 
moved  to  the  Maeser  Building. 

The  departments  of  History  and  Government 
have  been  moved  from  the  Maeser  Building  to 
Knight  Mangum  Hall.  The  History  Department  is 
on  the  second  level  of  Knight  Mangum  Hall  and  the 
Government  Department  is  on  the  third  level. 

The  College  of  General  Studies  has  been  moved 
from  the  west  wing  of  Knight  Mangum  Hall  to  the 
Faculty  Office  Building.  Three  exits  have  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  Knight  Mangum  Hall  to  accommodate  the 
new  departments. 

The  College  of  Social  Sciences  has  been  moved 
from  the  Faculty  Office  Building  to  the  the  third 
level  Knight  Mangum  Hall.  The  Sociology  Depart¬ 
ment  has  also  been  moved  from  the  Faculty  Office 
Building  and  is  now  located  on  the  first  level.  The 
College  Advisement  Center  for  Social  Sciences  is  in 
240  KMH. 

The  offices  in  Knight  Mangum  Hall  are  larger  and 
provide  more  “togetherness”  for  the  Sociology 
Department  than  the  facilities  in  the  Faculty  Office 
Building,  Haines  said. 

Also  moved  from  the  Faculty  Office  Building  to 
Knight  Mangum  Hall  was  the  World  Affairs  Center, 
now  located  on  the  second  level. 

“The  move  was  an  integrated  effort  by  the  moving 
crews  and  all  services  involved,”  Haines  said.  “It 
was  very  smooth  and  it’s  almost  complete.  All  we 
have  is  a  little  settling  in  to  do.” 

Revonation  work  on  the  McKay  Building  should 
be  completed  in  January  1979,  Cozzens  said.  The 
addition  will  be  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  McKay 
Building  and  will  be  a  three-story  structure  that 
looks  like  the  existing  building.  It  will  provide  11,000 
square  feet  of  space,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
College  of  Education  Learning  Resource  Center, 
counseling  areas  and  other  facilities,  he  said. 

New  offices  and  extensions  are: 


Smith,  Murray 
Speidel,  Walter 
Watkins,  Arthur 

Dept,  of  Government 

Beai,  Richard  S. 
Bohn,  David  E. 
Farnsworth,  Lee  W. 
Fletcher,  Charles  T. 
Hickman,  Martin  B. 
Hillam,RayC. 
Mabey,  Melvin  P, 
Melville,  J.  Keith 
Midgley,  Louis  C. 
Morrell,  Edwin  B, 
Paxman,  Monroe  J. 
Reynolds,  Noel  B. 
Slover,  Robert  H. 
Sorensen,  A.  Don 
Thompson,  Dennis  L. 
Tullis,  F.  LaMond 
Williams,  Carwin  C. 


Addy,  George  M. 
Alexander,  Thomas  G. 
Allen,  James  B. 
Arrington,  Leonard  J. 
Backman,  Milton  V. 
Barton,  Betty 
Bloxham,  Ben  V. 
Britsch,  R.  Lanier 
Campbell,  Eugene  E. 
Cardon,  Louis  B. 
Chandler,  David  L. 
Flammer,  Philip  M. 
Fox,  Frank  W. 

Gowans,  Fred 
'Griggs,  C.Wilford 
Hill,  Marvins. 
Holmes,  Blair  R. 

Hyer,  Paul 
Jagchid,  Sechin 
Jensen,  De  Lamar 
Johansson,  Carl-Erik 
Marlow,  H.  Carleton 
Montgomery,  David  C. 
Pixton,PaulB. 

Pratt,  David 
Purdy,  Victor 
Quinn,  D.  Michael 
Seibt,  K.  Michael 
Squires,  David 
Thorp,  Malcolm 
Tobler,  Douglas  F. 
Warner,  Ted  J. 

Wood,  Joseph  S, 
Wright,  Norman 


Dept,  of  Philosophy 

Brady,  F.  Neil 
Carter,  K.  Codell 


374A  MSRB 
374B  MSRB 
390  MSRB 

320  KMH 
239  KMH 

303  KMH 
309  KMH 

313  KMH 
323  KMH 

321  KMH 
302  KMH 
302  KMH 
301  KMH 

304  KMH 
311  KMH 
307  KMH 

314  KMH 

305  KMH 
317  KMH 

306  KMH 

315  KMH 

223  KMH 

226  KMH 
4069  HBLL 

218  KMH 
4069  HBLL 
156-AJSB 

220  KMH 
4312  HBLL 
228  KMH 

221  KMH 

219  KMH 

220  KMH 
200A  KMH 
213  KMH 
160  BRMB 


.  Faulconer,  James  E. 
Hedengren,  Paul  C. 
Madsen,  Truman 
Packard,  Dennis  J. 
Paulsen,  David  L. 
Rasmussen,  Dennis 
Yarn,  David  H. 
Social  Sciences 
Hickman,  Martin 
Advisement  Center 
Dept,  of  Sociology 
Albrecht,  Stan 
Bahr,  Howard 
Blake,  Reed 
Bradford,  Reed 
Christiansen,  John 
Condie,  Spence 
Craig,  Wes 
DeHoyos,  Genevieve 
Duke,  James 
England,  Lynn 
Gibbons,  Gene 

Johnson,  Richard 
Kunz,  Phillip 
Larsen;  Vernon 
Pearson,  Dale 


Smith,  James 
Smith,  Wilford 
Staley,  John 


Wan 


r,  Kelt 


214  KMH 
217  KMH 

229  KMH 

230  KMH 
201  KMH 
4310  HBLL 

206  KMH 
212  KMH 
211  KMH 
4326  HBLL 
548E  HBLL 

207  KMH 

215  KMH 
143  MCKB 

216  KMH 
236  KMH 
223  KMH 
227  KMH 
4324  HBLL 
183  FOB 
121  FOB 
112  FOB 
123  FOB 


4386 

3408 

3288 


Dept,  of  Spanish-Portuguese 

Anderson,  C.  Dixon 
Ashworth,  Peter  P, 

Brown,  Jack  J. 

Clegg,  J.  Halvor 
Compton,  Merlin  D. 

Dennis,  Ronald  D. 

Dowdle,  Harol  L, 

Gibson,  M.  Carl 
Hall,  Wendall  H. 

Jackson,  T.  Wendell 
Jensen,  Godon  K. 

Lyon,  Thomas  E. 

McMaster,  Marion  B. 

Moon,  H.  Kay 
Quackenbush,  L.  Howard 
Ramsey,  Myriam 
Rosen,  Harold  E. 

Shreeve,  Lyman  S. 
lor,  James  S. 


117  FOB 
119  FOB 
136-A  FOB 

118  FOB 


121  KMH 

124  KMH 

133  KMH 

134  KMH 
136  KMH 

135  KMH 
121  KMH 

113  KMH 

116  KMH 

125  KMH 

105  KMH 
112  KMH 
IIOKMH 

106  KMH 
128  KMH 
127  KMH 

117  KMH 
132  KMH 
111  KMH 

114  KMH 
119  KHM 
123  KHM 

115  KMH 

118  KMH 
164  FOB 

166  FOB 

174  FOB 
173  FOB 

181  FOB 
143  FOB 

145  FOB 
172  FOB 

'  165  FOB 

179  FOB 

180  FOB 
176  FOB 
183  FOB 

175  FOB 
168  FOB 
147  FOB 

146  FOB 

167  FOB 

182  FOB 


.myY. 


Vigo,  Carmen 

World  Affairs  Center 

Beal,  Richard  S. 
Palmer,  Spencer  J. 
Tobler,  Douglas  F. 
Williams,  Gary  S. 


FACULTY  NAME 
Family  Research  Center 
Bahr,  Howard  M. 

Hill,  Reuben 
Ridge,  Ruth 

Dept,  of  French-Italian 

Ashford,  Josette 
Boynton,  Rodney 
,  Brown,  Thomas  H. 
■Cfarte^SooverW:-' 


no.  Jam. 


sH.  ■ 


Green,  John  A. 

Kimball,  M.  Douglas 
Lambert,  L.  Gary 
LeBras,  Yvon 
Slade,  J.  Keith 
Spartano,  Philip  J. 

Tarr,  Kenneth  R. 

Thompson,  Chantal 
Turner,  Norman  C, 

General  Studies 
Bentley,  Marioh  J. 

Moss,  James 
Sorenson,  John  L. 

University  Studies 
King,  Arthur  H. 

Rasmussen,  Dennis 

Dept,  of  Germanic  Languages 

Davis,  Garold  N. 

Folsom,  Marvin 
Keele,  Alan 
Kelling,  Hans 
Luckau,  Paul  F. 

Roos,  Keith 


OFFICE 
113  FOB 

111  FOB 
110  FOB 
113  FOB 
230  MSRB 

339  MSRB 
210B  MSRB 
250  MSRB 
243  MSRB 
210A  MSRB 
•  336  MSRB 
345  MSRB 
350  MSRB 
242  MSRB 
320  MSRB 
201CMSRB 
241  MSRB 
239  MSRB 

340  MSRB 

120  FOB 
120  FOB 
120  FOB 


270  MSRB 

285  MSRB 
375  MSRB 

286  MSRB 

273  MSRB 
255  MSRB 

274  MSRB 


2948 
2948  ■ 
2542 


We  Have  Your 
Back  To  School  Needs 


STATIONERY 

POSTERS 

CALENDARS 


?:ards,  stationery,  party  goods 


\^lommations  due  today 
mr 'Citizen  of  the  Year' 


if  they  aren’t  selected,  it  presented  at  the  annual 
is  still  an  honor  to  be  Council  of  Governments 
nominated.”  General  Assembly  din- 

The  award  will  be  ner  on  Nov.  11. 


POPPLETON’S 

Beauty  Supply 

184  W.  Center,  Downtown  Provo 

375-6494 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL  SPECIALS 

'"’curTl'ing" 

IRON 


RENTA 


TYPEWRITER 


STEREO 


CAECITEATOR 


WIN 

A 


FREE 
COLOR  TV 


All  Rtnlart 
Qualify 

Drawings  aiary 
60  days 


Texas  Instruments 

SHARP 

National 
Semiconductor 

Hewlett- 
Packard. 

Others 


3107 

3106 

3273 

2496 

3196 

2887 

2465 

2176 

3628 

3252 


TI-30  SALE  $15.99 


Olivetti 
Smith- 
Corona 

RERT 

Brother  BUY 


WE’LL  BEAT 
ANYONE’S 
PRICE!!! 


e  Wa  offar  90  day 
oYar-tha-oeuatar 
•xohanga 

e  Authorizad  Daalars 
e  Oast  Salaotion 
•  Oast  Prioas 
e  Knowledgeabla 
Saitspaopla 


Portable  $49.96 
Fully  Electric  $129.95 


STOKES 

BROINERS 


44  S.  200  E.  PROVO  375-2000 
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Incoming  freshmen  helped 
through  various  programs 


The  BYU  administration  is  using 
two  different  programs  this  year  to 
help  incoming-freshman  better  unders¬ 
tand  the  life  of  the  college  student. 

Since  the  1970-71  school  year  the  ad- 


booklet  called  “Beginnings... BTO”  to 
preregistered  freshmen. 

Bill  Shupe,  a  student  assistant  in 
charge  of  “Beginnings.. .BYU”  who  is 
working  with  orientation  under  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Admissions  and  Records,  said 
some  5,000  booklets  were  sent  to 
_preregistered  freshmen  this  year. 


The  booklet  deals  with  academics, 
the  church  and  spiritual  life  at  BYU, 
extracurricular  involvement,  the  BYU 
campus  and  the  problem  of  leaving 
home. 

Shupe  said  the  production  and  mail¬ 
ing  of  the  booklets  are  done  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  to  the  university. 
Because  of  this  cost  the  administration 
is  considering  phasing  out  the  booklet. 

Following  orientation  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office  will  run  a  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  successful  the  booklet  has 
been  in  helping  students  prepare  for 


BYU,  and  the  results  of  the  survey  will 
help  determine  its  decision. 


Another  program  used  by  the  un¬ 
iversity  to  help  incoming  freshmen  is 
the  Buddy  Program.  This  program, 
conducted  under  the  Office  of  School 
Relations,  was  created  in  1969. 

Shupe  said  the  program  was  set  up 
so  people  who  have  had  a  year  or  more 
at  BYU  can  serve  as  buddy  chairmen 
;in  their  home  stakes.  These  buddy 
■chaiimen  are  responsible  for  providing 
activities  to  help  incoming  freshmen 
be  better  prepared  for  BYU. 


NBC-TV  to  change 
anchorman  image 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  The  “NB 
Nightly  News”  introduces  a  new  fo 
mat  and  set  Tuesday  that  will  brii 
John  Chancellor  and  David  Brinkli 
out  from  behind  their  desks  in  an  eff"' ' 
to  abandon  the  anchorman’s  role  , 
“priest  of  the  news”  preaching  from  c 
high. 


{Classified  Ads . .  .Work! 

\immDally,  8  am  to  5  pm,  except  Sat.  &  San.  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  &  2898,  ffoom  117  ELWC - 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY 

•We  have  a  3-line 
minimum. 

>Deadline  for  regular 
:  Classified  Ads  is  11:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
.publication. 

-•Deadline  for  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  is  4:30  p.m.  3  days 
prior  to  publication. 

Daily  Universe  -  room  117 
ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or  374- 
1301.  Open  8-4:30. 
Monday-Friday. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
protect  our  readers  from  decep- 
but  advertising  appearing 


17--Unlum.  Apts. 


TERM  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


WHY  PAY  MORE 
For  the  Security 
Your  Family  Needs. 

For  Male  age  23 
$  5  Monthly  buys  $  25,500 
$10  Monthly  buys  $  57,100 
$15  Monthly  buys  $114,400 
or  pay  semi-  or  annually 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


UNITED 

RENTALS 

PROVO’S  LARGEST 


'in  the  Universe  does  _  ... 

jdicate  approval  by  or  sanction 
-  pf  the  University  or  the  Church. 
Read  your  ad  carefully  before 
■  placing  it.  Due  to  mechanical 
-operation  it  is  impossible  to 
correct  or  change  an  ad  until  it 
has  appeared  one  time. 

.  Advertisers  are  expected  to 
check  the  first  insertion.  In 
"event  of  error,  notify  our 
Classified  Department  by  10 
a.m.  the  first  day  ad  runs 
wrong.  We  cannot  be  responsi- 
'  re  after  the  first 


SAVE  $700 


private  parking. 
WHY  WATT! 


United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 


in  maternity  costs 
call 


Open  9  to  9 
374-8220 


BILL  LUCAS 
224-2085 


United  Rentals  Op 


125  E  300  R. 


Open  9  to  9 
374-8220 


ble  for  ai 


8-Help  Wanted 


NEW  CLASSIFIED  RATES  EF¬ 
FECTIVE  AS  OF  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  AUG.  1,  1976.  Copy 
deadline  10  a.m.  1  day  before 
date  of  publication. 

Cash  Rates  -  3  lines  minimum 


MONEY  making  opp.  No  ex¬ 
pel.  necessary,  self- 
addressed  envelopre  to  Tryad 
Enterprises,  Box  1055, 


125  E.  300  S.  374-82: 


1  day,  3  lines . 1.85 

3  days,  3  lines . 3.60 

5  days,  3  lines . 4.50 

10  days,  3  lines . 7.50 

Above  rates  subject  to  $1.00  ser¬ 
vice  charge  for  credit  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  accounts. 


Earn  $150-200  per  week  part 
time.  Marrieds  only.  CaU 
798-8852  after  noon. 


HUNGRY  MEN 


1— Personals 


!  to  4  men  desire  breakfast  or 
dinner  meal  prepared.  No 
white  sugar,  no  white  flour. 
Call  Bill  377-6166  . 


ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm, 
removal  of  unwanted  hair  of 
face  and  body.  Ladies  only 
373-4301  for  appt. 


You  have  nothing  to  lose 
,  but  unwanted  lbs. 
Interested?  Call  377-1656 


0  after  5  PM.  825  N. 


3 — Instr.  &  Training. 


Need  babysitter  5  days  wk.  8 
AM  to  10:30  AM  $20/wk. 
Close  to  Y.  377-6406. 


Lease  -  New  custom  dec. 
Condo.  All  Whirlpool  appls.. 
Kitchen,  Idry,  Mt.'  View, 
Pool,  Sauna,  Clubhouse. 
374-1385 


s  Adult  ^egii 


Lessons  half  price,  1st  month. 
Guitar,  banjo,  bass,  drums. 
Progessive  Music  374-5035 


Wanted:  BYU  Student  to 
babysit  in  my  home.  2 
children.  Tues.  afternoons 
from  2:30  to  6:30  PM  each 
wk.  Beginning  Sept  6th.  225- 
9686  Mrr  ” 


l‘/2  bdrms,  $100Ar 


!.  Hawley. 


Nice  yard.  225-0889. 


YOU  TOO  CAN  SING 
Beg.  voice/piano,  grad,  stu- 
dent,  near  Y,  375-5297  Days. 


Service  station  attendant.  Part- 
time,  evenings,  weekends. 
907  W.  Center.  W.  Center 
Chevron. 


4— Special  Notices 


ENGLISH  TUTOR 
1-359-2229 
Call  4  PM  to  6  PM 


Babysitting-Housekeeping. 
11:30  am  to  5  PM  on  T., 
Thurs.,  plus  6  hrs.  Fri.  or 
Sat.  $1.75  per  hr.  N.  Orem. 
Must  have  own  transporta¬ 
tion.  224-2662 


18— Forn.  apts. 


10— Sales  Help 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE  Up 
to  $1,000  coverage.  Lowest 
cost  in  Utah.  375-1917 


$4.34  Hourly,  sound  good  to 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


you?  With  incentives  i 
means  a  $4,000  net  summer. 
You  work  good,  we  pay  good. 
Call  375-1634  daily  between 
10  and  2  to  arrange  inter- 


As  Independent  Maternity 
Specialists,  we  tailor-make 
our  policies  to  fit  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  And  we’ll  be 
around  when  you  need  help  in 
filing  your  claim! 


INSULATION  &  window  sales. 
Earn  $1200-$2000  per  mo. 
Could  be  full  or  part  time. 
New  CO.  wants  clean-cut  am¬ 
bitious  people.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  at  67  W.  200  N.  Provo, 
from  9  AM  to  noon. 


University 

Vilio 

Has  Another 
First 


FREE  CABLE  T.V. 


MO.  ONLY  4  TO  AN  APT 


GARY  FORD 
224-5150 
377-4575 


Financially  Strapped?  You 
need  not  be  if  you  can  work 
pt.  time,  $4.35^r.  375-1634, 
9-11:30  AM,  for  appt.  EOC. 


We  need  a  mgr.  Also  salesmen 
who  want  to  earn  54%  on 
sales.  375-5969 


When  you’re  in  the  market 
give  us  a  call  or  you’ll 
probably  pay  too  much. 


LAUNDRY, 

AIR  CONDITIONED. 
OFFICE  OPEN  10  AM  TO 
6  PM 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


14— Contracts  for  Sale 


Low  Cost  farm  bureau  coverage 
provides  excel,  protection 
and  saves  you  money.  $1,- 
000.  Mat.  Benefits.  Com¬ 
plications  covered  up  to 
$75,000. 


Girls  apt.  contract  for  sale.  Car¬ 
peted,  A/C,  2  per  bdrm. 
Only  $57.50.  Good  branch. 
Calf  Sharon  at  375-5690. 


Girls:  2nd  Block  Contract. 
$41.75/mo  +  utils.  1  blk  to 
Campus.  377-7887. 


CLOSEST  of  all  to  BYU.  Fum, 
A/C,  4-Man  apt.  2  Bdrm.,  2 
studies,  kit,  living  rm.,  2 


BILL  FORREST 
374-5932 


IS— Room  and  Board 


Men:  furnished  rooms,  laundry, 


Office  375-3920 


utilities,  meals  inch 
$115  mo,  225-8931 


Mens  apts.  Newly  remod.  4  per 
apt.  620  N.  100  W.  $70  -t- 
•  lights.  374-1760. 


Service  Directory 


Cleaners  &  Laundries 


'I*RO.  SQ.  DANCE  CALLING 
Fun  for  Western  Parties. 
Call  Don. 

■>:  373-6889  or  377-0450 


Office  Equip.  Repair 


Tysdal’s  Laundrv  Center 


'Choice  horseback  riding  plus 
,  -  private  lessons.  2000  E.  650 
;  S.  374-0200  or  374-9414  after 


- - ndry  Cei _ 

Open  24  hrs  weekdays,  close 
4  pm  Sat.  open  6  am  Mon. 
Air/Cond.  Lots  of  free  park¬ 
ing.  450  N.  on  9th  E. 


Typing 


Jewelry  &  Repair 


- - - Repair 

Bullock  &  Losee  .Jewelers 
“  19  North  Univ.  373-1379 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS 

375-5121 


PROFESSIONAL  TYPING— 
You’ll  see  the  difference! 
Custom  IBM  Executive  type 


Shoe  Repair 


Feed  Steroge 


DEHYDRATORS 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 


EXPERT  'TYPEWRITING,  all 
kinds,  electrically, 
handwriting,  overnight  ~ 

‘  1.376- 


Near  Campus.  Ann.376-6829 


NEED  expert  help  with  your 
typing?  Call  Jan  Perry  377- 
6770  IBM  Executive. 


JAIl  features  your  looking  for. 
■  Also  Mills,  Mixers,  Pitters  & 
.  Juicers.  224-1637 


PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING 
438  N.  9th  E.  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 


FORMER  legal  secretary  & 
Type  Instructor  IBM  Select 
11  Carbon  Ribbon.  226-8726 


LARGEST  selection  of  homes, 
apts,  duplexes  in  Provo  area. 
Complete  placement  service. 

UNITED  RENTALS 
300  S.  125  E.  374-8220 


18-Fum.  Apts,  com.  18-Fum.  Apts,  cent.  20-Hou$es  for  Rent  coni.  3D-Mountain  Property  46-Sporting  Goods.  54-Trovel  A  Trans. 


UNITED 

RENTALS 


2  bedroom  apartment. 
Furnished.  $105/mo. 
754-3751  Santaquin 


NEW  2  BDRM  APTS 
Wash/Dry  hkups.  Marrieds 
or  singles  $165-170  mo. 


PROVO’S  LARGEST 


BYU  APPROVED 
No  deposit  to  pay  when  you 
rent  this  large  home  near 
campus  with  carpets, 
drapes,  appls,  basement. 
DON’T  WAIT! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


Fellows  -  Nice  apts. 
Edge  of  campus. 

Very  reasonable.  375-3243. 


BEAUTIFUL  3  bdrm  brick 
home  for  girls  close  t 
campus,  pool,  laundiy,  plu 
other  extras.  See  Mrs.  Nei 
830  N.  100  W.  No.  4. 


10  Acres  of  Mtn  Land 
Pines,  quakies,  view  lots. 
Near  BYU  Property.  Newly 


Apartment  near  Y.  Best  loca¬ 
tion.  Clean.  Need  4  boys. 
373-7880. 


GIRLS:  Choose  your  room¬ 
mates.  Nice  brick  home  for  8 
girls.  2  blks  from  Y,  $55/mo. 
225-1608 


36— Farm  &  Garden  Produce 


SUMMER  SKI  SALE.  Buy  at 
wholesale.  Lay-away  now. 
Packages  $49.95,  $99.95  & 
$149.95.  Package  includes: 
skis,  boots,  bindings,  poles  & 
straps. 

Ski-'Trucks  Bicycle  Whse. 

1230  N.  401  W.  377-2233 


Wanted:  Responsible  person 
drive  pick-up  truck  fro 


-  ,.._k-up  truck  fro  r 

Provo  to  Tennessee.  F  iliii 
details  225-0069. 


$120  MONTH 

All  utilities  paid  in  this  real 
■  1  carpets,  appls, 
"-'I  OK. 


ALL  UTIL  PD 
Lovely  apt  with  all  utilities 
paid.  NO  LEASE.  Fully  fur¬ 
nished  with  carpets,  drapes, 
appls, ,  washer  and  dryer. 
WONT  LAST! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


Study  &  Ski  at  Sundance. 
Choose  your  own  roomies  & 
lease  this  unbelievabley 
beautiful  streamside  cabin 
with  yr.  round  access.  Walk 
to  chair  lifts,  comp.  furn. 
224-4746. 


- - J.  inch  utils  &  laund. 

291  E.  1500  S.  Orem  224- 
3817  or  224-4417. 


Purchase  or  Pick 
Pears,  peaches  or  apples 
Call  225-2510  after  5  PM 
825  N.  600  E. 


CAMPUS  SKI  &  CYCLE  Back 
to  School  Sale.  Nylon 
backpacks  $6.95.  Locks, 
chains,  cables  marked  down. 
Good  selection  of  bikes.  150 
W.  1450  N.  375-6688. 


’70  Datsun  4  spd  Stath 
Wagon.  $995  or  best  off( 
377-6695 


3  BDRM  $250 

Brand  new  exec  3  bdrm,  2  bath 
duplex  apt  with  carpets, 
drapes,  fireplace,  dishwasher. 


s,  garage,  Kids  OK.  CALL 


STUDENTS  OK 
NEAR  CAMPUS!  Fully  fur¬ 
nished  apt  for  singles  with 
carpets,  ■  drapes,  appls, 
- - -  -  "''ME  ON 


MONTE  VISTA  APTS. 

6  man  apt./$64.50 
4  man  apt./$69.50 
Newly  remodeled  girls  apts. 

4  or  6  girls  rent  for  $69.50.  All 
util.  pd.  Laundry,  heated 
pool,  recreation  room.  4  blks 
to  campus.  1285  N.  200  W. 

,  Cal' . 


2  VACANCIES  for  girls.  Very 
nice,  $65.  mo.  inch  utils.  615 
E.  420  N.  374-0880  after  5 


38— Miscellaneous  for  Sale 


48— Bikes  t  Motorcycles 


1973  Pinto 
2  dr,  4  speed 
lust  sell.  224-08f 


4VACANCIES:  Girls  at  629  E. 
420  N.  $60  mo.  inch  utils. 
374-0880  after  5. 


House  for  rent.  3  bdrm.  For 
men.  Fiirn,  $60/mo.  Call 
224-1134. 


at  wholesale  prices.  All  kinds 
roll  end  fabric  at  'A  price. 
Fabric  Center  763  Columbia 
.Lane,  Provo  375-3717 


’73-350  Honda  CB.  Moving 
must  sac.  $525.  Great  Shape. 
377-0870. 


’71  DATSUN.  Low  miles.  4  sp 
Good  cond.  2  dr.  $995.  22 
0322. 


Provo,  Call  373-80 


private  parking.  COME  ON 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


Boys:  Bsmt  apt. 

Rm.  for  4  to  6.  $60/mo  -b 
utils.  565  W.  400  N.  377-2309  , 


21— Wanted  to  Rent 


SAVE  MONEY-Waterbeds, 
mattress  sets,  wardrobes, 
sewing  machines,  chests, 
TV’s,  stereos.  Direct  Factory 


10  Speed  close  out  on  European 
Bikes.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
bicycles.  Quality 
skateboards.  Repair,  parts  & 


73  Capri.  Low  miles,  air/con  ieli, 
auto  trans,  mags.  Shari 
Wholesale  price  $1695.  22 


ALL  UTIL  PAID 
$145  Month!  Spacious  hdrms,  2 
baths,  carpets,  drapes,  appls, 
private  parking,  laundry. 
Children  OK.  WONT  LAST! 
United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 


$125  MONTH 

Lake  setting,  most  utilities 
paid,  no  lease,  appls  furnished. 
Children  &  pets  welcome. 
CALL  TODAY! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


$40-$55-$60-$75 
Many  fully  fum  apts  and 
homes  still  available  with 
carjjets,  drapes,  appls,  off 
street  parking.  GOING 
FAST! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


Y’s  Bownstone  Apts.  Male 
— enings  $54/mo.  All  util. 
l.,^C,  great  branch.  99  S. 


600  E.  14.  Call  377-^24.  ’ 


- ^11  place  w/facihties 

for  hogs  &  a  home.  Willing  to 
work.  Have  tractor,  com¬ 
bine,  grinder-mixer.  Please 
write  Mike  Porter,  Star 
Route,  New  Castle,  Colo. 
81647, 


Grandpas  Used  Bookstore 
Buy  and  Sell 
327  N.  200  W.  374-0214 


1976  Honda  550  Super  Sport. 
Low  miles.  $1600  or  best  of¬ 
fer.  374-6211 


Zt04’66  VW,  RED. 

New  tires,  runs  good.  MuLk 
sell  for  mission.  Patrice  e:  I'li 


2537  or  375-4420 


Refrig.  Ideal  for  apt.  $100.  1965 


$75/mo  377-611 


TIRED  OF  LOOKING 
READ  THIS 

No  situation  too  difficult. 
Largest  selection  of  homes,  apt, 
duplexes,  farms.  Hundreds  of 
unadvertised  vacancies 
available  now.  All  areas,  all 


TIRED  OF  LOOKING 
READ  THIS 

No  situation  too  difficult. 
Largest  selection  of  homes, 
apts,  duplexes,  farms.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unadvertised  vacan¬ 
cies  available  now.  All  areas. 


19— Roommate  Wanted 


22— Homes  for  Sale 


For  sale:  refrigerator  $40.  Room 
cooler  $15.  Baby  items.  225- 
0948  after  5. 


1975  CB  360T  Honda,  great 
transportation  for  student. 
Will  sacrifice  for  $600  or  best 
offer.  Call  374-1464  ask  for 
Mike  after  5  pm  or  375-5591 
anytime  ask  for  Karen. 


68  Pont.,  A.C.,  A.T.,  1... 
P.B.,  4-dr.,  $450.  Goo 
trans.  785-2159 


1  girls  contract  very  close  to  Y, 
good  branch,  piano,  laundry, 
air  cond.  &  more.  Avail  for 
fall  &  winter.  $65  Call  374- 
9901  or  373-3214. 


4  Vac.  in  brand  new  3  bdrm' 
house  for  girls  in  Spanish 
Fork.  $50/mo.  798-2684 


BEAT  THISl 

All  utils  pd.,  3  bdrm,  2  Ig. 
storage  rms.,  IVi  bath,  new 
crpt.,  close  to  Y,  $225.  Mo. 
375-6693 


Male  roommate  needed.  Own 
bdrm.  Silver  Shadows  area. 
$85/mo.  Many  extras  377- 
5115. 


2  BLOCKS  TO 
TEMPLE  AND  LTM 
Lovely,  large  brick  family 
home.  4  bdrms  on  main 
floor.  Large  family  rm  &  din¬ 
ing  rm.,  complete  w/huilt- 
ins,  90%  finished  bsmt.  More 
than  adequate  food  storage 
area  and  greenhouse.  Ap¬ 
prox,  5  yrs  old.  3,500  sq.  ft. 
Immediate  occupancy.  Ow¬ 
ner  will  sell  on  land  contract, 


Used  Sears  auto  apt.  size 
washer.  5  string  banjo.  224- 
5358. 


58— Wanted  To  Buy 


75  Firebird  350.  4  sp.  hurs 
AM/FM  8-trk  stereo,  25,0( 
mi.  Excel,  cond.  377-2631. 


39— Mist,  for  Rent 


OLD  Coins  wanted.  Payi: 
cash  foi 


66  Ford  station  wagon.  Good  i 
terior,  good  running  cor 
Low  mileage.  $350  or  off 
224-2324. 


Ig  Machines.  Lowest  rates. 
Stokes  Bros.,  44  S.  200  E. 
375-2000. 


52— Mobile  Homes 


’73  Toyota  Celica  S.T.  Goi 
with  Vinyl  roof.  4-8p( 
stereo,  radial  tires.  $2200 
best  offer.  224-1345. 


priced  in  $70,000’s. 

ENSIGN  REALTY 
500  E.  2550  N.  377-3022 


Grounds  377-0033. 


REAM 

APARTMENTS 


ir  woman.  $60  m.. 
atils  &  phone.  .Organ  & 
10.  373-8678.  324  N.  500 


Apt.  for  rent.  2  bdrm,  utils  pd. . 
Spanish  Fork.  Phone  489- 
4468  or  798-9378. 


has  a  few  vacancies  for  m< 


20— Houses  for  Rent 


Duplex  near  temple.  5  bdrms. 
Rental  unit  in  bsmt.  $63,000. 
754  E.  2620  N.,  Provo.  Call 
for  appt.  373-6863 


RENT  WITH  OPTION  TO 
BUY  TV’s  stereos,  washers, 
dryers,  vacuums,  sewing 
machines.  AAA  TRADING 
CENTER  42  W.  Center 
Provo.  374-8273. 


Price  reduced  on  2  bdrm.  12  x 
60  Skyline.  Fum  w/fridge 
stove,  AC  &  storm  windows 
Ph.  224-2317. 


1970  Plymouth  Fury  HI.  4  - 
hdtp,  383.  New  rad  tire 
New  batt,  exc,  $800.  79! 


For 


•  New  laundromat 

•  Heated  Pool 

•  Provo’s  most  spacious  apts. 

•  REAM  APTS 

•  401  N.  50  E. 

»  374-5446 


UNITED 

RENTALS 


EDGEMONT 


it:  Pianos,  TV,  Sewing 
mach.  Low  rates.  Top 
makes,  Wakefields  373-1263. 


73  Buddy  14x60,  2  bdrm, 
fum,  Ig  living  rm  &  kitchen 
Ig  yard,  porch,  swamper 
skirted,  $7,600  or  offer.  377 


PROVO’S  LARGEST 


CASA  LINDA 

Married  student  apts.  2 
•bdrm.  A/C,  laund  rm,  close 
to  campus  &  downtown.  1  yr 
lease.  $150  -b  util.  265  E  200 
N.  No.  26.  375-0852. 


House  near  Y 
4  Girls,  1  opening 

,no=  ..  07.7.0925 


377-8525  or  377-0‘ 


Mew,  mens  luxury  apts.  $75/mo 
377-5591.  5  min  walk  from 
campus.  Completely  fum. 
with  washer,  dryer,  in¬ 
dividual  study  desks,  stereo. 
Only  8  more  openings. 


3  BDRMS.  $160 
Extra  sharp  3  bdrm  home  with 
carpets,  drapes,  appls.,  fenced 
yard  and  more.  Kids  welcome. 
CALL  TODAY! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


3  Year  old  large  white  brick  4- 
level  home,  '/zblock  from 
elem.  and  new  high  school  on 
quiet  St.  5  Bdrms,  I’/ibath, 
large  util.  rm.  with  ‘/jbath. 
Many  extras  inch,  air  cond., 
thermal  windows,  extra  in- 
sul.,  sprinkling  system,  fen¬ 
ced  yd..  Priced  below  ap¬ 
praisal.  Call  224-3617 


Rent  a  color  or  B&W  TV.  Free 
installation  and  service. 
Alexander  Bros.  375-1092 


’75  Mobile  Home  14x60. 
Beautiful,  must  see  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  Dishwasher,  Disp., 
Kitchen  set,  Air/cond.,  2 
bdrm,  2  baths,  Stg. 


Great  buy!  73  4-dr  Mavericl 
Original  owner.  Very  cleat 
Special  price  if  sold  t' 
week.  377-5591. 


1969  V.W. 

Excel  Condition.  $750 
377-5115  ,. 


1  Pinto.  4-spd,  new  tire*, 
good  cond.  $896. 
Call  224-0322 


i 


Rent  new  TV’s 
Color  $25  B&W  $15 
374-2890 


4505. 


2  bdrm  14x60  mobile  home  ir 
Orem.  Fum.  or  unfum.  224 
2642  aft  10  AM. 


EXCELLENT  TRANSPOR  i 
TATION 

64  Rambler  $675,  And  197  h 
Ambassador  Broughm  Pf 
$1825.  Superb  condition.  ^5  :  . 
7028. 


TAKING  RESERVATIONS 
NOW 

FOR  FALL.  STILL  ONLY  4 
TO  AN  APT.  $75.  MO. 


UTILS.  PD.  YEAR  RD. 
POOL. 

WEIGHT  AND  EXERCISE 


$45/FaIl,  $30/Summer.  Car¬ 
peted,  Close  in,  A/C,  6 
girls/apt.  375-0903  or  374- 
0259  after  5  PM. 


OPTION  TO  BUY 
Lovely  4  bdrm  bi-level  home 
with  family  rm..  Carpets, 
drapes,  fenced,  basement.  Kids 
OK.  WHY  WAIT! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
- -  374-8220 


N.E.  Edgemont.  4  bdrm  brick 
home.  2700  sq  ft.  Finished 
full  bsmt.  2  frplces.  Large 
living  room  &  family  room. 
New  kitchen,  carpet,  &  roof. 


40— Furniture  &  Appliances 


Beautiful  double  drop  side 
crib.  Only  $89.95  w/mat- 
tress.  Port-a-Crib  $59.95 
w/pad.  Bargain  Village  744 
S.  State,  Orem.  225-3050. 


125  E.  300  S. 


6  BDRM.  $350 

Executive  family  home  with  6 
bdrms.,  2  baths,  air,  heat,  car¬ 
pets,  drapes,  family  rm. 
Fireplace,  all  appls.,  fenced 
yd.,  bsmt.  Children  and  pets 


ACROSS  FROM  GOLF 
COURSE 

283’  by  147’  lot  with  3  bdrm 
brick  home  with  fireplace  & 
garage.  $34,950.  224-3334 
MARTENSEN  RLTY 


42— Musical  Instruments 


Save  Bucks!.  $1  sale  returns  at 
Progressive  Music.  333  W. 
100  N.  Provo  374-5035. 


OK.  CALL  NOW  ! 

United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


$190  MONTH 

Some  utils,  paid  in  this 
spacious  home  with  carpets, 
drapes,  fireplace,  appls.,  gar¬ 
age.  Kids  OK.  WON’T  LAST! 
United  Rentals  Open  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


$30,000 

Large  fenced  yard  with  fruit 
trees  surrounds  2  bdr,  w/full 
bsment.,  garage,  near 
school,  new  floor  covering. 
224-3334. 

MARTENSEN  RLTY 


44 — TV  and  Stereo 


G.E.,  AM-FM  d-track  quad 
stereo.  Almost  brand  new, 
$135  or  best  offer.  374-6316. 


TIRED  OF  LOOKING 
READ  THIS 

No  situation  too  difficult. 
Largest  selection  of  homes  apts, 
duplexes,  farms.  Hundreds  of 
unadvertised  vacancies 
available  now.  All  areas.  All 

United  Rentals  OPEN  9  to  9 
125  E.  300  S.  374-8220 


Brick  4  bdrm  with  family 
rm,  2  fireplaces,  garage  & 
storage  shed.  Immediate 


Comp.  Stereo  System  $80.  BSR 
Turntable,  Speakers,  FM 
Stereo  8  Track,  375-2088. 


STEREO  Sansui  8080  B.I.C. 
Venturi  formula  6,  $1,250. 
New,  best  offer.  374-1515 


For  3  bdrm  remodeled  Orem 
home  with  Ig.  fenced  lot. 
Close  to  park,  church,  & 
school.  224-3334. 

MARTENSEN  RLTY 


Don’t  pay  high 
Quality  STER. 
■  All  Maj 


ment.  All  Major  brands 
LOWEST  PRICES.  Jack 
377-4124. 


TIRED  OF 
APT.  HASSELS? 


For  only  $47.50  a  month 
you  can  park  your  trailer 
in  the  KOA  KAMPGROUNDS 


Special  Advantages  Include: 


•  Showers  *  Rest  Rooms  *  Swimming  Pool 
*  Laundry  Facilities  *  Children’s  Park 
■*  Grocery  Store  *  Hook-ups  (except  electricity 
and  telephone)  •*  No  Trailer  Skirt  Needed 


Call  the  KOA  KAMPGROUND 
Today 


375-2994  2050  W.  444  N. 

PROVO  (off  Genevo  &  Center) 


LUXURIOUS  HOUSING  AT  ITS  BEST 
MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OVER  UTAH  VALLEY 


•  Plenty  of  Parking  •  Private  Terrace  or  Patio 

•  Large  Glass  Picture  Windows  •  Party  Room 

•  Individual  Climate  Control  •  Extra  Storage  Space 

•  Girls,  Guys,  and  couples  •  Wall  to  Wail  Carpets 

FURNISHED  AND  ALL  UTILITIES  PAID 
1200  N.  Bonneville  Drive,  Provo  375-3720 
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Crash  team  probes 
death  row'  of  U.S.  91 


i  '■  .'''I. 


(Cent,  from  p.  1) 

rs,  said,  “Sometimes  you  go 
.an  accident  and  30  minutes  later 
have  a  solid  idea  of  what  hap- 
led.  We  don’t  yet.” 
ieryeski  said  the  team  is  performing 
.icle  autopsies  and  background  in- 
tigations  to  determine  the  lifestyle 
i; habits  of  all  persons  involved.  He 
i  even  the  smallest  things  are 
Ipful  in  putting  together  the  pieces 
^he  puzzle. 

^  iThere  might  be  200  individual  fac- 
3  we  have  to  study,”  Keryeski  said, 
'^1  at  we  have  to  be  certain  we  have  the 
ormation.” 

(Ceryeski  said  he  didn’t  want  people 
lihink  that  because  the  NSTB  team 
^  investigating  this  accident,  people 
i  just  starting  to  be  concerned.  He 
i  local  officials  have  already  been 
^  eking  on  the  safety  problem  of  U.S. 

special  squad  was  brought  in  the 
®nd  week  of  August,  Keryeski  said, 
innd  out  what  could  be  done. 
r)n  August  25,  the  day  before  the  ac- 
the  Utah  Department  of 
8(1  ninsportation  announced  “many  sec- 
as  of  non-completed  interstate  have 
.lerienced  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
Ijjlumes  and  accident  rates.  Old  U.S. 
south  of  Nephi  is  a  prime  example.” 
The  State  Transportation  Commiss- 
moved  up  the  start  of  the  South 
ilphi  to  Mills  Junction  interstate  pro¬ 


ject  from  1981  to  1978,  but  the  commis¬ 
sion  said  the  work  is  “conditional  upon 
receiving  additional  funds”  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  UDOT  statement  also  said  the 
state  must  decide  whether  to  use 
limited  highway  money  to  repair  ex¬ 
isting  interstates  or  to  begin  replacing 
older  highways. 

Cary  Peterson,  state  representative 
of  Millard  and  Juab  counties,  said, 
“The  amount  of  traffic  on  U.S.  91  is 
overwhelming.  Federal  funds  are  slow 
in  coming  and  they  pay  95  percent  of 
freeway  construction.” 

A  desire  to  get  firm  completion  dates 
and  a  list  of  priorities  on  highway  con¬ 
struction  from  the  State  Department 
of  Transportation  prompted  Peterson 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Nephi  Tuesday 
with  national,  state  and  local  officals. 

“We  want  as  much  priority  as  we 
cap  get,”  he  said. 

Peterson  said  he  is  unhappy  with  the 
concern  of  Congress  and  President 
Carter  with  mass  transit  systems  that 
only  benefit  cities  and  metropolitan 
districts.  “They’ve  turned  away  from 
the  desert  freeways  and  the  wide  open 
freeways,”  he  said. 

Wayne  T.  VanWagoner,  head  of  an 
investigation  team  for  private  con¬ 
sultation,  said  he  is  concerned  that  the 
government  is  spending  money  on  en¬ 
forcement  of  speeding  violations  and 
not  on  building  the  freeways. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  conversation  about 


people  not  obeying  the  55  mph  speed 
limit,”  VanWagoner  said,  “but  in 
many  recent  fatalities  the  speed  limit 
has  been  observed.” 

He  said  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the 
roads  like  U.S.  91  is  too  high. 

“It  will  take  days  to  determine  what 
happened  here,”  VanWagoner  said. 
“The  visibility  is  excellent  and  you  can 
see  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  both  ways.” 

“If  you  want  my  recommendation,” 
he  added,  “Get  off  at  Cedar  City  and 
take  the  road  through  Delta.  There’s 
nobody  on  it.” 

Ken  Clements,  sergeant  in  the  Utah 
Highway  Patrol,  said,  “We  feel  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  about  these 
serious  accidents  at  this  point  is 
saturation  of  the  area  by  personnel.” 

Unfortunately,  Clements  said  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  personnel  to 
do  so  and  more  will  have  to  be  brought 


According  to  Colonel  Robert  J.  Reid, 
Highway  Patrol  chief,  the  Highway 
Patrol  is  short  of  men  because  the 
Legislature  has  failed  to  provide 
money  for  the  number  of  troopers 
specified  by  law. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Highway 
Patrol  should  have  one  trooper  for 
every  3,800  vehicle  registrations.  This 
would  mean  Utah  should  have  308 
troopers  on  the  road,  but  the  patrol  is 
only  funded  for  275. 


Semi-trailer  truck  moves  out  to  pass  car  or 
date  this  year,  23  people  have  been  killed  ii 
call  "death  row." 


no  passing  zone  on  stretch  of  old  U.S.  91 .  To 
accidents  on  this  highway,  which  local  residents 


On  Tuesday,  Gov.  Scott  Matheson 
said  he  will  push  for  a  $400,000  federal 
grant  to  strengthen  the  undermanned 
Highway  Patrol. 

Matheson  blamed  excessive  speeds 
for  the  rising  traffic  death  toll  in  Utah. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety 
also  issued  a  statement  Tuesday 
claiming  the  increase  in  j977  deaths  is 
related  to  “excessive  speeds  in  com¬ 


bination  with  inexperience  or  drink¬ 
ing.” 

When  asked  if  movies  like  “Smokey 
and  the  Bandit,”  wherein  highway 
patrolmen  engage  in  a  high-speed 
chase  with  a  couple  of  smugglers,  have 
contributed  to  high  speed  chases  and 
disrespect  for  traffic  laws,  Taylor  said 
he  didn’t  feel  he  was  in  a  position  to 
judge  or  measure  such  an  effect. 


However,  he  said,  “I  feel  there  has 
been  a  real  attitude  change  in  the 
truckers  since  C.W.  McCall  released 
his  song  entitled  ‘Convoy.’  It  seems 
that  they’ve  taken  a  ‘be  damned  with 
the  law’  attitude. 

“They  feel  there  is  safety  and  power 
in  numbers,  and  let’s  face  it,  a  truck  is 
bigger  than  a  car  and  they’re  not  that 
easy  to  stop.” 
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•Y  teachers  get 
Maesar  awards 


(Cent,  from  p.  1) 

books  as  well  as  lab  manuals  and  several  articles  for 
professional  journals,  Dr.  Waters  has  given  more 
than  1,200  lectures  in  business  and  church-related 
functions  in  the  past  10  years. 

Dr.  Barnett,  a  specialist  in  solid  state  physics, 
joined  the  faculty  in  1958.  The  Payson  native  has 
written  more  than  20  articles  for  scientific  journals 
and  worked  for  one  year  at  the  U.S.  Army  Elec¬ 
tronics  Ijaborato^  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards. 

Dr.  Bradshaw,  a  native  of  Cedar  City  who  joined 
the  BYU  faculty  in  1966,  is  a  specialist  in  organic 
chemistry  who  has  authored  or  co-authored  more 
than  60  scientific  papers.  A  visiting  professor  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  at  Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia,  Dr.  Bradshaw  worked  three  years  in 
research  for  Chevron  and  is  a  commander  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

Dr.  Kunz,  a  specialist  in  social  organization, 
joined  the  BYU  faculty  in  1968.  The  Bern,  Idaho 
native  has  co-authored  four  books  and  has  had  more 
than  60  articles  published  in  professional  journals. 


Student  housing 
more  expensive 


Solar  oven  simple,  inexpensive 


Solar  bread,  freshly  baked  in  a  solar  oven,  is  one  of 
!  projects  of  the  Benson  Food  and  Agriculture 
ititute. 

3r.  Clayton  S.  Huber,  associate  professor  of  food 
lence  and  nutrition  and  faculty  adviser  to  the  Ben- 
Institute,  came  up  with  the  idea  several  weeks 
.  The  oven  is  of  very  simple  build  and  design  and 
;y  to  construct  and  use.  It  was  sparked  by  the 
as  of  a  solar  dehydrator  and  a  freeze  dryer. 

The  oven  had  to  be  simple  because  the  idea 
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behind  its  development  was  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  have  something  they  wouldn’t  otherwise 
have,  according  to  Dr.  Huber. 

“The  goal  is  to  produce  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
oven,”  Randy  Thunell,  a  director  of  quality  control 
for  the  Benson  Institute,  said.  It  must  be  readily 
adaptable  to  nearly  any  surrounding  in  the  desert, 
mountain  or  back  yard.  “It  must  work  where  fire  is 
prohibited,”  he  said,  and  be  versatile,  lightweight 
and  easily  transported  and  stored. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  work  being  done  on  solar 
research,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  improvements  can’t 
be  made,”  said  Dean  Eliason,  another  director  of 
quality  control  for  the  institute. 

Just  because  work  has  been  done  doesn’t  mean 
improvements  can’t  be  made.  The  Chinese 
developed  a  rocket  2,000  years  ago.  Why  did  anyone 
do  anything  to  improve  it?  We’re  not  trying  to  in¬ 
vent  the'' wheel.  It’s  already  been  invented.  We’re 
trying  to  improve  upon  it,  he  said.” 
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“We  are  aware  that  other  work  has  been  done,” 
Eliason  said,  “but  our  purpose  is  different.”  They 
are  concerned  with  expense  and  using  materials  that 
anybody  can  use  and  are  universally  available  and 
inexpensive. 

“We’ve  accomplished  our  purpose  and  I  think 
we’ve  done  a  good  job  on  it,”  Dr.  Huber  said. 

The  first  attempt  at  building  the  oven  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  tin  can  inside  a  large  glass  bottle.  Temperatures 
came  up  to  212  degrees  Farenheit,  which  wasn’t  high 
enough.  Many  ideas  were  developed,  but  filed  for 
future  reference.  Even  while  the  current  oven  was 
being  built,  many  adaptions  and  changes  were 
made.  Dr.  Huber  said.  It  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,'  and  there  is  no  projected  completion  date. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement,  and  we  feel 
we  can  make  something  that  is  good,”  Eliason  said. 

Design  modifications  are  being  made  to  maximize 
the  solar  collection.  Different  plastics  and  glasses 
are  being  tested  to  find  the  most  effective  and 
economical  materials  available.  “We’ve  found  some 
plastics  that  can  withstand  a  lot  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  than  w'hat  has  been  used,”  Eliason  said. 

“We  plan  to  distribute  the  ovens  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  countries,”  he  explained.  “Many 
Latin  Americans  don’t  have  ovens  now.”  In  some 
countries  people  must  travel  great  distances  to  ob¬ 
tain  needed  fuel  and  it’s  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  valuable  time  and  energy  and  money. 

“We  want  to  help  them  harness  the  energy  of  the 
sun  to  bake  their  basic  foods  and  help  them  save 
their  limited  fuels  for  when  they  can’t  utilize  the 
solar  energy,”  said  Thunell.  “It’s  not  only  an  energy 
saver,  but  also  a  time  and  money  saver.  Solar  energy 
is  free.” 

Four  large  aluminum  foil  reflectors  collect  the 
sun’s  energy  and  focus  it  into  a  small  insulated 
chamber.  A  black  tin  can  se^es  as  the  oven  within 
the  insulated  chamber,  and  is  heated  by  the  reflec¬ 
ted  and  trapped  enrgy.  Temperatures  in  the  oven 
have  reached  up  to  400  degrees  Farenheit,  just  right 
for  cooking  most  anything. 

“We’re  trying  to  think  of  ways  to  control  the  heat 
within  the  cooking  chamber,”  said  Thunell.  Breads 
and  cakes  bake  welL  but  it  is  too  hot  to  cook  meats. 

“The  bread  we  baked  was  great,  but  my  favorite 
was  the  double  layer  cake.  I  was  real  pleased  with 
it,”  said  Thunell.  “I  only  wish  I  would  have  had 
some  frosting  to  go  with  it.” 

“We  have  spent  very  little  money  on  this  project,” 
said  Eliason.  “It  isn’t  one  of  our  major  projects.  We 
have  spent  our  outside  time  and  done  it  on  our  own, 
more  or  less  like  a  hobby,  up  and  above  our  regular 
institute  duties.” 

The  oven  will  be  demonstrated  in  an  energy  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  soon,  according  to  Dr. 
Huber. 


By  ANTONE  CLARK 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Housing  is  more  expensive  for 
BYU  students  this  year,  but  also 
more  accessible. 

According  to  Lamon  Oviatt,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  off-campus  housing,  the 
cost  of  housing  is  higher  this  year 
and  .  should  continue  to  climb 
because  of  a  continuous  building 
program  in  Utah  Cpunty.  “The  new 
buildings  have  made  more  space, 
biit  the  cost  of  building  is  high,” 
Oviatt  said. 

Delyle  Barton,  director  of  BYU 
Housing,  said  building  has  in¬ 
creased  the  vacancy  factor  for  Y 
students.  “In  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  we  have  had  a  one  or  two  per¬ 
cent  vacancy  factor  in  the  area,  but 
last  year  we  jumped  to  four  percent 
and  there  is  a  posssibility  it  will  be 
about  as  good  this  year.” 

The  housing  future  for  singles 
looks  better  than  for  marrieds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oviatt.  “I  see  no  break¬ 
through  in  the  cost  for  married 
housing  in  the  future.  It’s  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  for  them,”  Oviatt 
said. 

On-campus  housing  poses  an 
even  greater  problem  for  couples, 
according  to  Howard  E.  Davis, 
manager  of  Wymount  Terrace  and  , 
Y  View.  “The  average  wait  for  a 
couple  is  from  12  to  18  months  to 
get  an  apartment  unit,”  Davis  said, 
“and  we’re  approaching  1,100  peo¬ 
ple  on  our  waiting  list,”  he  added. 

Davis  attributed  the  longer  wait 
to  a  changing  trend  among  students 
to  stay  longer  to  complete  their 
degrees.  “Four  or  five  years  ago  stu¬ 
dents  came  to  school  and  got  their 
degrees,  then  left.  Students  now 
stay  longer,  which  has  naturally 
tightened  our  housing  situation.  A 
survey  we  took  this  winter  showed 
that  50  percent  of  our  occupants 
were  seniors  or  graduate  students,” 
he  said. 

Housing  should  continue  to  boom  in 
the  coming  years,  according  to  Bar¬ 
ton,  despite  a  stablizing  number  of 
students  at  BYU.  “With  the  enroll¬ 
ment  growth  at  Utah  Tech  at¬ 


tracting  students  and  the  increase  , 
in  single,  non-student  employees  in 
Provo,  building  should  continue,”.. 
Barton  said.  In  the  last  four  years  " 
the  number  of  non-student  em¬ 
ployees  in  Provo  has  increased  from  J 
1,500  to  5,500,  he  said. 

David  Gardner,  zoning  coor¬ 
dinator  for  Provo,  forsees  a  trend 
toward  more  family  housing  in  the 
next  few  years.  Part  of  this  has 
corne  about,  Gardner  said,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  single  units 
approved  in  the  past  three  years'.  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  three-year 
building  boom,  Gardner  said  local 
banks  are  not  as  willing  to  loan 
money  for  big  housing  units  as 
smaller  units. 

“The  number  of  units  has 
decreased,  but  the  number  of 
building  permits  has  increased 
because  of  the  greater  number  of 
four-plexes  and  duplexes  for  cou¬ 
ples,”  Gardner  said.  “Married  com¬ 
plexes  are  not  being  built  big  now, 
but  in  four-plexes  and  duplexes. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  finance  that 
kind  of  housing,”  he  added. 

While  the  married  housing  out¬ 
look  may  be  difficult  in  the  future, 
the  outlook  for  singles  housing  is  not 
quite  so  bleak.  On  campus  housing 
facilities  for  singles  are  adequate  to 
house  most  of  their  applicants 
yearly,  according  to  Barton. 
“Basically,  we  are  able  to  house 
most  of  our  applicants,  and  where 
enrollment  is  now  being  limited,  we 
do  feel  we’ll  be  able  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  spaces  for  our  stu¬ 
dents,”  Barton  said. 

“I  think  there  is  a  trend  to  live  on 
campus  with  the  location,  program¬ 
ming  and  the  price,  ”  Barton  added. 

Students  living  off  campus  can 
expect  to  pay  an  average  of  $65  per 
month  for  housing,  while  couples 
can  expect  to  pay  anywhere  from 
the  average  of  $125  for  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  to  $175  for 
three  bedrooms,  according  to 
Oviatt.  Average  cost  of  two- 
bedroom  housing  for  couples  is  $150 
a  month,  Oviatt  said.  He  said  peo¬ 
ple  must  realize  that  older  places 
will  always  be  cheaper. 


•Oaks  challenges  faculty 
to  use  spiritual  insights 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

cannot  expect  less  of  ourselves  than  we 
expect  of  our  students.” 

Pres.  Oaks  said  every  teacher  should 
begin  teaching  efforts  by  “bearing 
testimony  of  God,  by  expressing  love 
and  support  for  his  servants  and  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  importance  of  Gospel 
truths  in  his  or  her  life.” 

He  counseled  the  audience  to  “be 
open  to  the  truths  contained  in  the 
scriptures”  and  to  the  illumination 
communicated  by  the  Spirit,  but  not 
to  completely  reject  the  learning  of 
men. 

Jeffrey  R.  Holland,  LDS  Church 
Education  (Commissioner,  spoke  to  the 
faculty  of  the  role  BYU  must  play  in 
educating  members  of  the  church  un¬ 
able  to  attend  BYU. 

He  addressed  the  faculty  during  the 
general  faculty  meeting  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall. 
Academic  Vice  Pres.  Robert  K. 
Thomas  also  spoke  in  the  afternoon 
faculty  meeting. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  dishonesty  and 


ignorance  are  foes  of  academic 
progress.  Dishonesty,  he  added,  has  in¬ 
filtrated  higher  education  and  even 
BYU  has  not  escaped,  although  BYU 
fares  better  than  most  universities.  - 

Dr.  Thomas  cautioned  faculty  meni- 
bers  to  think  of  students  as  individuate 
and  to  show  concern  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity. 

Dr.  Holland  said  BYU  has  reached 
the  25,000  limit  on  student  enrollment 
and  will  now  serve  increasingly  smaller 
percentages  of  the  LDS  college  age 
population  as  the  church  continues  to 
grow.  ■ 

He  added,  “Because  they  can’t  come 
to  us,  we  will  have  to  go  to  them.  I 
weep  for  those  who  would  like  to  come 
and  can’t.” 

52  A  R1  E  The  Churefb 
Educational  System  now  reaches  into 
more  than  50  countries.  Dr.  Holland 
said.  “We  intend  to  use  BYU  to  deal 
with  an  international  church,”  with 
the  educational  problems  that  arise  as 
the  church  grows,  he  added. 
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Secure  spiritual  roots, 
August  graduates  told 


Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve  told  1,970  BYU  degree 
recipients  to  seek  for  their  spiritual 
roots  and  then  to  hold  fast  to  them. 

Speaking  at  BYU’s  102nd  Summer 
Commencement  Exercises  in  the 
Marriott  Cepter,  Elder  Packer  said, 
“You  remember  who  you  are.  Hold  fast 
to  your  roots.  You  are  a  son  or  a 
daughter  of  almighty  God.  Never 
foresake  your  spiritual  inheritance.” 

Elder  Packer  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  speaker,  replacing  Joseph  Rosen¬ 
blatt,  Salt  Lake  City  businessman, 
who  had  emergency  open  heart  surgery 
and  was  not  able  to  attend.  Rosenblatt 
was  also  to  have  been  awarded  an 
honorary  doctoral  degree,  but  that  and 
his  commencement  address  will  be 
postponed  to  a  later  commencement. 

Tribute  to  Haley 

As  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Aug. 
19  exercise.  Elder  Packer  paid  tribute 


to  Alex  Haley,  author  of  “Roots.”  In  a 
special  portion  of  the  exercises.  Presi¬ 
dent  Dallin  H.  Oaks  conferred  an 
honorary  doctoral  degree  of  humanities 
on  the  American  writer  and  family 
historian. 

Elder  Packer  spoke  on  the  need  of 
seeking  out  one’s  roots.  “I  have  come  to 
know  first  hand  that  a  very  powerful 
and  abiding  spirit  broods  over  this 
work  of  searching  through  the  records 
for  the  names  and  for  the  life  stories  of 
our  kindred  dead,”  he  said. 

“We  thank  you,  Mr.  Haley,  for  what 
you  have  done  for  us,  all  of  us,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,  and  for  what  you  have 
done  to  us.  For  you  have  helped  us  find 
ourselves.” 

As  Haley  did  a  good  thing  in  seeking 
for  his  mortal  roots,  “all  of  us  would  do 
a  good  thjng  to  seek  for  our  spiritual 
ones.  For  when  we  trace  it  back,  we 
will  know  of  our  spiritual  parentage. 


Then  we  will  really  know  who  we  are,” 
he  said. 

“The  single  point  I  wish  to  stress  to 
you  graduates  is  that  you  have  a 
spiritual  ancestry  as  well  as  a  mortal 
one  —  find  it!  You  will  then  have  your 
true  identity. 

“Then  you  will  know  that  you  have  a 
divine  parentage.  Then  you  will  know 
that  all  met!  are  brothers.  Brother 
Packer,  the  Mormon,  substituting  for 
Brother  Rosenblatt,  the  Jew,  paying 
tribute  to  Brother  Haley,  a  Methodist 
illustrates  that  in  this  commence¬ 
ment.” 

In  distinguishing  mortal  and 
spiritual  parentage,  he  said,  “One 
reason  seeking  out  our  mortal  ancestry 
is  so  vital  to  us  is  becaqse  in  so  doing, 
we  cannot  be  kept  from  seeing  much  of 
our  spiritual  ancestry  as  well.  There  is 
a  vital  difference  between  your  mortal 
pedigree  and  your  spiritual  one.  Your 
(Cont.  on  page  20) 
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Alex  Haley,  author  of  the  best-selling  book  "Roots,”  fields  questions  from  reporters  at  a  press  conference  after 
receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  BYU. 


Despite  critical  friends 


Haley  gets  honorary  Y  degree 


By  TIM  OLSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Alex  Haley,  author  of  the  best¬ 
selling  novel  “Roots,”  said  he  was 
honored  to  receive  an  honorary  doc¬ 
toral  degree  from  BYU  despite 
criticism  from  friends  over  what  they 
felt  was  discrimination  by  the  LDS 
church. 

Haley,  who  received  the  degree  dur¬ 
ing  the  BYU  Summer  Commencement 
exercises,  said  he  was  surprised  that  so 
many  of  his  friends  would  question  his 
accepting  a  degree  from  this  univer¬ 
sity. 

He  said  he  told  his  friends  he  would 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  how  he  felt 
about  the  church’s  stand  concerning 
blacks  and  the  Priesthood.  He  said  he 
decided  that  “people  should  not 
repulse  but  should  come  together.” 
Haley  said  he  came  to  BYU 
deliberately  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
philosophy  that  people  should  unite 
and  not  divide. 

Haley’s  father,  a  college  professor, 
considered  him  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family  because  he  didn’t  finish  college, 
he  said.  Since  his  best-seller  “Roots” 
Haley  has  received  16  honorary 
degrees. 

Haley  said  he  is  “im  to  my  ears  in 
sequels”  to  “Roots.”  The  first  sequel, 
entitled  “Search,”  will  tell  the  story  of 
Haley’s  12  years  of  researching  and 
writing  “Roots.” 

“It’s  a  more  exciting  book  than 
‘Roots,’  ”  Haley  said.  The  new  book  is 
a  “cliff  hanger,  it’s  high  tension,  it’s 
like  a  detective  story.” 

He  is  also  working  on  or  planning 
three  different  films  concerning  the 
book.  A  television  sequel  to  “Roots”  to 
be  titled  “Roots  —  the  second  hundred 
years,”  which  will  pick  up  where  the 


last  one  left  off,  should  be  out  by  early 
1979,  be  said. 

Haley  said  he  had  no  idea  during  the 
12  years  of  researching  and  writing 
“Roots”  that  it  would  have  the  impact 
it  has  had.  “No  way  did  I  even  suspect 
that  the  book  and  the  television  series 
would  affect  people’s  lives  as  it  has 
done.”  ' 

It  would  have  been  “shattering  and 
maybe  impossible”  to  write  the  book  if 
he  had  known  it  would  reach  the  pop¬ 
ularity  it  has,  he  said.  “I  just  didn’t 
dream  that  it  would  reach  best  selling 
status  so  fast.”  The  book  is  now  going 
into  24  translations. 

Officials  nervous 

Officials  of  the  ABC  network  were 
nervous  about  producing  tbe  mini¬ 
series,  he  said,  because  of  criticism 
that  12  hours  of  prime  time  television 
devoted  to  a  story  about  a  black  family 
would  not  hold  a  national  audience. 
“They  made  the  decision  to  get  it  over 
with  and  maybe  people  would  forget  it. 
That’s  why  they  packed  it  into  eight 
nights.” 

He  said  in  some  cases  “Roots”  had  a 
greater  impact  abroad.  “It  bothered 
me,  as  a  good  Methodist,  that  it  out- 
drew  ‘Jesus  of  Nazareth,’  ”  he  said. 

Haley  said  he  “didn’t  expect 
genealogy  work  to  catch  on  as  rapidly 
as  it  did.”  But,  he  said,  members  of  the 
LDS  church  probably  know  best  why 
genealogy  work  caught  on.  “I  wish  you 
could  explain  why  it  happened  and 
particularly  how  we  could  get  it  to  hap¬ 
pen  again,”  he  joked. 

“I  tend  to  say  what  my  grandma  told 
me:  The  Lord  might  not  come  when 
you  expect  him  to  but  he  will  always  be 
on  time.”  He  said  “Roots”  was  perfec¬ 
tly  timed  —  no  one  could  have  an¬ 
ticipated  it.  “It’s  one  of  those  things 


where  the  good  Lord  in  his  own 
mysterious  way  elected  the  time,  the 
circumstances  in  which  something 
would  come  and  catch  on  like  fusion.” 

When  asked  if  he  believed  if  we  will 
someday  be  reunited  with  our  an¬ 
cestors,  he  said  “I  would  accept 
philosophically  something  that  came 
out  of  that  old  African  culture  in  the 
book  where  Kunta’s  grandmother  died 
and  his  father  said  ‘I  must  teach  you 
that  there  are  three  people  in  the 
village:  those  like  your  grandmother 
who  have  gone  on  to  spend  the  rest  of 
time  among  the  ancestors,  those  like 
you  and  me  who  are  privileged  now  to 
be  here  in  this  village  at  this  time,  and 
those  who  are  waiting  to  be  born  who 
will  take  our  places  and  become  the 
elders  and  then  the  ancestors.” 

.  “1  think  that  universal  thing  said 
two  centuries  ago  in  that  village  in 
Africa  is  no  less  true  today  in  the 
village  of  Provo,  the  village  of  Tokyo, 
or  the  village  of  Stockholm.”  He  called 
it  a  “universal  human  continuum.” 

“Rather  than  think  of  afterlife,  I 
prefer  to  think  of  all  of  us  in  one  of 
these  phases  —  with  the  ancestors,  or 
here  walking  and  talking,  or  waiting  to 
be  bom,”  he  said.  Haley  said  he 
doesn’t  fear  death  because  it  will  be  an 
adventure,  but  he  doesn’t  look  forward 
to  it. 

Haley  said  that  genealogy  work 
amoung  many  people  has  been 
stimulated  through  research  that  went 
into  his  book  and  the  resulting 
publicity  on  several  national  talk 
shows. 

TV  appearance 

He  said  an  appearance  on  Johnny 
Carson’s  “Tonight  Show,”  in  which  he 
presented  Carson  with  a  specially 
researched  record  of  his  ancestors,  has 


started  people  thinking  anout  their 
forebearers. 

After  publication  of  the  book  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  its  early  success,  Haley 
was  the  target  of  many  charges  of 
plagiarism. 

“This  is  a  parasitical  type  of  thing 
which  happens  to  lots  of  authors,”  he 
said.  “You  just  have  to  live  with  it.” 

Haley  said  it  is  very  difficult,  but  not 
impossible,  for  black  people  to  do 
genealogy  work.  Black  lines  are  hard  to 
trace  and  it  has  been  thought  there 
were  no  materials,  he  said. 

“Slaves  were  buried  in  unmarked 
raves  or  in  graves  marked  by  a 
eadstone  but  containing  no  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  But  some  information  is 
available  from  records  compiled  by 
plantation  owners,  he  said. 

“They  kept  records  of  all  their 
property  transactions,  and  slaves  were 
recorded  as  part  of  that  property.” 

Haley  retired  from  the  Coast  Guard 
in  1959,  beginning  a  career  as  a 
freelance  writer  and  public  relations 
person  that  included  his  intensive 
research  that  led  to  the  publication  of 
“Roots,”  a  runaway  best  seller  which 
traces  Haley’s  ancestry  through 
American  slaves  and  back  to  their 
African  origins.  The  12-hour  television 
mini-series  adapted  from  the  book  had 
an  estimated  audience  of  100  million, 
making  it  the  most  popular  TV  show  in 
history.  Almost  overnight,  ancestor¬ 
hunting  became  the  third  most  pop¬ 
ular  hobby  in  America,  next  to  stamp¬ 
collecting. 

Upon  receiving  his  honorary  doc¬ 
torate  from  BYU,  Haley  was  given  a 
one-minute  standing  ovation  from  the 
commencement  audience  while  he 
stood  humbly,  nodding  and 
responding,  “Thank  you.” 


Four-year-old  receives 
diploma  for  dead  father 


Four-year-old  blond  and  blue-eyed 
u  Casey  Peterson  was  a  bit  nervous  the 
,'week  before  commencement. 

But  by  Aug.  19,  the  youngster  from 
f  Fillmore,  Utah,  had  settled  down  and 
:  donned  the  traditional  black  square 
■  -  hat  and  robe  of  academia  and  walked 
;  through  the  Commencement  line  with 
I  1,970  others  at  BYU. 

Young  Casey  was  accepting  his 
father’s  bachelor’s  degree  in  animal 
)  science.  Jlis  father  (Robert)  was  killed 
lin  a  freak  accident  March  30  while 
'feeding  cattle  on  the  family  ranch  in 
'  Fillmore. 

Both  Robert  and  his  wife  Sherry 
■graduated  and  attended  Commence- 
iment  in  1972.  Her  degree  in  elemen- 
I  tary  education  come  in  the  mail  —  but 
i  1  hi&  didn’.t. 

He  continued  working  on  the  2,000- 
.  lacre  ranch  which  he  jointly  owned  with 
ihis  father  LaVar  —  thinking  the 
i  diploma  would  come  any  day.  Observ- 
ling  the  diploma  was  not  that  essential, 
ihe  mentioned  to  Dr.  Leon  Orme  last 
(fall  while  on  a  visit  to  BYU  that  he  had 
1  never  received  his  diploma  in  the  mail. 

Reason  checked 

Dr.  Orme,  a  close  friend  of  the 
I  family  and  chairman  of  the  Animal 
i  Science  Department,  said  he  would 
(  check  into  the  reason  why  the  diploma 
1  had  not  been  mailed. 

He  found  out.  Robert  was  two  credit 
1  hours  short  so  his  degree  hadn’t  been 
1  processed  for  mailing. 

Robert  and  Sherry  arranged  to  take 
t  a  weekly  extension  class  .together  in 
1  Fillmore  through  Utah  State  Univer- 
‘  sity.  They  completed  the  course  but 


hadn’t  requested  the  credit  transfer 
yet.  But  when  BYU  officials  learned  of 
the  accident,  they  waived  the  two 
credits  and  offered  to  allow  Casey  to 
accept  the  diploma  for  Robert. 

She  said  she  appreciated  BYU 
allowing  Casey  to  accept  his  father’s 
diploma.  “It  meant  a  lot  when  Dr. 
Orme  stopped  the  graduation  and  paid 
tribute  to  Robert,’’  she  said, 
“especially  when  he  was  one  student 
out  of  25,000.” 

A  small  robe  and  hat  were  ordered 
for  Casey,  then  had  to  be  hemmed 
slightly  to  fit. 

Robert  was  killed  while  feeding  the 
cattle  by  himself.  While  the  truck 
crept  along  in  low  gear,  he  would  throw 
hay  out  for  the  cattle.  The  truck, 
...however,  headed  for  a  .lone.  tree,  in  the 
field.  He  jumped  down  to  redirect  the 
truck,  apparently  slipping  and  becom¬ 
ing  pinned  between  the  door  he  opened 
and  the  truck  body. 

“Robert  always  wanted  Casey  to  be 
a  veterinarian,”  Mrs.  Peterson  obser¬ 
ved,  “and  I  felt  that  having  him 
receive  the  diploma  would  increase  his 
desire  to  pursue  that  goal. 

She  said  sometimes  Robert  would  be 
asked  to  help  doctor  neighbors 
animals,  “and  Casey  would  go  with 
hime.  He  had  his  own  little  kit  and  his 
father  would  tell  him  he  would  make  a 
good  vet. 

“We  checked  with  vets,”  she  ad¬ 
ded,  “and  found  out  that  students  pur¬ 
suing  veterinary  science  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  school  from  the  beginning 
grades.  At  least  an  A-minus  average  is 
needed  to  get  into  veterinary  school.” 
She  said  Casey  may  decide  he  does  not 
want  to  be  a  vet,  but  she  wanted  to 


help  him  all  she  could  if  he  does  and 
said  she  felt  the  graduation  would  help 
motivate  him. 

Walking  in  his  father’s  footsteps  will 
be  a  real  challenge  to  Casey. 

Played  football 

Robert  was  a  star  football  player  at 
Millard  High  School,  then  played  one 
year  on  the  team  at  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity  before  being  sidelined  with  a  knee 
injury. 

He  was  drafted  in  1971.  But  when 
his  knee  started  acting  up  while  in  the 
Army,  he  was  given  a  medical 
discharge. 

Robert  returned  to  Utah  and  became 
a  member  of  tbe  award-winning 
,  livestock-judging  team  at  BYU.  Sherry 
(from  LaGrande,  Ore.)  was  on  the 
rodeo  team,  and  that’s  how  they  met. 
They  were  married  in  August  of  1972  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and  in  additioYi 
to  Casey  have  a  daughter,  DeEtte,  2. 

“During  the  past  four  years  as 
Scoutmaster  of  Troop  202  of  the  LDS 
Second  Ward  in  Fillmore,  Robert  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  helped 
eight  young  men  earn  their  Eagle 
badges,”  Mrs.  Peterson  said.  “Said 
more  will  be  getting  them  soon.  None 
had  been  earned  in  the  previous  ten 
years...  since  Robert  was  a  scout.” 

The  day  Robert  was  killed,  he  was 
going  to  substitute  teach  animal 
science  at  Millard  High  School.  “He 
loved  to  work  with  young  people,  as 
well  as  with  ranching.  And  we  hope 
Casey  will  have  the  same  desire  to 
serve,  especially  after  stepping  in  for 
daddy  at  Commencement,”  Mrs. 
Peterson  concluded. 


Universs  photo  by  Sharon  Board 

Presiding  Bishop  Victor  L  Brown,  left,  Alex  Haley  and  Pres.  Dallin  Oaks  talk  before  BYU's  summer 
Commencement  procession.  Degrees  were  conferred  on  1,970  students. 


Four-year-old  Casey  Peterson  sits  in  for  his  father  at  BYU's  summer 
commencement.  Robert  Peterson  was  killed  in  an  accident  in  March. 
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Apartments'  branch  assignments  given 


TMENTNAME  ADDRESS  BRANCH  STAKE  APARTMENT  NAME 
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250  sheets  of  full  QVi 
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WRANGLER 


FAMILY  SAVINGS  STORE 


Store  Hours: 

9  a.m.-10  p.m. 
Mon.  thru  Sat. 
10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

effective  Thursday  thru  Saturday  sv-’-'-y 
1350  South  State,  Orem 


yiy  Arms 
lall 

i-n 

Dl-304) 

Dl-116,  201-216, 309-316) 
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a  Knight  (2nd  Floor) 
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ank  (Top  Floor) 
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469  North  100  East  106 

700  North  100  East  47 

130  East  700  North  106 

1850  North  University  34 

1850  N  orth  University  56 

1850  North  University  95 

800  North  Univ.  35 

800  North  Univ.  69 

41  East  400  North  8 

1270  Sandhill  Rd,  Orem  116 

353  East  200  North  25 

353  East  200  North  72 

350  South  900  East  50 

350  South  900  East  50 

770  North  University  35 

1065  East  450  North  45 

1065  East  450  North  91 

100  South  600  East  41 

1080  East  450  North  91 


s  Plaza  (Central  Wing, 
i's) 

s  Plaza  (East  Wing, 

J-3) 

s  Plaza  (South  Wing,  all 
ors:  S105-S108  of  East  Wing) 

1  s  Plaza  (North  Wing,  all 
ors:  N105-N108  of  East  Wing) 
■  Terrace 


(rest 

iniaKS,  W&N.,105, 107, 
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207,  305,  307) 
tite 
sllor 
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lental  (2-6) 
fintal (7-18) 

«ood 


669  East  800  North  , 
669  East  800  North 
669  East  800  North 

669  East  800  North 
1305  N.  Canyon  Rd. 
630  North  100  East 
660  North  200  East 
1200  N.  Bonneville  Dr. 

1000  East  400  North 

1000  East  400  North 
549  West  960  North 
530  East  500  North 
366  East  600  North 
562  North  200  East 
562  North  200  East 
942  North  University 
1800  North  State 
455  East  600  North 


»hire 


813  East  820  North 
745  North  100  East 
43  East  700  North 


75  West  960  North 
649  North  300  East 


Regency  (105-107,  205-207, 305-307) 
Regency  (108-111,  208-211, 308-311) 
Riviera  (Bldgs  A,  B,  D,  F — 2nd  & 

3rd  Floors,  less  Apts.  68-71) 
Riviera  (Bldgs  C,  E,  F— 1st  Floor— 
G,  plus  Apts,  132-137,  less  Apts. 
84-89) 

Riviera  (Bldgs  H,  I,  J,  K,  L — 
less  Apts.  132-137) 

Riviera  68-71, 84-890 
Robert  E.  Lee  (1-4, 10-18) 

Robert  E.  Lee  (5-9) 

Roman  Gardens 
Royal  Oaks 

Seville  (19-24) 

Seville  (25-27 
Seville  (31-36) 

Seville  (28-30) 

Spanish  Villa  I 
Sherwood  Arms 
Sparks  II 
Stanton 


750  East  820  North  61 

740  East  820  North  10 

1505  N .  Canyon  Road  79 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road  80 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road  88 

1505  N.  Canyon  Road  128 

900  North  900  East  40 

900  North  900  East  32 

450  North  1060  East  48 

87  West  880  N.  113 


185  East  300  N. 

185  East  300  N. 

185  East  300  N. 

185  East  300  N. 

445  West  500  North 
650  North  100  West 
999  East  450  North 
60  East  700  North 
260  North  500  East 

139  East  400  North 
450  North  1000  East 
25  East  900  North 
57  West  700  North 

865  North  160  West 
865  North  160  West 
865  North  160  West 
800  East  400  South 
800  East  400  South 
1757  S.  Village  Lane 

1757  S.  Village  Lane 
765  North  400  East 
75  West  960  N. 


Tanner 
Tawzer 
Taylor 
Town  House 

Villa  (Bldgs  2, 3, 5, 6, 9,  lOA) 

Villa  (Bldgs  7, 8,11,12,  lOB) 

Villa  (Bldgs  1, 4) 

Villa  Maria  (Single) 

Villa  Maria  (Married) 

Village  (1661-1666, 1673-1709, 1712) 

Village  (1667, 1672, 1710, 1711, 

1713, 1757) 

Y’s  Manor 
Young 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  BRANCH  BOUNDARIES 
AND  SCHEDULES  CONTACT  THE  SCHEDULING  OFFICER  FOR 
YOUR  STAKE: 

1st  Stake;  Larry  Wickham  225-8019 

2nd  Stake:  Blaine  Anderson  377-3014 

3rd  Stake:  C.  R.  (Neal)  Peterson  377-6262 

4th  Stake;  Reed  H.  Blake  375-2883 

5th  Stake:  Robert  Lamereaux  224-0475 

6th  Stake;  Paul  Palmer  377-4744 

7th  Stake:  Clyde  E.  Weeks  225-1732 

8th  Stake;  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  374-0538 

9th  Stake:  Berrey  Parker  224-1572 

10th  Stake;  Callis  R.  Harms  225-5862 

11th  Stake:  Glen  Boyer  225-4923 

12th  Stake:  0.  Wendle  Nielsen  373-3199 

Off-campus  chape!  addresses 

Cherry  H 
Crestline 


Cherry  Hill  School 
Crestline  Center 
Deseret  Industries 
Dixon  Jr.  High  School 
Edgemont  School 
Farrer  Jr.  High  School 
Franklin  School 
Grandview  School 
Geneva  School 
Hillcrest  School 
Joaquin  School 
Lakeview  Chapel 
Lincoln  Chapel 
Maeser  School 
Manavu  Ward 


250  E.  1650  So.,  Orem 
340  W.  920  S. 

1375  N.  State 
750  W.  200  N. 
3600N.500W. 

ION.  600  E. 

683  W.  300  S. 

1591 N.  Jordan  Ave. 
65  W.  400  N.,  Orem 
651 E.  1400  S.,  Orem 
,550  N.  600  E. 

Geneva  Road 
440  E.  800  S.,  Orem 
150  S.  500  E. 

395 E.  600 N 


Pioneer  Ward 
Provo  4th  Ward  Chapel 
Provo  High  School 
Provo  Seminary 
Provost  School 
Rock  Canyon  School 
Sunset  View  School 
Timpanogos  School 
Trade  Tech 
Vineyard  Chapel 
Wasatch  School 
West  more  School 


940  West  100  North 
100  West  400  North 
1125  N.  University 
50W.960N, 

629  S.  1000  E. 

2400  N.  650  E. 

525  S.  1600  W, 

449  N.  500  W. 

1395  N.  150  E. 

8th  S.  —  Rt.  114,  Orem 
1080  N.  1000  E. 

1150  S.  Main,  Orem 


139  East  400  North 
139  East  400  North 
1981  North  150  East 
753-759  N.  200  E. 
783  North  200  East 
340  East  600  North 
802  North  700  East 
168  East  700  North 
673  North  200  East 
671  North  200  East 
356  North  200  East 
356  North  200  East 


Kara  Lee 
Kara  Lee 
Kay  Hill 
Kimbal 

King  Henry  (7-12, 45-48) 
King  Henry  (13-44) 

King  Henry  (1-6, 49-91) 
Kings  Arms 

La  Casa  Grande 
Le  Chateau  (1-8,  30-36) 

Le  Chateau  (9-26) 

Leavitt 

Ludlow 

Marion 
Marion  I 
Marion  n 
Marion  11 
Markay 
Marshall  Arms 
Meadow  Apartments 
Metier  Manor 
Miller  I-n 
Miller  HI 
Monson 

Monte  Vista  (Upper  Level) 

Monte  Vista  (Lower  Level) 

Monticello 

Moon 

Moon  I 

Moonll 

Morrill 

My  Fair  Lady 

Nelson 

Nelson 

Nielson 


Park  Plaza  (B30,  B-31, 78, 101, 
102, 305-308) 

Park  Plaza  (103-114,  201-213, 
301-304,  308-304) 
Pennsbury  (1st  Floor) 
Pennsbury  (2nd  and  3rd  Floors) 
Pinegar I 
Pinegar  n 


Pineview  (1-12,  50-61, 99-110) 
Pineview  (13-24, 62-73, 111-122) 
Pineview  (25-36,  74-85, 123-134) 
Pineview  (37-48, 86-97, 135-146) 
Pineview  (148-159, 160-171, 197-201) 
Pineview  (172-183, 184-195) 

Pink  Pad 
Pioneer 
Porter-Hill 
Provo 

Queen  Arms 


1960  Canyon  Road 
1960  Caiwon  Road 
355-359  E.  300  N. 

659  North  300  East 
518  North  1130  East 
518  North  1130  East 
518  North  1130  East 
865  North  500  West 

255  East  400  North 
665  North  500  East 
665  North  500  East 
420  East  700  North 
650  North  750  West 

190  East  700  North 
520  North  200  East 
215  East  500  North 
280  East  500  North 
416  North  100  East 
1980  N.  Canyon  Road 
926  South  600  West 
830  North  100  West 
185  East  600  North 
570  North  100  East 
345  East  500  North 
1285  North  200  West 
1285  North  200  West 
739  North  400  East 
561  East  400  North 
330  East  700  North 
670  North  300  East 
895  N.  150  E. 

'225  East  700  North 

284  North  200  East 
700  North  78-82  East 
690  North  20-24  East 

731  North  200  East 

910  North  900  East 

910  North  900  East 
560  North  400  East 
550  North  400  East 
590  North  200  East 
240  East  600  North 
315  East  600  North 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
1565  North  Univ.  Ave. 
655  East  600  North 
80  West  880  North 
460  East  700  North 
214  North  600  East 


785  East  820  North 


nda  (4-6) 
nda  (709) 
m 

luist 

irt 

[•  Lee 


Reams  (East  Side) 

Reams  (West  Side) 

Regency  (101-104,  201-204,  301-304) 


320-498  N.  750  E. 
320-498  N.  750  E. 
750  East  820  North 


11(1 
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Branch  presidents,  schedules  li 


PRIESTHOOD 


RELIEF  SOCIETY 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SACRAMENT  MEETING 


Branch  StakeBranch  President 

Home  Address 

Phone 

Time 

Place 

TIMES 

PLACE 

TIME 

PLACE 

TIME 

PLACE 

1 

6 

LelandB.  Wakefield 

1175  Briar  Ave.  Provo 

373-8225 

11:00 

Quad  4  Bldg.  D 

4:15  p.m. 
8:00  p.m.* 

Quad  4  Bldg.  D 
*  Quad  4  Bldg.  D 

9:00 

Pleasant  View  Chapel 

2:00 

Pleasant  View  Chapel 

2 

9 

David  Bauer 

1424  N.  1500  W.  Provo 

375-6534 

11:30 

Provo  Seminary 

11:30 

Provo  Seminary 

12:45 

Provo  Seminary 

5:30 

Provo  Seminary 

3 

2 

John  N.  Cannon 

1890  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

377-4047 

8:00 

394  ELWC 

8:00 

357  ELWC 

9:15 

357  ELWC 

3:30 

394  ELWC 

4 

5 

Gordon  Mills 

495  S.  800  E.  Spanish  Fork 

798-2105 

8:00 

Rec.  Hall  HFAC 

8:00 

C580HFAC 

9:15 

Rec.  Hall  HFAC 

1:00 

Rec.  Hall  HFAC 

5 

11 

Kay  A.  Young 

230  S.  700  E.  Orem 

225-7381 

10:45 

Manavu  Cultural  Hall 

10:45 

Room  8  Manavu 

12:00 

Manavu  Chapel 

Din.  Mezz.  ELWC 

500 

Manavu  Chapel 

6 

2 

Lynn  S.  Ludlow 

3305  Cherokee  Ln.  Provo 

375-1599 

10:45 

Din.  Mezz.  ELWC 

10:45 

12:00 

5:30 

Skyroom 

7 

9 

Robert  Gardner 

4045  N.  Canyon  Rd.  Provo 

225-0376 

8:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

8:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

9:45 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

2:00 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

8 

4 

John  R.  McCoy 

880  E.  500  S.  Orem 

225-5528 

9:00 

288  JKB 

9:00 

184  JKB 

10:15 

184  JKB 

2:00 

184  JKB 

9 

8 

David  R.  Lyon 

1700  N.  Oak  Ln.  Provo 

375-3292 

9:30 

Maesar  School 

9:30 

Maesar  School 

11:00 

Maesar  School 

5:00 

Maesar  School 

10 

3 

Robert  R.  Hughes 

321  Cutler  Ave.  Springville 

489-7033 

9:30 

St.  Francis 

9:30 

St.  Francis 

11:00 

St.  Francis 

4:00 

St.  Francis 

11 

1 

Burke  Jackson 

2070  Lakeview  Dr.  Provo 

375-8778 

8:30 

168Brimhall 

8:30 

JS  Auditorium 

9:45 

JS  Auditorium 

1:00 

JS  Auditorium 

12 

10 

N.  Paul  Johnston 

1795  S.  340  E.  Orem 

224-1656 

8:15 

255  ESC 

8:15  ' 

250  ESC 

10:00 

250  ESC 

4:00 

250  ESC 

13 

10 

Victor  L.  Ludlow 

1147  E.  820  N.  Provo 

373-4910 

9:30 

253MARB 

9:30 

455  MARB 

11:00 

455  MARB 

6:00 

455  MARB 

14 

12 

La  Voir  Merrill 

625  Stadium  Ave.  Provo 

373-3518 

8:30 

306  Law  Bldg. 

8:30 

303  Law  Bldg. 

10:00 

303  Law  Bldg. 

2:00 

303  Law  Bldg. 

15 

10 

N.  Gregory  Soter 

David  Rapier 

1862  S.  543  E.  Orem 

225-4837 

9:30 

253  MARB 

9:30 

456  MARB 

11:00 

456  MARB 

4:00 

456  MARB 

16 

5 

3981 N.  650  E.  Provo 

225-9224 

12:30 

Dr.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 

12:30 

B201  HFAC 

11:00 

Exp.  Th.  HFAC 

5:00 

Ex.  Th.  HFAC 

17 

10 

Jay  C.  Hamilton 

859  S.  860  E.  Orem 

225-0763 

8:15 

252  MARB 

8:15 

456  MARB 

10:00 

456  MARB 

4:00 

456  MARB 

18 

6 

Cloyd  C.  Hofheins 

1885  N.  1500  E.  Provo 

377-3918 

8:00 

Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

206  Law  Bldg. 

7:30  p.m.'' 

'*Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 
205  Law  Bldg. 

10:00 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

3:30 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

19 

12 

John  Carl  Peterson 

430  N.  620  E.  Mapleton 

489-5426 

8:30 

8:30 

10:00 

205  Law  Bldg. 

2:00 

205  Law  Bldg. 

20 

4 

Louis  B.  Cardon 

241 E.  1950  S.  Orem 

225-1710 

9:30 

86  JKB 

9:30 

81  JKB 

10:45 

A104JKB 

4:00 

A104JKB 

21 

3 

Max  C.  Elliott 

391 W.  700  N.  Provo 

373-8750 

8:30 

St.  Francis 

8:30 

St.  Francis 

10:00 

St.  Francis 

2:00 

St.  Francis 

22 

2 

Daniel  F.  Bachelder 

191 W.  Center  Springville 

489-4501 

10:45 

no  ELWC 

10:45 

Varsity  Theatre 

12:00 

no  ELWC 

5:30 

Varsity  Theatre 

23 

3 

Donald  D.  Jamison 

3258  N.  Mohawk  Ln.  Provo 

377-5565 

9:30 

1205  SFLC 

9:30 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

11:00 

So.  Chap  SFLC 

4:00 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

24 

3 

John  R.  Pusey 

John  H.  Gardner 

269  S.  300  E.  Orem 

225-8904 

8:30 

1205  SFLC 

8:30 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

Provo  4th  Ward 

10:00 

So.  Chap  SFLC 

2:00 

So.  Chap.  SFLC 

Provo  4th  Ward 

25 

8 

1140  Aspen  Ave.  Provo 

374-1473 

8:00 

Provo  4th  Ward 

8:00 

9:15 

Provo  4th  Ward 

3:00 

26 

1 

Wesley  W.  Craig  Jr. 

505  E.  4750  N.  Provo 

225-3642 

1:30 

205  JSB 

1:3- 

168  Brimhall 

11:45 

JS  Auditorium 

4:30 

JS  Auditorium 

27 

9 

Donald  Jarvis 

1256  Locust  Ln.  Provo 

377-6133 

8:30 

Provo  Seminary 

8:30 

Povo  Seminary 

9:15 

Provo  Seminary 

3:30 

Provo  Seminary 

28 

10 

Milton  V.  Backman 

291 E.  4075  N.  Provo 

225-5727 

9:30 

248  MARB 

9:30 

446  MARB 

11:00 

446  MARB 

6:00 

446  MARB 

29 

8 

Monroe  G.  Gallier 

470  E.  1980  N.  Provo  , 

377-1515 

830 

Maesar  School 

8:30 

Maesar  School 

10:00 

Maesar  School 

3:00 

Maesar  School 

30 

4 

LeRoy  G.  Maughan 

760  N.  Locust  Ln.  Lindon 

785-3934 

10:45 

A-150JKB 

10:45 

A170JKB 

12:00 

A170JKB 

6:00 

A170JKB 

31 

3 

James  Moss 

848  N.  750  E.  Orem 

224-0474 

8:30 

3246  SLFC 

8:30 

2201  SFLC 

10:00 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 

245  ELWC 

2:00 

No.  Chap.  SFLC 

245  ELWC 

32 

2 

Richard  K.  Miner 

565  S.  200  E.  I^ringville 

1761  S.  State  Provo 

489-4126 

10:45 

345  ELWC 

10:45 

321  ELWC 

12:00 

5:30 

33 

6 

Richard  L.  Maxfield 

374-0463 

9:30 

Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 

248  MARB 

8:00  p.m.’' 

‘  Cent.  Bldg.  Wyview 
446  MARB 

11:00 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

5:00 

Pleas.  View  Chapel 

34 

10 

Franz  Johansen 

299  E.  4000  N.  Provo 

225-4314 

8:15 

8:15 

10:00 

446  MARB 

4:00 

446  MARB 

35 

9 

Henry  Christensen 

1980  N.  1450  E. 

374-5266 

9:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

Co.Gr.  Rm.HFAC 

9:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

10:45 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

4:30 

Dixon  Jr.  High 

36 

5 

Stephen  Nadauld 
William  I.  Nelson 

3697  N.  760  E.  Provo 

224-1305 

12:30 

12:30 

C485HFAC 

11:00 

Dr.  Th.  HFAC 

5:00 

Dr.  Th.  HFAC 

37 

6 

801  Crestview  Ave.  Provo 

225-5881 

8:00 

Quad  2  Bldg.  B 

8:30  p.m.'' 

‘  Quad  2  Bldg.  B 

Joaquin  School 

10:00 

Rock  Canyon  School 
Joaquin  School 

2:00 

Rock  Canyon  School 
JoaMin  School 

38 

3 

David  R.  Barlow 

214  W.  Alturas  Cir.  Orem 

377-3901 

9:30 

Joawin  School 

9:30 

11:00 

4:00 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 


2  Larry  H.  Peer 
12  Richard  W.  Lohner 

5  Craig  M.  Call 

12  W.  Patrick  Wyman 

6  Lyle  A.  Jacobs 


5  C.  Eric  Ott 

5  Ronald  Bybee 

5  David  Thomas 

5  Ted  J.  Warner 

1  Irvin  G.  Bassett 
12  William  C.  Callahan 

1  G.  Fred  Streuling 

2  Richard  A.  Heckihann 
7  H.  Earl  Farnworth 

11  Larry  E.  Bolick 
4  J.  Dean  Barnett 
10-  Merlin  D.  Isaacson 

3  Robert  H.  Slover 

4  Don  Marshall 

11  Charles  E.  Greer 

6  Howard  R.  Francis 

3  Douglas  H.  Parker 

11  Dale  A.  Whitman 

4  Gerad  R.  Williams 
Dick  K.  Nanto 
David  Paulsen 

1  David  N.  Wright 

12  James  Nance 

4  James  L.  Bean 

9  Stanley  Collins 

7  G.  Reese  Pulham 


12 


949E.  600  N.  Orem 
1701 N.  1450  E.  Provo 
756  N.  400  E.  Orem 
3114  Navajo  Ln.  Provo 
3273  Apache  Ln.  Provo 

415  N.  1000  E.  Orem 

465  S.  1000  W.  Orem 

324  E.  1655  S.  Orem 

1375  Apple  Ave.  Provo 

1055  E.  Hillcrest  Dr.  Springyile 

2242  N.  Pleasant  View  Ln.  Provo 

827  N.  1000  E.  Orem 

603  E.  4300  N.  Provo 

355  S.  Palisades  Dr.  Orem 

3359  Cherokee  Ln.  Provo 

621 E.  Sagewood  Ave.  Provo 

512  E.  3750  N.  Provo 

1717  N.  Pine  Ln.  Provo 

2765  Oneida  Lane  Provo 

137  Candlewood  Place,  Provo 

2025  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

1168  Old  Willow  Ln.  Provo 

464  S.  520  E.  Orem 

294  E.  1800  S.  Orem 

1244  W.  1150  N.  Provo 

225  E.  300  N.  Orem 

1506  N.  2040  W.  Provo 

541 E.  Aaron  Ave.  Springville 

1483  S.  720  E.  Orem 

2155  N.  1400  E.  Provo 

1093  E.  800  N.  Orem 


225-8964  8:00 

374- 6984  8:30 
224-4477  12:30 

375- 6156  9:30 

373-2898  9:30 


225-0684 

225-2275 

225-1355 


377-2242 
225-4759 

224- 0172 

225- 6093 
375-5615 
375-7880  10:45 
225-7709 
375-7890 

374- 9569 

375- 2634 
375-1191 
374-0357 
225-7350 

225- 5735 
377-0279  10:15 

226- 9495  8:30 

373-4410  11:30 

489-4041  9:30 

225-5273  9:30 

377-2155  9:00 

225-3525  9:30 


8:15 


109ELWC 
Provost  School 
F-201HFAC 
Provost  School 
Quad  5  Bldg.  D 

Dr.  Th.  HFAC 
Co.  Gr.  Rm.  HFAC 
F-201HFAC 
Dr.Gr.Rm.HFAC 
170  Grant 
Farrer  Jr.  High 
205  JSB 
Din.  ez.  ELWC 
Grandview  School 
Utah  Tech.  College 
86JKB 

Edgemont  School 
253  ESC 
Hillcrest  School 
Manavu  Cultural  Hall 
Quad  6  Bldg.  D 
215  ESC 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 
86JKB 


Wasatch  School 
381 CB 
206  Law  Bldg. 
Alumni 

Provo  High  School 
Grandview  School 


7:30* 
8:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
1:30 
9:30 
9:15 
8:00 
8:00 
8:30 
10:45 
'  8:15 
8:30 
9:30 
9:30 
8:00 
9:30 
9:00 
8:15 
10:15 
8:30 
11:30 
9:30 
9:30 
9:00 
9:30 


E.  Ballroom  ELWC 
Provost  School 
C580  HFAC 
Provost  School 
Quad  2  Bldg.  B 
Quad  5  Bldg.  D 
C485HFAC 
C485HPAC 
C580HFAC 
B201  HFAC 
215Brimhall 
Farrer  Jr.  High 
JS  Auditorium 
Skyroom 

Grandview  School 
Utah  Tech  College 
A104JKB 
Edgemont  School 
230  ESC 
Hillcrest  School 
Room  8  M-anavu 
Quad  5  Bldg.  D 
230  ESC 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

A104JKB 

278  JKB 

Wasatch  School 

Lounge  CB 

205  Law  Bldg. 

A105JKB 

Provo  High  School 

Grandview  School 


9:15 

10:00 

11:00 

11:00 

11:30 

9:15 

10:15 

10:15 

10:15 

11:45 

11:00 

10:45 

9:15 

9:15 

9:45 

12:00 

10:00 

10:00 

10:45 

11:00 

10:00 

11:00 

10:15 

9:30 

11:30 

10:00 

12:45 

11:00 

10:45 

10:30 

10:45 


E.  Ballroom  ELWC 
Provost  School 
Recital  Hall  HFAC 
Provost  School 
Rock  Canyon  School 

Dr.  Th.  HFAC 
Dr.  Th.  HFAC 
Recital  Hall  HFAC 
Exp.  Th.  HFAC 
179  JSB 
Farrer  Jr.  High 
JS  Auditorium 
Skyroom 

Grandview  School 
Utah  Tech  College 
A104JKB 
Edgemont  School 
230  ESC 
Hillcrest  School 
Manavu  Chapel 
Timp  ViewH.S. 

230  ESC 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 
A104JKB 
184  JKB 
Wasatch  School 
377  CB  / 

205  Law  Bldg.  ' 
A170JKB 
Provo  High  School 
Grandview  School 


3:30 

2:00 

6:00 

4:00 


3:00 

3:00 

6:00 

4:00 

2:00 

5:00 

3:30 

3:00 

4:00 

3:00 

2:00 

4:00 

2:00 

4:30 

4:00 

4:00 

3:45 

5:00 


E.  Ballroom  ELWC 
Provost  School 
Recital  Hall  HFAC 
Provost  School 
Rock  Canyon  School 

Dr.  Th.  HFAC 
Dr.  Th.  HFAC 
Recital  Hall  HFAC 
Exp.  Th.  HFAC 
179  JSB 
Farrer  Jr.  High 
JS  Auditorium 
Skryoom 

Grandview  School 
Utah  Tech.  College 
A104JKB 
Edgemont  School 
230  ESC 
Hillcrest  School 
Manavu  Chapel 
Timp  View  H.S. 

230  ESC 

LDS  Inst-Orem/UTC 

A104JKB 

184  JKB 

Wasatch  School 

377  CB 

205  Law  Bldg. 

A170JKB 

Provo  High  School 

Grandview  School 


l^tks  Sportsman 

5TH  ANNUAL  BIG  DADDY 

SKI  SALE 

DOORS  CLOSE  FRIDAY 
AT  6  P.M.  TO  7  P.M. 

FOR  FINAL  MARKDOWN 


FRIDAY  ■  SAT.  -  SUNDAY  ■  MONDAY 

MIDNIGHT  9-6  P.M.  11-5  P.M.  9-6P.M. 


4  BIG  DAYS 


1976  SKI 
CLOSE  OUT 


KNEISSLReg.  185.00 
COMPACTS 
OLIN  MARK  VI 
Reg.  208.00 
HEXCEL 
SUNDANCE 
Reg.  255.00 


er 

er 

119” 

119” 

139” 

169” 


ALL  1976  RENTAL’S 
AND  DEMO'S 

REDUCED  VALUES,  ..qq 
TO  250.00  49**  Up 


BINDINGS 

ii 


LOOKGT 


1976  CLOSEOUT 
STEP  IN 
Reg.  50.00 


NEW  FOR ’78 
W/LEASH 
Reg.  60.00  Of 


SALMON  “S” 

INTERMEDIATE  SKIER  OQgg 
Reg.  60.00  06 

SALMON  555 
ADVANCED  TO  RACER ^ 

Reg.  95.00 

GEZETOPJET 

BEZE’S  BEST  COOS 

Reg.  99.00  dL 


"69®® 


DOOR CRASHER 

ALL  LEATHER 

SKI  GLOVE 

•  Men’s-Ladies’ 

•  High  Cuff 

•  Pile  Lining 
Reg.  18.00 

11«» 


DOOR  CRASHER 

MOON  BOOTS 


•  Poly  Sole 

•  Warm  Waterproof 


Reg.  24.99 


1186 


scon  Reg.  25.00 
W/Molded  Grip 


POLE’S 
14®® 


SWEATERS 

VALUES  TO  45.00  19®®^ 


CLOTHING 


MEN'S  AND  LAMES’ 

PARKAS 

VALUES  TO 
45.00  PRIMA 

24”  .29” 


JEAN  CLAUDE 
KILLY 

2  PIECE  SUITS 

•  MEN’S,  LADIES’ 

•  BIB  OVERALL 

•  STRETCH  PANELS 

•  TALON  ZIPPERS 

Reg.  115.99 


69®® 
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List  of  presidents,  schedules  continued 


73 


76 


79 


82 


85 


6  dranchStakeBranch  President 

3  Richard  A.  Heaps 
12  Jay  Broadbent 
1  DennieD.  Butterfield 

1  Mark  J.  Howard 
8  Leland  Briggs 
7  Gary  Smith 

10  L.  Brent  Horton 

2  C.  Keith  Rooker 
7  LeRoy  Williams 

7  Harold  Hoopes 
12  David  E.  White 

11  Jon  Larson 
10  Thomas  S.  Catherall 

3  Hugo  Boren 

8  Leland  Briggs 
10  LaVal  M.  Pitts 

6  Wayne  Jerold  Lott 

'(  Godon  E.  Hansen 

9  Grover  Swallow 
9  Hal  Clyde 

5  Mac  Niel  Boyter 

3  David  A.  Squires 
8  Jay  Dallin 

12  Robert  W.  Petty 

10  Eugene  T.  Bickner 
2  Kent  D.  Ekstrom 
8  Ray  Watters 

11  Phillip  Harris 

8  LeRoy  W.  Bearson 
1  Kenneth  Dahlberg 

9  Robert  Burton 

6  Leland  K.  Dayton 
11  Glen  Overton 

5  Carl  Bacon 

8  DeLamar  Jensen 

4  Gary  L.  Jensen 
1  Paul  C.  Pollei 

1  Robert  J.  Peters 

11  Harman  Steed 

12  Dean  W.  Payne 
4  D.  Cecil  Clark 

9  Woodruff  Deem 

9  Monroe  McKay 

8  Philip  M.  Flammer 
12  Dean  A.  Wheadon 

9  Gary  Palmer 
4  S.  Reed  Nixon 

2  Grant  C.  Burgon 
2  Donald  R.  Matthews 

4  Richard  E.  Drake 
1  John  W.  Hardy 

5'  E.  Bruce  Mclff 

5  George  H.  Bowie 

7  Fred  Baird 
7  Eldon  Bitter 
7  Duane  Davis 
7  Don  Littleford 
7  LaVorn  Sparks 
7  Ben  F.  Mortensen 

10  Grant  R.  Farmer 


Home  Address 

688  S.  630  E.  Orem 

1688  N.  Oak  Ln.  Provo 

450  W.  Chokecherry  Cir.  Orem 

1211  S.  490  W.  Orem 

1717  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

990  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

1570  N.  1500  W.  Provo 

994  E.  New  Hope  Dr.  Draper 

191 N.  600  W.  Orem 

1685  N.  1500  E.  Provo 

366  E.  150  N.  Orem 

147  E.  200  N.  Springville 

1147  W.  450  N.  Provo 

180  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

1717  N.  1450  E.  Provo 

4260  N.  650  E. 

720  E.  875  N.  Orem 

385  E.  100  N.  Orem 
2040  W.  1538  N.  Provo 
908  Hillcrest  Dr.  Springville 

56  E.  1100  S.  Orem 
1731 S.  145  E.  Orem 
2781  Arapahoe  Ln.  Provo 
761 N.  300  W.  Provo 
1504  N.  1830  W.  Provo 
923  N.  1000  E.  Orem 
791  S.  560  E.  Orem 

383  E.  1800  S.  Orem 
4236  N.  Scenic  Dr.  Provo 
88  E.  1990  N.  Provo 
931 N.  910  E.  Orem 
1485  E.  1850  N.  Provo 
1150  Mtn.  Ridge  Rd.  Provo 
4090  N.  Crestview  Ave.  Provo 
1079  Briar  Ave.  Provo 

57  S.  Eastwood  Dr.  Orem 
525  E.  2875  N.  Provo 
3928  N.  650  E.  Provo 
469  E.  4380  N.  Provo 
1840  N.  1450  E.  Provo 
768  E.  2680  N.  Provo 
1111  Aspen  Ave.  Provo 
3804  N.  650  E.  Provo 
195  E.  900  S.  Orem 
3172  Mojave  Ln.  Provo 

^  229  S.  Inglewood  Dr.  Orem 
2201 N.  200  E.  Provo 
355  S.  530  E.  Orem 
2666  N.  650  E.  Provo 
322  S.  350  E.  Orem 
1348  N.  Grand  Ave.  Provo 

3320  Mohawk  Ln.  Provo 
1050  Fir  Ave.  Provo 
561  S.  450  E.  Orem 
1839  S.  350  E.  Orem 
1015  S.  1000  E.  Orem 
145  N.4P0E.  Orem 
174  W.  4750  N.  Provo 
2808  Arapahoe  Ln.  Provo 
310  E.  1730  S.  Orem 


Phone 

225-8442 

373-1212 

225-6857 

225-7127 

373-2502 

375-0290 

377-3569 

571-6921 

225-2097 

373-5554 

225-4425 

489-5374 

375-4035 

377-2324 

373-2502 

225-6441 

225-4980 


225-6326 

225-5156 

373-3448 

375-0804 

375-8723 

224- 0627 

225- 0159 
224-1609 
224-1014 
377-2841 

224- 0066 
373-7185 
375-0377 

225- 5297 
377-1517 
225-1253 
375-8079 
225-7835 
225-5718 

373- 4268 
377-6255 
377-2898 
225-8175 
225-3182 
377-1453 
225-6043 
375-8695 
225-6129 

374- 5073 
225-4868 
377-7378 

377-2958 

377-4358 

225-3286 

225-0798 

225-4504 

225-4575 

225-5559 

375- 8360 
224-3293 

373-4618 


11  Morris  Bushman  1020  E.  2680  N.  Provo 

Abbr:  RB  —  Richards  P.E.  Building 
foy  -  Smith  Field  House  Foyer 
NEG  —  Smith  Field  House  N.E.  Gymn  No.  146 
SFH  —  Smith  Field  House 
SEG  —  Smith  Fieldhouse  S.E.  Gymn  No.  147 
Quad  Bldg.  —  Basement  Wymount  Terrace 


.  9:30  280  ESC 

8:30  Farrer  Jr.  High 
9:15  215  JSB 

9:  30  381 CB 
8:30  Franklin  School 
8:00  Hillcrest  School 
9:30  Edgemont  School 
8:00  llOELWC 
10:30  185  RB 

9:15  185  RB 

9:30  306  Law  Bldg. 

7:45  Rm.  6&8Manavu 
9:30  247  M  ARB 

8:30  Joaquin  School 
10:45  Provo  4th  Ward 
8:15  253MARB 
9:30  '  Quad.  7  Bldg.  B 

8:00  185  RB 

8:30  Timpanogos  School 
9:30  Westmore  School 
12:30  E400  HFAC 

9:30  2201 SFLC 

8:15  Crestline  Center 
9:30  Wasatch  School 
8:15  Crestline  Center 
8:00  ,396ELWC 
9:15  Pioneer  Ward 
9:15  Lincoln  Chapel 
9:00  Meadows  Apartments 
8:30  215  JSB 

10:30  SFH  Green  Seats 
9:30  Quad.  1  Bldg.  B 
8:00  Rm.7/Cult.Hall-Manavu 
8:00  Exp.  Th.  HFAC 
9:30  Crestline  Center 
9:00  11 JKB 

10:30  381  CB- 

8:30  381  CB 

9:00  Utah  Tech.  College 
8:30  Cherry  Hill  School 
8:15  A-150JKB 
11:00  Timpanogos  School 
8:00  Provo  High  School 
9:30  Franklin  School 
9:30  Cherry  Hill  School 
8:30  Westmore  School 
9:30  Dixon  Jr.  High 
8:00  245  ELWC 

10:45  396  ELWC 

10:00  11  JKB 

8:30  126  Social  Hall 

8:30  West  Lounge  KMH 
9:00  E400HFAC 
8:00  E250HFAC 
8:00  131  RB 

9:15  131  RB 

10:30  131  RB 

10:00  261  McKay  Bldg. 

8: 30  261  McKay  Bldg. 

8:00  262  SFH 

9:30  255  ESC 

10:30  126  Social  Hall 

9:30  280  ESC 


RELIEF  SOCIETY 
TIMES  PLACE 

9:30  260  ESC 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SACRAMENT  MEETING 
TIME  PLACE  -  ““ 


8:30 

8:00 

9:30 

8:00 

10:30 

9:15 

9:30 

7:30  p.m.*’ 
9:30 
8:30 
10:45 
8:15 
9:30 

8:00  p.m.* 
8:00 


12:30 
9:30 
8:15 
9:30 
8:15 
8:00 
9:15 
9:15 
9:00 
8:30 
10:30 
8:00  p.m.^ 
7:30  p.m.’' 
8:00 
9:30 
9:00 
10:30 


8:15 

11:00 

8:00 


8:30 

9:30 

8:00 

10:45 

10:00 

8:30 

8:30 

9:00 

9:00 

8:00 

9:15 

10:30 

10:30 

8:30 

8:00 

9:30 

10:30 


Farrer  Jr.  High 
179  JSB 
Lounge  CB 
Franklin  School 
Hillcrest  School 
Edgemont  School 
Varsity  Theatre 
283  RB 
283  RB 
303  Law  Bldg. 

R.S.  Rm.  Manavu 
445  MARB 
Joaquin  School 
Provo  4th  Ward 
455  MARB 
Quad.  5  Bldg.  D 
Quad.  6  Bldg.  D 
283  RB 

Timpanogos  School 
Westmore  School 
E251  HFAC 
No.  Chpl.  SFLC 
Crestline  Center 
Wasatch  School 
445  MARB 
347  ELWC 
Pioneer  Ward 
Lincoln  Chapel 
Meadows  Apartments 
179  JSB 

SEG/262/NEG  SFH 
Quad.  1  Bldg.  B 
R.S.  Rm.  Manavu 
B201  HFAC 
Crestline  Center 
115  JKB 
Lounge  CB 
Lounge  CB 
Utah  Tech.  College 
Cherry  Hill  School 
A- 170  JKB 
Timpanogos  School 
Provo  High  School 
Franklin  School 
Cherry  Hill  School 
Westmore  School 
Dixon  Jr.  H.  Seminary 
321  ELWC 
347  ELWC 
25  JKB 

Dining  Hall  KMH 
377  CB 
E251  HFAC 
E251  HFAC 
3RB 


11:00 

10:00 

10:45 

10:45 

10:00 

9:15 

11:00 

9:15 

11:45 


Farrer  Jr.  High 
179  JSB 
377  CB 

Franklin  School 
Hillcrest  School 
Edgemont  School 
Varsity  Theatre 

_  267  RB 

10:30  267  RB 

11:00  303  Law  Bldg. 

Manavu  Chapel 
445  MARB 
Joaquin  School 
Provo  4th  Ward 
455  MARB 


TIME  PLACE 

4:00  260  ESC 


11:00 

10:00 

12:00 

10:00 


12:00  Pleas.  View  Chapel 

9:15  267  RB 

10:00  Timpanogos  School 
" "  Westmore  School 
E250HPAC 
No.  Chpl.  SFLC 
Crestline  Center 
Wasatch  School 
445  MARB 
396  ELWC 
Pioneer  Ward 
Lincoln  Chapel 
Meadows  Apartments 
179 JSB 

Green  Seats  SFH 
11:30  TimpViewH.S. 

10:00  Manavu  Chapel 
Exp.  Th.  HFAC 
Crestline  Center 
115  JKB 
377  CB 
377  CB 

Utah  Tech.  College 
Cherry  Hill  School 
A-170JKB 
Timpanogos  School 
Provo  High  School 


Farrer  Jr.  High 
179  JSB 
126  Social  Hall 
F  ranklin  School 
Hillcrest  School 
Edgemont  School 
ij:3U  Varsity  Theatre 
5:00  283  RB 

5:00  267  RB 

303  Law  Bldg. 
Manavu  Chapel 
446  MARB 
Joaquin  School 
Provo  4th  Ward 
466  MARB 
Pleas.  View  Chapel 


2:00 

2:46 

2:45 

3:00 

3:00 


4:00 

3:00 

6:00 

2:00 

5:00 

4:00 

5:00 


11:00 

11:00 

11:00 

10:00 

11:00 

10:00 

9:15 

12:00 

11:00 

10:30 

9:45 

12:00 


3:00 

2:30 

6:00 

5:00 


133  RB 
133  RB 

167  McKay  Bldg. 

167  McKay  Bldg. 

NEG-SFH 
250  ESC 

West  Lounge  KMH 
241  ESC 
HFAC  —  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center 
CB  —  Clyde  Building 


9:15 
11:00 
10:15 
11:45 
9:45 
10:10 
10:00 
9:30 
12:15 
9:30 
11:00 
11:00 
10:00 
10:30 
9:15 
12:00 

11:30  _ 

9: 45  Dining  Hall  KMH 

10:15  E250HFAC 
9:15  E250HFAC 
9:15  134  RB 

10:30  134  RB 

11:45  134  RB 

11:15  167  McKay  Bldg. 

9:45  167  McKay  Bldg. 

-  --  NEG-SFH 
250  ESC 
126  Social  Hall 
241  ESC 


Provo  High  Schoo 
Franklin  School 
Cherry  Hill  School 
Westmore  School 
Dixon  Jr.  High  Gym 
245  ELWC 
347  ELWC 
116  JKB 


Timpanogos  School 
Westmore  School 
....  E250HFAC 
4:00  No.  Chpl. 

3:00  ELWC 
4:00  Wasatch  School 
4:00  445  MARB 

3:30  396  ELWC 

5:00  Pioneer  Ward 
6:00  Lincoln  Chapel 
3:00  Meadows  Apartments 
1:00  179  JSB 

4:00  Green  Seats  SFH 
4:30  TimpViewH.S. 
Mknavu  Chapel 
Exp.  Th.  HFAC 
Crestline  Center 
115  JKB 
126  Social  Hall 
„  377  CB 

11:30  Utah  Tech.  College 
2:00  Cherry  Hill  School 
2:00  A-170JKB 
4:30  Timpanogos  School 
2:00  Provo  High  School 
Franklin  School 
Cherry  Hill  School 
Westmore  School 
Dixon  Jr.  High  Gym 
245  ELWC 
396  ELWC 
115  JKB 

Dining  Hall  KMH 


1:00 

5:00 

2:00 

4:30 

2:45 


5:00 

4:00 

3:00 


5:30 

4:00 

1:00 


3:00  E250HFAC 
1:00  E250HFAC 
3:00  267  RB 


11:00 

11:45 

10:45 


3:00 

5:00 

4:00 

2:00 

1:00 

6:00 

2:45 

2:30 


185  RB 

167  McKay  Bldg. 
167  McKay  Bldg. 
267  RB 
250  ESC 

Dining  Hall  KMH 
241  ESC 


*Meets  Tuesday  night 
**Meets  also  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday 


WELCOME  BACK  TO 


For  the  Best  in 


Meats 


Fruits 

Come  Shop  At 


SAFEWAY 


i)  COPYRIGHT  1960  SAFEWAY  STORES  INCORPORATED 

South  Provo  &  Riverside  Plaza 


Vegetables 
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LDS  education  system  changes 


By  PAT  KLEIN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  LDS  Church  Educational 
System  has  announced  a  single  line  of 
administration  to  better  coordinate 
their  services  as  the  membership  of  the 
church  increases. 

According  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  Holland, 
Church  Commissioner  of  Education, 
this  will  readily  provide  educational 
support  as  the  church  moves  into  new 
countries. 

“In  the  past  we  had  a  delivery 
system  with  several  people  going  to  the 
same  countries  on  church  educational 
assignments,”  he  said.  “Those  people 
were  not  always  able  to  communicate 
and  coordinate  as  often  as  they  needed 
or  as  effectively  as  local  needs  would 
demand.” 

Now  instead  of  two  or  more  people 
going  to  one  country  at  the  same  time, 
there  will  be  one  administrator. 

He  said,  however,  that  “this  is  an 
announcement,  not  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,  at  this  time.” 

The  purpose  for  the  reorganization  is 
to  effectively  contend  with  growth,  es¬ 
pecially  the  international  growth  of  the 
church,  without  spending  more  tithing 
dollars  than  necessary. 

Before  1972,  the  Church 
Educational  System  functioned 
mainly  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Then  in  1972,  the  General 
Authorities  of  the  LDS  Church  decided 
that  religious  education  should  go 
everywhere  the  church  went. 


Now  the  educational  system  func¬ 
tions  in  54  countries  and  in  17 
languages. 

According  to  Dr.  Holland,  the 
educational  system  will  work  closely 
with  the  church’s  welfare  department, 
the  Leadership  Training  Executive 
Committee,  the  Priesthood  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Missionary  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

“We  have  to  be  coordinated  and 
work  together,”  he  said. 

The  church  educational  system 
assists  priesthood  officers  at  all  levels 

—  zone;  area,  region,  stake  and  ward 

—  in  helping  the  people  get  jobs  and 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 

“We  teach  them  to  read  and  write 
and  handle  basic  mathematical 
tasks,”  he  explained. 

Dr.  Holland  added  that  the 
educational  system  provides  a 
professional  staff  in  many  areas,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  future,  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
ternational  students  who  will  be  able 
to  attend  BYU  and  Ricks  College  will 
decrease  “as  the  church  grows  but  the 
schools  maintain  the  enrollment  ceil¬ 
ing  that  exists  now,”  he  said. 

Many  students  are  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  own  states  and  countries, 
he  said.  “We’ve  got  to  be  creative  and 
imaginative  in  making  sure  that  they 
get  an  education  with  a  solid  LDS 
religious  eductional  element.” 

The  educational  system  provides  in¬ 


stitute  classes  for  those  students  at¬ 
tending  colleges  other  than  BYU  or 
Ricks  College  “so  that  the  religious 
heart  of  our  church  educational  system 
can  be  there,”  he  said. 

Seminaries  and  institutes  of  religion 
are  the  main  delivery  of  the  church 
educational  system.  Dr.  Holland  said. 

Depending  on  the  budget  and  the 
number  of  LDS  students  at  a  given 
high  school  or  college,  the  educational 
system  will  provide  a  called  church 
member,  a  part-time  teacher  or  a  full¬ 
time  teacher  or  even  a  building. 

High  school  credit  for  seminary  is 
dependant  upon  legislative  action  by 
each  state  and  the  decision  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  school  districts. 

Some  states,  such  as  Oregon,  allow  a 
release-time  opportunity  for  students 
depending  on  local  school  districts  ap¬ 
proval. 

Dr.  Holland  said  he  felt  release-time 
seminary  has  better  attendance  than 
early  morning  or  home  study  courses. 

Some  credit  is  given  for  classes  such 
as  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but 
not  for  strictly  LDS  classes  such  as 
Book  of  Mormon  and  LDS  Church 
History. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Eyring,  newly  appoin¬ 
ted  deputy  commissioner  and  former 
Ricks  College  president,  will  be  the 
central  figure  and  will  assist  Dr. 
Holland  in  the  administation  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  all  field  programs  of  the 
educational  system  including 
seminaries  and  institutes  of  religion. 


church  schools  in  Mexico,  South 
America  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
other  special  programs  such  as  literacy 
training  and  a  variety  of  adult  educ¬ 
tional  functions. 

Dr.  Joe  J.  Christensen,  associate 
commissioner,  and  Stanley  Peterson, 
newly  appointed  associate  com¬ 
missioner  and  former  dean  of  BYU’s 
College  of  Continuing  Education,  will 
assist  Dr.  Eyring  in  his  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Christensen  will  be  responsible 
for  the  religious  education  matters  in¬ 
cluding  seminaries  and  institutes  of 
religion. 

Peterson  will  have  special  concern 
for  church  schools  and  special 
programs  such  as  literacy  training  and 
continuing  education  functions. 

In  addition  to  seminm'ies  and  in¬ 
stitutes  of  religion,  the  church 
educational  system  also  operates  73 
elementary,  secondary  and  post¬ 
secondary  schools  and  has  established 
a  scholarship  program  for  members  of 
the  church  in  Latin  America  an  the 
Pacific,  including  the  Asian  Rim. 

All  of  these  programs  help  the 
educational  system  to  obtain  the  basic 
goals  of  having  every  church  member 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  to  regularly 
study  the  scriptures  and  other  good 
books  and  to  use  available  local 
resources  to  teach  these  skills  and 
habits  to  all  family  members. 


New  honor  students  schedule  meeting 

The  Honors  Program  will  hold 
meetings  for  transfer  students  and 
freshman  during  orientation  week. 


According  to  Dr.  Reba  Keele, 
director  of  the  honors  program,  the 
orientation  would  be  today  from  6  to 
in  the  Madsen  Recital  Hall, 

The  meeting  will  explain  the 


honors  General  Education  program 
and  will  teach  newcomers  how  to 
complete  the  individual  curriculum 
planning  forms  which  will  be  turned 
in  each  semester. 

The  honors  program  will  also  have 
an  opening  social  Saturday  at 
Kiwanis  Park  from  4  to  7  p.m.  Din¬ 
ner  will  be  served  and  Dr.  Keele  will 
speak  to  the  students. 


Standard  Optical,  for  all  your 

Come  to  Standard  Optical,  your  full'Servicc 
center,  for  these  fine  products: 

—  -  Lifetime 

Contact 
Lenses 

2  pairs  of  lenses, 
lifetime- insurance, 
professional  fitting, 
lifetime  prescription 
changes,  free  non¬ 
prescription  sun¬ 
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Stolen  mustachioed  rabbit 
returned  to  theater's  stage 


LA  VERNE,  Calif. 
(AP)  —  A  mustachioed 
rabbit  stolen  after  gain¬ 
ing  stardom  as  a  cat  in  a 
community  children’s 
theater  production  has 
been  returned  and  is 
rehearsing  for  a  new  play 
based  on  his  experiences. 

“We  know  who  took 
him,  but  the  police  said  I 
can’t  mention  his  name 
because  it’s  only  a  suspi¬ 
cion,”  said  Ted  Wilson, 
11,  who  co-stars  with 
Mustachio  on  stage.  Ted 
said  his  stepfather, 
Harlan  D.  Andersen, 
who  owns  Mustachio, 
will  not 


the  McQuicker  and 
Company  Children’s 
Theater  Group. 

Mustachio  and  a 
three-week-old  rabbit 
disappeared  on  Aug.  1 
from  their  backyard  pen. 
The  younger  animal  was 
reported  killed  by  a  cat 
after  the  theft. 

Police  were  called  and 
the  neighborhood  was  on 
the  lookout  for  the  two 
missing  rabbits,  when 
Wilson  and  his  family 
were  awakened  one  night 
last  week  by  their  duck, 
Herman.  Someone  had 


We  have  received  our  new  fall  lines  in  the 
Coed  Shop  and  you  are  invited  to  come  in  and 
take  advantage  of  our  rich  fail  colors  and 
styles. 

In  addition  we  have  Namebrand  Leotards  & 
Tights 

30%  off 

Knee-Hi  Socks  reg.  $1.75  to  $3.00 

$1.29 


evidence.  “But  the  per¬ 
son  who  stole  him  sure 
got  a  scare  out  of  it,”  the 
youngster  commented. 

Police  believe  the  rab¬ 
bit  was  returned  because 
of  the  publicity  he  got  for 
his  part  in  the  stage 
play,  “McQuicker’s 
Place.”  Mustachio 
played  the  part  of  a  cat 
in  the  play  written  by 
Jose  Bibiloni,  director  of 


will  not  press  charges  Mustachio  back  in 

becuase  of  the  lack  of  the_  yard,  but  in  the 
-  -  duck  s  pen  and  the  duck 

didn’t  like  it. 
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This  sure  beats  snow  any  day 

Tricia  and  Tiffany  Thalen,  Derek  Campbell  and  Jonathan  Thalen  slide 
across  the  cement  on  the  ELWC  West  Patio  during  an  Education  Week 
rainstorm.  The  children  said  they  were  "skating"  in  the  rain. 
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OFFICIAL  I 

Add-Drop  Policy  I 

} 

iif  a  student  desires  to  change  his  registered  I 
:class  schedule,  he  must:  I 


1 


Obtain  a  change  of  registration  (add-drop)  card  from  g. 
either  the  Registration  Office  (B-130  ASB)  or  the  College  “■ 
Advisement  Center  (see  page  1  of  the  class  schedule  for  3 

#  locations  on'  campus).  o 

Get  the  consent  and  signatures  of  all  teachers  involved  o 

#  on  the  add-drop  card.  a 


I  Take  the  add-drop  card  to  the  Registration  Office  (B-130  i 
#  ASB)  and  turn  it  in  for  validation.  i 


NOTE 


A  student’s  add-drop  card  must  be  received^ 
and  validated  by  the  following  deadlines.  j 


Sept.  12 
Sept.  19 

Oct.  11 


Last  day  to  drop  classes 
without  having  to  pay  a 
$3  late  fee. 


Last  day  to  add  classes 
or  late  register. 


Last  day  to  drop  classes 
for  academic  reasons. 


for  further  information  see  page  3  of  the  Fall  j 
^lass  Schedule.  ] 

U  drop  add  drop  odd  drop  odd  drop  odd  drop  odd  drop  odd  drop  t 


Money,  youth 
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Study  defines  marriage  helps 


By  CHAD  HOLMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Chances  for  a  stable  marriage  can  be 
improved  by  marrying  rich,  not  too 
young,  and  staying  out  of  debt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  done  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Bahr  of  BYU’s  Department  of  Child 
Development  and  Family  Relations. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  happy  marriages 
were  obtained  simply  by  following  that 
formula.  A  happy  marriage  obviously 
requires  more  than  money  and  age,’^’ 
said  Dr.  Bahr,  “but  the  study  indicates 
these  factors  do  definitely  influence 
marital  stability.” 

Dr.  Bahr  did  two  separate  studies  to 
determine  these  results.  In  the  first 
study.  Dr.  Bahr  used  data  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  data 
were  collected  every  year  for  five  years, 
starting  in  1966.  Dr.  Bahr  looked  at 
more  than  8,000  married  people  ifi  this 
study. 

The  second  study  involved  2,000 
participants  taken  randomly  from 
telephone  directories  in  the  states  of 
Utah,  California,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  The  purpose  of  the  second  study 
was  to  build  on  the  data  observed  in 
the  first  one. 

The  factors  considered  in  marriage 
stability  included  the  couple’s  income, 
total  assets,  recent  unemployment, 
stability  of  the  parents’  marriage. 


education,  occupation,  ethnic  status 
and  age  at  marriage,  Some  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  indicated  as  high  as  30  per  cent 
divorce  rate. 

The  higher  a  couple’s  total  assets, 
the  smaller  is  the  chance  of  break-up 
for  them,  Dr.  Bahr  found.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  the  couple  stay  as  far  out  of  debt 
as  possible. 

“Age  at  marriage  also  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  marital  stability,”  Dr. 
Bahr  said.  “If  a  couple  married  early 
(before  20  for  both  parties),  the 
marriage  was  less  stable  statistically 
even  if  total  assets  were  quite  high. 
The  effect  of  total  assets  on  stabilizing 
a  marriage  is  much  less  if  the  couple 
marries  early.” 

While  age  at  marriage  and  total 
assets  were  extremely  important  in 
determining  marriage  stability,  when 
all  other  factors  were  controlled,  ethnic 
status  was  the  most  important.  Dr. 
Bahr  said,  “I  looked  at  blacks  and 
whites  and  found  that  blacks  have  a 
higher  divorce  rate.” 

Occupation  and  education  had  very 
little  effect  on  stability.  Income  itself 
also  had  very  little  effect.  “The  key  is 
the  total  assets  of  the  couple,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Religious  preference  also  played  an 
important  role  in  determining  break¬ 
up  rates.  Mormons  have  a  nine  per 
cent  break-up  rate.  Catholics  11  per 


cent,  Protestants  22  per  cent,  Jews  24 
per  cent,  those  with  no  religious 
preference  27  per  cent,  and  other 
religions  33  per  cent. 

The  second  study  also  disclosed  that 

Sle  who  marry  later  in  life  are  more 
y  to  stay  with  a  less  desirable 
marriage,  probably  because  the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  then  less  attractive  on  the 
marriage  market.  An  early  marriage  is 
more  likely  to  break  up  if  the  couple 
has  an  unhappy  marriage,  probably 
because  the  participants  are  still 
young  and  attractive  on  the  marriage 
market. 


This  suggests  encouraging  non- 
teenage  marriages  may  reduce  the 
divorce  substantially,  but  have  a  small 
effect  on  the  quality  of  marital 
relationships,  said  Dr.  Bahr. 

He  also  found  people  pick  up  many 
of  their  behaviors  of  relating  to  a 
spouse  from  parents,  and  these 
behaviors  may  be  unconsciously  incor¬ 
porated  into  their  own  marriages. 

Dr.  Bahr  agreed  that  divorce  rate  is 
on  the  increase  and  has  continued  to  go 
up  in  recent  years,  and  added  the 
divorce  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the 
first  few  years  of  marriage. 
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universe  pnoto  Dy  Bradley  Sheppard 

David  Parente  worked  in  a  Brooklyn  department  store  in  a  14-week  Skaggs  Institute  internship. 


Y  student  learns  job  instinctively 


By  SHERI  EYRE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

“It  was  like  teaching  a  child  to  swim  by  throwing 
him  in  the  water.  I  learned  the  job  because  I  had  to 
do  it,  just  as  the  child  instinctively  swims  to  save  his 
life.” 

This  is  what  David  Parente  had  to  say  about  his 
experiences  in  a  Brooklyn  department  store  during  a 
14-week  internship.  Parente  is  one  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  to  return  from  the  first  group  of  student  in¬ 
terns  sent  out  by  the  Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management  at  BYU. 

The  Institute  offers  opportunities  for  students  to 
get  college  credit  while  working  in  internships  with 
stores  throughout  the  United  States,  said  E.  Doyle 
Robison,  Institute  director. 

During  spring  and  summer  semesters,  33  students 
worked  as  paid  interns  in  Brooklyn,  Washington  D. 
C.,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  between,  said 
Robison. 

Parente,  a  senior  from  Island  Park,  N.Y.,  major¬ 
ing  tn  business  management,  worked  in  Brooklyn 
with  Abraham  &  Straus,  a  regional  department 
store  similar  to  ZCMI. 

After  completing  a  mission  for  the  LDS  Church, 
Parente  decided  upon  a  business  major.  “I  had  no 
solid  goals  for  a  career,  except  that  I  knew  I  wanted 
to  go  on  to  graduate  school,”  he  said.  “I  saw  a  lot  of 
advertising  around  campus  about  the  Skaggs  In¬ 
stitute,  but  it  didn’t  sink  in  until  I  saw  an  article  in 
the  Daily  Universe  which  invited  students  to  learn 
more  about  the  internships  to  be  offered.  I  was  able 
to  select  the  store  I  wanted  to  work  for,  and  after  in¬ 
terviewing  with  them,  I  got  the  internship.” 

In  Brooklyn,  Parente  completed  weekly  assign¬ 
ments  and  took  periodic  exams  to  receive  four  credit 
hours  for  Business  Management  599R.  During  his 
lunch  breaks  and  off  hours,  he  talked  with  the 


supervisors  of  the  various  areas  of  the  store,  such  as 
advertising,  credit  and  security,  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  for  assigned  topic  papers  and  research  projects. 

“I  was  pleased  with  how  helpful  everyone  was  in 
giving  me  the  information  I  needed  for  my 
research,”  said  Parente.  “If  I  showed  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  people  and  their  jobs,  they  would  stop 
what  they  were  doing  and  give  me  royal  treatment.^ 

In  his  job,  Parente  worked  with  buyers,  assistant 
buyers  and  stock  and  sales  people.  “From  the  first 
day  I  was  on  the  job  I  was  expected  to  work 
alongside  the  other  employes  in  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “I  was  given  the  same  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  store’s  junior  executives.” 

Parente  said  that  his  internship  gave  him  “the  big 
picture  of  what  retailing  is  all  about,  including  what 
people  do  in  this  field  and  the  possibilities  for 
promotion.”  He  said  the  internship  gave  him  a 
background  which  he  can  now  relate  to  his  other 
classes.  “I’ve  learned  that  if  you  can  work  well  with 
people  you  can  really  have  a  successf^ul  career  in  it.” 

A  group  of  27  students  attended  15  hours  of 
classwork  last  week  in  preparation  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  internships,  said  Robison.  “We  originally  didn’t 
plan  on  offering  internships  during  winter  semester, 
but  we  received  so  many  calls  from  stores  requesting 
winter  interns,  that  we  received  permission  to  offer 
them.” 

Representatives  from  20  to  30  stores  will  be  on 
campus  fall  semester  to  interview  December 
graduates  and  preview  April  graduates  for  perma¬ 
nent  positions,  and  to  consider  students  for  in¬ 
ternships,  said  Robison.  “Normally,  few,  if  any, 
stores  send  representatives  to  our  campus  during 
fall  semester,”  he  said.  “I  feel  that  this  large  number 
of  representatives  shows  the  great  enthusiasm  the 
stores  have  for  this  program  and  for  what  BYU  is  do¬ 
ing.” 
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(Cont.  from  page  13) 

mortal  genealogy  goes  back  generation 
after  generation  after  generation.  Your 
spiritual  genealogy,  but  one.” 

Word  of  warning 

Elder  Packer  issued  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing.  “In  our  day  there  are  counterfeit 
people  with  counterfeit  standards. 
Some  of  the  most  wicked  deceptions 
cleverly  come  fabricated  and  disguised 
under  the  titles  of  freedom,  peace  and 
love.  Men  and  women  are  led  astray. 
They  forget  who  they  are,  and  wander 
away  and  are  lost.” 

He  explained  to  the  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  that  in  commencement  they 
would  find  a  conclusion,  which  is 
another  beginning.  “There  are  other 
degrees  ahead  of  each  of  you.  There  is  a 
telestial  degree,  a  terrestrial  one,  and  a 
degree  that  is  celestial  —  this  one,  a 
degree  of  glory.  Each  of  us  is  eligible  to 
receive  that  one.  And  as  with  all  things 
that  are  eternal,  it  must  be  paid  for  in 
advance,”  he  said. 

Oaks  addresses  graduates 

Pres.  Oaks  addressed  the  graduates 
and  told  them  to  face  each  new  day, 
from  first  to  last,  with  a  determination 
to  use  what  they  have  learned,  and  to 
employ  their  talents  in  the  service  of 
mankind. 

“Are  we  not  under  an  obligation  to 
continue  our  lives  and  our  service  in 
the  best  way  we  can  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  inspiration  given  us?” 
he  asked. 

“The  message  of  the  prophets  has 
always  been  a  message  of  hope 
seasoned  with  the  councel  of  per¬ 
sistence.  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing. 
Endure  to  the  end.  The  Lord  will  do 
with  us  as  seemeth  him  good,  but  for 
us  it  remains  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
use  the  light  and  knowledge  we  have 
gained  while  exercising  the  faith  we 
have  in  him  and  his  promises. 


“That  is  the  spirit  of  our  education, 
and  that  should  be  the  spirit  of  our  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  said. 

Bishop  Victor  L.  Brown,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  LDS  Church  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
BYU’s  Board  of  Trustees,  presided  at 
and  conducted  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises.  He  told  the  graduates  that 
more  would  be  expected  of  them  than 
of  their  peers  because  of  their  training 
at  BYU.  He  said  if  they  would  continue 
with  great  integrity  and  excellence 
that  “the  world  would  make  a  pathway 
to  your  door.” 

Talmage  Award  given 

Dr.  Sylvan  H.  Wittwer,  a  native  of 
Utah  and  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
agriculturists,  was  awarded  the  James 
E.  Talmage  Scientific  Achievement 
Award  by  the  university.  He  received 
the  award  during  the  convocation  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  College  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Marriott 
Center  were  preceded  by  the 
traditional  academic  procession  which 
began  at  the  Smoot  Administration 
Building  and  wound  its  way  on  the 
overhead  concourse  to  the  center.  The 
procession  was  led  by  Bishop  Brown 
and  President  Oaks.  Other  church  and 
school  dignitaries,  the  honorary  degree 
recipient,  the  special  award  recipient 
and  BYU  faculty  members  and 
graduates  followed. 

A  total  of  1,970  degrees  were  awar¬ 
ded  to  BYU  graduates  who  came  from 
41  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  27  foreign  countries.  There  were 
1,363  bachelors’s  degrees,  391  master’s 
degrees,  60  doctor’s  degrees  and  156 
two-year  associate  degrees  awarded. 
Six  Law  School  graduates  were  awar¬ 
ded  the  Juris  Doctor  Degree. 

Twelve  Army  ROTC  cadets  received 
their  second  lieutenant  bars  in  special 
services  the  previous  afternoon. 
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WHY 

READ  BOOKS? 


Did  you  know  there  are  some  great  books  for  you  to  read?  You  dis¬ 
agree?  Well,  think  of  the  reasons  people  have  for  reading  and  buy¬ 
ing  books  and  see  if  something  doesn’t  apply  to  you. 

How  about  reference  books,  like  dictionaries?  There  are  more 
kinds  of  dictionaries  than  fleas  on  a  camel’s  back.  You  might  be 
interested  in  one  of  the  Random  House  foreign  language  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  the  handy  pocket  edition  if  you’re  planning  on 
spending  some  time  out  of  the  country.  There’s  a  Bad  Speller’s 
Dictionary,  put  together  especially  to  help  you  find  a  word  you 
don’t  know  how  to  spell  to  start  with.  For  the  budding  poet,  the 
Wood’s  New  World  Rhyming  Dictionary  is  tremendously  handy, 
and  if  you’re  into  public  speaking  or  if  you  have  to  give  a  talk  in 
church,  the  Penguin  Dictionary  of  Quotations  is  great  library 
material  with  a  stock  of  good  repeatables  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
Bible.  If  you  never  thought  a  dictionary  could  be  fun,  look 
through  the  Pocket  Dictionary  of  American  Slang.  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  majors  are  bound  to  be  impressed  by  Webster’s  Sports 
Dictionary  and  its  ready  reference  of  terms  from  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  sports.  And  for  those  times  when  you  need  a  little 
bit  of  everything.  The  New  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  is 
ideal.  If  you  would  enjoy  more  in-depth  information  than  a  mere 
definition,  there  are  worlds  of  information  waiting  for  you  in  some 
of  the  exciting  sciences  of  our  modern  world.  Explore  the  Lives  of 
a  Cell,  by  Lewis  Thomas.  Marvel  at  the  wonders  of  The  Double 
Helix,  by  James  D.  Watson,  or  travel  with  Frederic  Golden 
through  the  wilds  of  Quasars,  Pulsars  and  Black  Holes. 

Do  you  dip  more  often  into  history?  J.  Bronowski’s  brilliant  book. 
The  Ascent  of  Man,  has  been  a  national  best  seller  and  a  popular 
television  series.  The  Great  Basin  Kingdom  by  Leonard  Arrington, 
provides  a  lot  of  localized  economic  insight;  while  an  excellent 
^  history  of  world  economic  ideas  ^  and  their  consequences  is 
available  in  John  Kenneth  Galbraith’s  The  Age  of  Uncertainty. 
How  about  philosophy?  The  Loeb  Classical  Library  provides  the 
writings  of  great  Greek  and  Latin  philosophers  from  St. 
Augustine,  Cicero  and  Aristotle  through  Virgil  and  Sophocles, 
printed  in  the  original  language  of  the  authors  and  in  the  English 
translation.  If  that  sounds  a  little  heavy  to  you,  look  into  some 
philosophy  in  a  lighter  vein  such  as  Robert  Pirsig’s  book,  Zen  and 
the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance. 

You  can  take  a  turn  through  self-building  philosophies  with  fine 
writers  like  Ken  Higbee  and  Your  Memory;  How  It  Works  and 
How  to  Improve  It,  Thomas  Harris,  and  I’m  Ok,  You’re  Ok,  Jess 
Lair  and  I  Ain’t  Much,  Baby — But  I’m  all  I’ve  Got,  and  Alan 
Lakein  and  How  to  Get  Control  of  Your  Time  and  Life. 

Are  you  more  interested  in  arts  than  sciences?  The  Oxford  Un¬ 
iversity  Press  has  put  out  an  exciting  series  of  books  called  The 
World  of  Art  that  supplies  excellent  information  on  the  art  periods 
and  movements,  and  the  artists  that  created  them,  or  you  can  try 
prancing  through  the  pages  of  The  Complete  Guide  to  Modern 
Dance  by  Don  McDonaugh. 

Crafts  are  becoming  more  a  way  of  life  in  America  today,  and 
Bounty  Book  has  published  The  Creative  Handicrafts  Course, 
with  pages  of  great  ideas.  Follet  Publishing  Company  has  another 
good  reference,  the  Craft  Digest. 

Are  you  needing  to  build  or  fix  anything?  Look  in  The  Home 
Repair  Book  by  Doubleday  or  Bert  Bacharach’s  wonderfully 
practical.  How  to  Do  Almost  Everything.  There  is  also  The  Basic 
Auto  Repair  Manual,  by  Peterson  Publishing,  and  for  all  you 
budding  seamstresses,  the  Golden  Press’  Singer  Sewing  Book  is 
nice. 

Why  not  check  into  sports  and  recreational  activities?  Try  the 
Complete  Guide  to  Cross-Country  Skiing  and  Touring,  by  Art 


Tokle  and  Martin  Luray,  or  Hang  Gliding  and  Soaring,  by  James 
E.  Mrazek.  You  can  even  find  a  little  of  nearly  every  sport  in 
Grosset  and  Dunlap’s  All-Sports  World  Record  Book.  For  heart 
warming  stories  of  victory  and  defeat,  read  Great  Comebacks  in 
Sport,  by  Phil  Pepe,  and  for  the  outdoor,  back-to-nature  buff. 
Roughing  It  Eksy,  by  Dian  Thomas  is  a  must. 

As  you  travel  more  along  the  religious  line,  you  can  choose  from 
the  complete  standard  works,  or  read  the  words  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  and  other  great  men  in  the  church  through  one  of 
the  many  Deseret  Book  or  Bookcraft  publications,  or  try  treasures 
such  as  Joseph  Smith  The  First  Mormon,  by  Donna  Hill.  C.  S. 
Lewis  provides  some  provocative  thought  with  writings  like  Chris¬ 
tian  Reflections,  and  The  Great  Divorce. 

When  you  don’t  have  any  other  excuse  for  picking  up  a  book  than 
for  your  own  personal  enjoyment,  try  something  like  George 
Lucas’  Star  Wars,  or  one  of  James  Herriot’s  beautiful  biographies, 
including  All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful,  All  Creatures  Great  and 
Small,  and  his  newest  book.  All  Things  Wise  and  Wonderful.  You 
could  delve  into  a  book  of  fascinating  Mormon  stories.  Under  the 
Cottonwoods,  by  BYU  faculty  member,  Douglas  Thayer,  or  be  one 
of  the  first  to  read  the  latest  publication  by  Don  Marshall,  Frost 
in  the  Orchard.  For  something  new  this  fall  watch  for  this  book  on 
the  story  before  the  story,  J.R.R.  Tolkein’s  Sillmarillion. 

If  you  are  in  the  mood  for  light  reading  material,  some  fun  es¬ 
capism  could  be  found  in  Erma  Bombeck’s  The  Grass  is  Always 
Greener  Over  The  Septic  Tank,  or  in  Charles  M.  Schultz’s  Peanuts 
favorites.  The  Doonesbury  Chronicles  by  G.  B.  Trudeau  provides 
subtle  but  hilarious  political  humor. 

Are  you  reading  more  books  to  your  children  and  enjoying  it  less? 
Combine  child  fantasy  with  adult  philosophy  by  getting,  yourself 
and  your  children  into  The  Chronicles  of  Narnia,  by  C.  S.  Lewis,  or 
try  the  educative  undertones  of  The  Phantom  Tollbooth,  by  Nor¬ 
ton  Juster.  Newberry  and  Caldecott  award  winning  books  are 
good  signs  of  rewarding  reading.  Treat  your  chilren  to  literary 
greats  like  Roll  of  Thunder,  Hear  My  Cry,  by  Mildred  D.  Taylor,  A 
String  in  Thfe  Harp,  by  Nancy  Bond,  and  Arrow  in  The  Sun,  by 
Gerald  McDermott.  Children  will  thrill  to  the  harrowing  adven¬ 
tures  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  Maurice  Sendak  in  Where  The 
Wild  Things  Are,  and  in  Mercer  Mayor’s  One  Monster  After 
Another,  and  Everyone  Knows  What  a  Dragon  Looks  Like.  You 
might  recognize  a  few  days  of  your  own  when  you  read  Alexander 
and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day,  by  Judith 
Viorst,  and  your  children  will  warm  to  the  delightful  tales  in  Ar¬ 
nold  Lobel’s  Frog  and  Toad  books,  written  especially  for  children 
beginning  their  elementary  reading. 

You  say  you  don’t  read  at  all,  for  yourself,  children  or  anyone  else, 
for  any  reason?  Why  then,  books  are  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
gift-giving  ideas  around,  with  a  topic  adapted  to  almost  anyone. 
You  can  choose  from  tiny  Hallmark  greeting  card  books,  or  from 
large  illustrated  photo  books,  or  from  any  of  innumerable  other 
areas.  The  list  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  you  must  admit, 
there’s  a  reason  for  everyone  to  use,  to  read,  and  to  buy  books. 
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Additional  Classes 

Offered 

Dept 

Cat# 

Sec 

Index 

Bik 

Course  Description 

Hr 

Class-Period 

Days 

Room 

ARTDS 

636R 

1 

72390 

Adv  Indust  Design 

V 

T  B  A  , 

BOTNY 

105 

5 

71590 

Plant  Kingdom 

3 

11.10-  1.00 

MWF 

480  WIDB 

BU  ED 

320R 

9 

72460 

Bus  Communication 

V 

3.10-  4.00 

.  MWF 

211  JKB 

Bu  ED 

320R 

10 

72450 

Bus  Communication 

V 

1.10-  2.30 

TTH 

211  JKB 

CDFR 

629R 

1 

71853 

Sem  in  Fam  Rel 

V 

T  B  A 

CDFR 

502R 

1 

72400 

Workshop  Fam  Rel at 

3 

T  B  A 

CDFR 

210 

18 

72481 

Child  Development 

3' 

8-8.50 

MWF 

2320B  SFLC  , 

CDFR 

610 

1 

72471 

Phy  &  Intel  1  Dev  Ch 

3 

1.10-  2.00 

MWF 

1245  SFLC 

CL  CV 

331R 

1 

71286 

Tope  In  Gk-Lat  Lit 

-  V 

2.10-  3.00 

MWF 

136  TMCB 

CL  TX 

599R 

1 

72996 

Mdsg  Internship 

V 

T  B  A 

CL  TX 

165B 

5 

71954 

1 

Dress  &  Patt  Cons 

1.5 

11.10-  1.00 

MWF 

3225  SFLC 

CL  TX 

165C 

8 

71964 

2 

Dress  &  Patt  Cons 

1.5 

11.10-  1.00 

MWF 

3225  SFLC 

ECON 

595R 

1 

68723 

Lectures  in  Econ 

3.0 

2.10-  3.30 

MTWTH 

1101  SFLC 

E  ADM 

702R 

1 

71994 

Probs  in  2  Gen  Stw 

V 

3.10-  5.00 

F 

T  B  A 

E  PSY 

415 

1 

72359 

Educ  Vis  Handicapd 

3.0 

9.00-  10.50 

MWTH 

136  MCKB 

EL  ED 

578R 

1 

69482 

Practicum  Teaching 

V 

T  B  A 

ENGL 

418 

1 

69432 

Writer's  Portfolio 

3.0 

T  B  A 

ENGL 

350 

1 

72127 

2 

Bible  as  Lit 

2.0 

9.00-  9.50- 

MTWTH 

ENGL 

105 

16 

72117 

Base  Writing  Review 

2.0 

9.00-  9.50 

TTH 

A043  JKBA 

ENGL 

105 

17 

72107 

Base  Writing  Review 

2.0 

2.10-  3.00 

TTH 

AO 19  JKBA 

ENGL 

107 

23 

72096 

Base  Reading  Review 

2.0 

2.10-  3.00 

TTH 

A067  JKBA 

ENGL 

107 

24 

72086 

Base  Reading  Review 

2.0 

11.10-  12.00 

TTH 

133  TMCB 

ENGL 

252 

7 

72076 

Writing  about  Lit 

2.0 

11.10-  12.00 

TTH 

366  MARB 

ENGL 

115 

77 

72066 

Coll  Reading  &  Writ 

4.0 

7.00-  7.50 

MTWTH 

A009  JKBA 

ENGL 

115 

78 

72056 

Coll  Reading  Writ 

4.0 

7.00-  7.50 

MTWTH 

A019  JKBA 

ENGL 

115 

79 

72046 

Coll  Reading  &  Writ 

4.0 

3.10-  4.00 

MTWTH 

201  TMCB 

ENGL 

115 

80 

72036 

Coll  Reading  &  Writ 

4.0 

3.10-  4.00 

MTWTH 

261  TMCB 

ENGL 

115 

81 

72026 

Coll  Reading  &  Writ 

,4.0 

3.10-  4.00 

MTWTH 

265  TMCB 

ENGL  ■ 

115 

82 

72016 

Coll  Reading  &  Writ 

4.0 

3.10-  4.00 

MTWTH 

3236  SFLC 

ESL 

528 

1 

71256 

Phonology  Tesl  Lab 

3.0 

3.10-  4.00 

MTTHF 

147  JKB 

FARSI 

lOlA 

i 

69866 

1st  Yr  Farsi 

2.0 

T  B  A 

FARSI 

lOlB 

1 

69877 

1st  Yr  Farsi 

2.0 

T  B  A 

FEHM 

220 

7 

71974 

Mgt  for  Indiv  &  Faml 

2.0 

1.10-  2.00 

TTH 

324  MARB 

FEHM 

220 

8 

71984 

Mgt  for  Indiv  &  Faml 

2.0 

10-  10.50; 

MW 

295  TMCB 

FEHM 

220 

91 

72430 

Mgt  for  Indiv  &  Faml 

2.0 

5.10-  6.50 

W 

1125  SFLC 

FEHM 

475 

2 

72531 

Spec  Topes  -  Fehm 

3.0 

3.10-  4.00. 

MWF 

A240  CLFB 

FSN 

115 

5 

71873 

Essen  of  Nutr 

2.0 

8.00-  8.50 

MW 

205  JRCB 

FSN  . 

236 

4 

72976 

Lab  Experience' Nutr 

1.0 

3.10-  5.00 

TH 

2118  SFLC 

FSN 

697R 

1 

72986 

Research 

V 

T  B  A 

FREN 

102 

5 

71893 

1st  Year  French 

4.0 

•3.10-  4.00 

Daily 

304  CB 

GEOL 

104 

90 

69209 

Environmtl  Geology 

3.0 

5.20-  7.00 

MW 

255  ESC 

GERM 

527 

1 

69412  ■ 

Intr  Tran  &  Interp  I 

3.0 

11.10-  12.00 

MWF 

226  FB 

HEB 

101 

3 

72339 

1st  Yr  Hebrew 

4.0 

12.10-  1.00 

Daily 

T  B  A 

HIST 

170 

1 

71721 

American  Heritage 

3.0 

11.10-12.00 

MWF 

T  B  A 

HIST 

170 

2 

71731 

American  Heritage 

3.0 

1.10-  2.00 

MWF 

265  ESC 

HIST 

488 

90 

72521 

Historiography 

3.0 

5.10-  7.30 

T 

T  B  A 

HUM 

101 

18 

72642 

Intro  Humanities 

'  3.0 

4.10-  5.00 

MWF 

A026  JKBA 

INSCI 

583 

91 

72511 

Instruct  Sys  Dsgn 

3.0 

4.10-  6.00 

W 

1319B  SFLC 

INSCI 

684 

1 

72369 

Reprsnt  &  Dspy  R  &  D 

3.0 

4.10-  6.40 

T 

212  JRCB 

INSCI 

581 

2 

72379 

Rsch  Inst  Theory 

3.0 

4.10-  6.00 

TH, 

W170H  STAD 

INSCI 

583 

91 

72440 

Instruct  Sys  Dsgn 

3.0 

4.10-  6.00 

W 

1319B  SFLC 

LAW 

677 

1 

69644 

Reglated  Industries 

3.0 

3.10-  5.00 

TH 

T  B  A 

3.10-  4.00 

T 

T  B  A 

LAW 

500 

1 

71351 

,  Legal  Profession 

V 

T  B  A 

LAW 

631 

1 

71367 

Adv  Estate  Plan  I 

2.0 

4.10-  6.00 

W 

206  RB 

LIS 

525 

1 

69462 

Intel  1  Access  Coll 

2.0 

9.00-9.50 

TTH 

5046A  HBLL 

LING 

599R 

1 

72187 

Coop  Ed  Indpt  Stdy 

V 

T  B  A 

(Cont.  on  page  23) 

Paraplegic 
gets  degree 
in  business 


When  David  T.  Rowley  graduated 
cum  laude  in  business  management 
from  BYU  this  August,  it  was  a  major 
milestone  in  his  life  because  he  is 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down. 

Three  years  ago,  after  graduating 
from  Skyline  High  School  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  obtained  permission  to  study 
for  a  college  degree  by  doing  work 
through  the  BYU  Salt  Lake  Center  for 
Continuing  Education. 

“The  BYU  Salt  Lake  Center  is  an 
ideal  place  for  the  handicapped 
because  of  the  small  enrollments, 
student-teacher  ratio  for  personalized 
attention  and  class  schedules  that 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week  instead  of 
daily  for  50-minute  periods,”  Rowley 
said.  The  center  has  been  converted 
from  the  old  V.A.  Hospital  into 
classrooms  and  has  ideal  arrangements 
for  people  who  must  move  around  in 
wheelchairs. 

Completes  studies 

After  completing  his  business 
management  studies  up  to  his  junior 
year,  Rowley  made  arrangements  with 
the  University  of  Utah  so  he  could  take 
certain  required  courses  through  the 
business  program  and  still  graduate 
from  BYU.  This  was  done  with  the 
help  of  Dr.  Ivan  Call,  chairman  of  the 
BYU  Business  Management  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Utah  State  Rehabilitation  Of¬ 
fice  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
providing  financial  assistance 
throughout  Rowley’s  program  at  both 
universities. 

Rowley  was  bom  with  a  neurological 
dysfunction  that  has  left  his  body 
paralyzed  so  he  cannot  use  his  limbs. 

Being  limited  physically,  he  has 
developed  his  mind  and  memory.  His 
hobbies  are  studying,  coin  collecting 
and  playing  chess.  He  has  developed 
typing  skills  by  holding  a  pencil  in  his 
mouth  and  hitting  the  keys. 

While  a  student  at  Skyline  High 
School,  he  won  several  awards  with  his 
brother  Richard  on  the  debate  team. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  was  nominated  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  teenagers  of 
America, 

In  every  class  Rowley  attended,  his 
fellow  students  cooperated  by  putting 
carbon  paper  under  their  notes,  then 
sharing  them  at  the  end  of  the  class 
period.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  class  lecture  quickly  and 
gain  ideas  from  his  classmates. 


WARM  ATMOSPHERE 


EL  AZTECA 


Gun  company  opposes  weapon  bar 


ST.  GEORGE,  Utah  (AP)  —  A  local 
company  which  sells  submachine  guns 
and  other  automatic  weapons  is  oppos¬ 
ing  an  ordinance  proposed  to  outlaw 
such  weapons. 

The  ordinance  drafted  by 
Washington  County  Atty.  Ron 
Thompson  would  prohibit  manufac¬ 
ture,  purchase,  sale  or  possession  of 
machine  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns, 
short-barreled  rifles,  silencers  and 
“other  destructive  devices.” 

The  owner  of  York  Arms  Co.  in 
nearby  Hurricane  told  the  county  com¬ 
mission  precautions  are  taken  in  sale  of 
the  weapons,  and  such  weapons  are  not 
used  in  enough  crimes  to  justify  the 
dinance. 

The  company  recently 
sale  of  the  regular  $234.50  I 
10  .45  caliber  submachine  gun 


plus  taxes.  A  company  spokesman  said 
federal  transfer  taxes  would  be  $200. 
The  gun  shoots  1,145  rounds  per 
.  minute,  the  ad  said. 

The  commission  Monday  tabled  un¬ 
til  Sept.  19  a  decision  on  the  or¬ 
dinance. 

“We  can’t  see  any  useful  purpose  for 
having  a  machine  gun  as  far  as  hunting 
and  self-protection  goes,”  Thompson 
told  the  commission. 

He  said  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  armed  forces  would  be  ex¬ 
empted,  along  with  those  who  collect 
lutomatic  weapons  as  “antique,  war 
dies  or  objects  of  ornamentation.” 

County  Commissioner  J6rry  Lewis 
lid  many  antique  collectors  like  to 
are  usuable  and  ser- 


Thompson  said  the  firing  pins  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  weapons.  But  York 
salesman  Tom  Cartwright  said  federal 
law  requires  the  barrel  be  welded  shut 
for  a  weapon  to, be  classified 
nonusable. 

William  York,  gun  shop  owner,  said 
he  has  been  told  by  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
that  few  crimes  are  committed  with , 
automatic  weapons. 

He  said  most  of  those  used  are 
illegal. 


Desires  own  business 

Rowley  plans  to  continue  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Utah  with  the  goal 
of  earning  his  MBA  degree  in  one  year. 
After  that  accomplishment,  he  would 
like  to  establish  his  own  business, 
working  in  investments,  estate  plann¬ 
ing  and  financial  counseling.  He  is 
already  working  with  a  local 
stockbroker  and  has  made  several  suc¬ 
cessful  investments. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Utah  honorary  society 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Rowley  was  elected  to 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (business 
honorary  society). 


AUTHENTIC  MEXICAN 
FOOD  AND  DRINKS 


MEXICAN  DECOR 


BANQUET  ROOMS 
AVAILABLE 


ATTENDED  AND 
SERVED  BY  THE 


RUBIO  FAMILY 


EXOTIC  MEXICAN  DINING 


DINING  HOURS 
MON.  -  THURS.  5  to  11  pm 
FRIDAY  5  to  1  am 
SATURDAY  5  to  11:45  pm 


PROVO 
746  E.  800  N. 
373-9312 


OREM 
940  S.  State 
225-9748 


EISElS«m£EE£HS 


EL  AZTECA  EL  AZTECA 


asEBimHaaEHD 


VA  warns  on  Gl  payments 


The  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  cautions 
BYU  GI  Bill  students 
that  advance  payment  of 
educational  allowances, 
is  just  that  —  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  future  allow¬ 
ances. 

Payment  of  this 
allowance  can  amount  to 
as  much  as  two  month’s 
benefits  at  the  start  of  a 
school  term. 

If  a  student  requests 
advance  payment,  and 
BYU  agrees  to  process  it, 
the  normal  interval  until 
the  first  recurring 
monthly  VA  check  is 
received  will  be  80  to  85 
days,  said  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Citing  an  example,  the 
VA  said  if  a  veteran  ac¬ 
cepts  advance  payment 
upon  registering  Sept. 
12,  it  will  represent 
allowances  for  classroom 
attendance  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

No  additional  benefits 
will  be  paid  until  Dec.  1, 
covering  class  attend¬ 
ance  for  November.  Sub¬ 
sequent  checks  will 
follow  each  additional 
month  of  enrollment. 

,  Anticipated  financial 


requirements  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the 
new  school  term  should 
be  considered  now,  the 
VA  said. 

Additional  VA  money 
help  is  available  to  eligi¬ 
ble  GI  Bill  students 
through  educational 
loans  that  provide  up  to 


$1,500  per  academ 
year.  These  loans  may  t 
granted  to  student 
needing  assistanc 
beyond  regular  V 
allowances. 

In  some  cases,  ai 
plications  may  be  file 
for  a  VA  loan  befot 
classes  begin. 


Qiez  cT^laitiuise  ^iamoi}ds 


Offers  you  styling, 
service,  and  expertise 
in  choosing  your  diamond. 


SOIREE 

You  only  choose  once  ,  .  . 
choose  wisely  .  .  .  choose 
from  the  most  trusted 
name  in  diamonds  .  .  . 


c^yiaibuise  ^iamoqds 


“Provo’s  most  trusted  name  in  diamonds” 

250  West  Center 

(In  the  Continental  Plaza) 


Bottom 

fVioiities 


Fanfares  Sports 
PutVbu  On  Top! 


Rough-and-ready  racer  bottom 


fonfores. 

shoes  you  can  live  in 


protO/fioe/ 
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TH€  L4ST  WORD  in  H4IR  D€9IGn 


Peg  Prestwich 
Art  Bell 


Laura  Burbidge 
Steve  Sweat 
Tracey  Aldous 


Doug  Nelson 
Scott  Beason 


Jenice  Jensen 


Marcia  Barnhurst 


Fall  1977  addendum 


MBA 
MFG  T 
MATH 

MATH 

MATH 

MATH 

MCBIO 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PHY  S 
PHY  S 
PHY  S 
PHSCS  ' 
PHSCS 
PHSCS 
PHSCS 
PHSCS 
PORT 
REL  ■ 

soc  ■ 

TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
'TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
TH  CA 
ZOOL 
ZOOL 


693A  1 

595R  '■-  1 

313  1 

no  8 

no  9 

112  17 

651  1 

133  18 

187  7 

181  8, 

183R  8 


100 

221Q 

221Q 

7nR 

106Q 


72966 

71337 

71266 

70315 

70325 

72693 

72005 

71913 

71923 

69856 

72632 

72622 

71934 

71944 

72683 

71387 

72673 

71398 

72653 

72663 

68692 

71S63 

69240 

71600 

71610 

71620 

71630 

71650 

71671 

71681 

'71691 

71701 

71711 

71741 

71752 

71762 

71772 

71883 

71347 

71377 


(Cent,  fi'om  page  22) 

Read  &  Conference  \ 

Special  Topics  \ 

Modern  Computation  ,3. 

College  Mathmtcs  \; 

College  Mathmtcs  V 

Anal  Geom  &  Cal  cl 
Spec  Topic  Micro 
Tennis-Beginning 
Mod  Dance-Begin 
Folk  Dance 
•  Spec  Dance 
Tennis-Beginning 
Fund  Phy  Sci 
Fund  Phy  Sci 
Fund  Phy  Sci 
Quiz 
Quiz 

Adv  Topic  Physics 
Quiz  I 

Princ  Physics  Lab 
Portug  Composition 
Intro  Book  of  Morm  . 
Complex  Organiztns 
Intro  Mot  Opict  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intrd  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Intro  Mot  Piet  Art 
Theatre  Workshop  I 
Theatre  Workshop  II 
Theatre  Workshop  II 
Theatre  Workshop 
Beg  Act  Cine  Stage 
Spec  Prob  in  Zool 
Comp  Osteology 


1.10-  2.00 
7.00-  7.50 
7.00-  7.50 

11.10-  12.00 
7.00-  7.50 

3.10-  4.00 

4.10-  5.00 

3.10-  5.00 
9.00-  9.50 

11.10-  12.00 
T  B  A 

1.10-  2.00 
7.00-  9.50 

11.10-  12.00 
11.10-  12.00 
10-  10.50 
8-  8.50 
8-  8.50 
8-  8.50 

8-  8.50 

9-  9.50 
9-  9;50 
9-  9.50 
9-  9.50 

11.10-  12.00 
11.10-  12.00 
T  B  A 
T  B  A 
T  B  A 
T  B  A 
11.10- 
T  B  A 
1.10-  I 


MWF 

MWF 

Daily 


A034  JKBA 

242  ESC 
242  ESC 
170  JKBA 
A104  JKBA 
A104  JKBA 
T  B  A 
Indr  TCB 
187  RB 

126  SOCH 
Indr  TCB 
445  MARB 

445  MARB 

446  MARB 
165  ESC 
357  ESC 

380  ESC 
380  ESC 
F550  HFAC 
241  'ESC 
T  B  A 

F515  HFAC  ' 
T515  HFAC 
F515  HFAC 
F515  HFAC 
D125  HFAC 
D125  HFAC 
D125  HFAC 
D125  HFAC 
D205  HFAC 
D205  HFAC  ^ 


I  The  incidence  of  shoplifting  statewide  is  down 
Dm  last  year’s  figures,  while  at  BYU  shoplifting  is 
creasing,  said  Gary  Loveridge,  area  supervisor  of 
le  first  floor  at  the  bookstore. 

However,  65  percent  of  the  shoplifters  caught  here 
•en’t  students. 

Very  little  of  the  shoplifting  being  done  is  out  of 
sed.  Only  a  small  number  of  those  apprehended 
ive  no  money  with  them,  Loveridge  said.  Most  of 
iie  items  taken  cost  less  than  $2.  He  added, 
owever,  that  whether  the  amount  taken  is  10  cents 
$10  the  person  is  prosecuted  just  the  same. 


There  is  help  when  grades  look  bad 


By  TAMMY  SORENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  Academic  Standards  Office  of¬ 
fers  a  unique  service  to  students  who 
need  academic  help. 

James  D.  MacArthur,  director  of 
Academic  Standards,  said  that  at  most 
universities,  students  with  academic 
problems  are  referred  to  counseling 
centers,  when  most  of  the  time  it  is  not 
a  personal  problem.  He  said  his  office 
can  provide  the  right  kind  of  service 
students  need  because  it  deals 
specifically  with  academic  problems. 

Although  the  office  does  put  stu¬ 
dents  on  academic  warning  and  proba¬ 
tion,  the  main  concern  is  to  help  stu¬ 
dents.  “Only  10  percent  of  our  time  is 
spent  handing  out  the  bad  news.  The 
other  90  percent  is  spent  in  helping 
students,’’  MacArthur  said. 

Students  are  put  on  warning  when 
their  most  recent  semester  grades  fall 
below  2.0.  They  are  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion  when  their  cumulative  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  falls  below  2.0.  They 
have  one  semester  to  raise  their 
cumulative  average  above  2.0. 

MacArthur  said  that  to  avoid  warn¬ 
ing  and  probation,  students  should  be 
more  realistic  in  the  kind  of  load  they 
carry. 

Students  should  also  devise  a  per¬ 
sonal  plan  for  developing  regular  study 
habits  and  get  into  their  studies  from 
the  very  first  day. 

Evaluation  of  habits  and  skills  with 
someone  is  also  important  and  can  be 
done  through  the  General  Education 
Learning  Center  in  the  library, 
MacArthur  said.  The  Learning 
Resource  Center  also  has  tapes 
available  called  “How  to  Survive  in 
College.’’ 

Students  should  also  check  their 
transcripts  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  make  sure  they  are  correct.  It  is 


the  students’  responsibilty  to  inform 
the  Academic  Standards  Office  of  any 
changes  in  grades  that  have  been 
made.  Academic  standards  rules  are 
found  in  the  front  of  the  General 
Catalogue. 

Students  who  are  already  on  proba¬ 
tion  or  warning  should  go  to  the  office 
early  in  the  semester.  This  way  they 


will  know  what  they  must  do  and  it 
won’t  be  a  surprise  to  them  when  it  is 
already  too  late,  he  said. 

MacArthur  said  students  on  proba¬ 
tion  should  take  light  loads  and 
seriously  consider  repeating  the  classes 
in  wjiich  they  have  received  low 


Shoplifting  down  in  state,  but  not  at  BYU 


The  clerks  and  floor  walkers  at  the  bookstore  are 
the  only  preventative  measures  BYU  has  adopted, 
Loveridge  said.  Bookstore  employees  work  together 
as  a  team  to  prevent  shoplifting,  and  students  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  bookstore  are  asked  to  be  aware  of 
shoplifters  and  report  any  such  instances  to  the 
clerks. 

Loveridge  said  BYU’s  Bookstore  is  the  only  un¬ 
iversity  bookstore  he  has  seen  that  doesn’t  have 
turnstiles  at  each  of  the  entrances.  At  most 
bookstores,  students  must  leave  their  books  and 
belongings  outside  the  bookstore  on  shelves  and  pass 
through  the  turnstiles  and  into  the  bookstore,  he 


The  BYU  Bookstore  feels  that  since  students  have 
agreed  to  live  by  an  honor  code,  such  strict  measures 
aren’t  needed,  Loveridge  added. 

After  a  person  is  apprehended  for  shoplifting,  he  is 
taken  to  the  supervisor’s  office  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  bookstore,  and  BYU  Security  Police  is  called. 


Shop  and  compare!  YouTl  find  great  values  in 
diamond  bridal  sets  at  The  Diamond  Store! 

/  a.  4  Diamonds,  two-tone  14  karat  gold,  $100 

b.  Diamond  solitaire  in  14  karat  gold,  $200 

c.  8-Diamond  pave  in  14  karat  gold,  $300 

Open  a  Zales  account  or  use  one  of  five  national  credit  plans. 

Zales  Revolving  Charge  •  Zales  Custom  Charge  •  VISA 
Master  Charge  •  American  Express  •  Diners  Club  •  Carte  Blanche  •  Layaway 

Student  Accounts 
Welcome 

The  Diamond  Store 

UNIVERSITY  MATJ.  224-0521 


Wondering  How 
You're  Going  To 
Moke  It  This 
Year 


The  Money  Management  Center 
can  help  you  plan  and  use  your  money  wisely 

This  Is  What  We  Can  OHer 

1.  Complete  consumer  Index 

2.  Consumer  magazines 

3.  Free  consumer  brochures 

4.  Government  publications 

5.  Newspapers 

6.  Book  on  consumer  tips 

7.  Cassette  tapes 

8.  Monthly  consumer  tips 

9.  "Money  line" 

The  Money  Management  Center 
is  open  to  all  students  at  no  cost 


Come  In  and 
See  Us 
115  ELWC 
BYU  Ext.  4132 

The  Money  Management  Center 
is  in  connection  with 
the  Ombudsmans  Office 
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Dropped  classes  listed 


Dept. 

Course 

Sec. 

Dept. 

Course 

Sec. 

Dept. 

Course 

ArtDs 

356R 

1 

EPsy 

636 

1 

PE 

266 

Cant 

201 

90 

EPsy 

636 

90 

PE 

266 

CDFR 

310 

1 

El  En 

311L 

3 

PE 

266 

CDFR 

310 

2 

Fe  Hm 

335 

90 

Phscs 

128 

CDFR 

365 

1 

FeHm 

336 

.  90 

Phscs 

128 

CDFR 

622R 

1 

GenS 

110 

8 

Phscs 

177L 

ClTx 

165C 

5 

GenS 

190 

3 

Phscs 

177L 

Chem 

611 

1 

GenS 

190 

19 

Phscs 

177L 

C  Lit 

344R 

1 

Hist 

300 

1 

Phscs 

177L 

CLit 

420R 

1 

JA  - 

303 

1 

Phscs 

•  177L 

C  Lit 

620R 

1 

JA 

402 

90 

Phscs 

177L 

Econ 

110 

2 

JA 

502 

1 

Phscs 

177L 

Econ 

llOL 

2B 

Music 

565R 

3 

Phscs 

177L 

Econ 

llOL 

2C 

PE 

140 

3 

Phscs 

201L 

Econ 

llOL 

2D 

PE 

140 

4 

Phscs 

513R 

Econ 

llOL 

2H 

PE 

166 

2 

PI  Sc 

504 

Econ 

llOL 

2L 

PE 

168 

1 

Rel 

261 

Econ 

Econ 

llOL 

375 

2M 

1 

PE 

266 

1 

Rel 

351 

PCAP  trains  student  counselors 


By  TAMMY  SORENSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  paraprofessionals  conduct  inter¬ 
views  for  students  who  come  to  PCAP 
for  help.  They  work  with  students  who 
are  lonely  or  depressed  as  well  as  giving 
vocational  and  educational  counseling. 

They  also  assist  in  training 


Father,  daughter  both  graduate 


By  NICK  GOODMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

George  A.  and  Gertrude  Cluff  Baker 
of  Burbank,  Calif.,  found  an  unusual 
way  to  celebrate  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary. 

They  traveled  to  Provo  where  George 


headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 

Carolyn,  now  Dr.  Baker,  has  been  a 
teacher  and  counselor  since  1959  and 
has  served  as  assistant  principal  for 
the  past  five  years  at  Belvedere  Junior 
Higb  in  east  Los  Angeles. 

The  retired  banker  said  that  he’s 


and  his  daughter  Carolyn  received  been  working  on  his  degree  for  the  past 
degrees  at  Commencement  exercises  at  three  and  one-half  years,  and  that  he 
BYU  Aug.  19.  almost  quit  several  times,  “The 

The  72-year-old  father  received  a  general  education  course  work  was 
Bachelor  of  Independent  Studies  (BIS)  ^ut  rewarding,  he 

through  the  Division  of  Continuing  ®aid.  One  of  the  things  I  liked  most 
Education  and  daughter  Carolyn  ^as  ^emg  able  to  spend  time  on  the 
received  a  doctoral  degree  in  education  campus  once  each  year  and  hav- 

administration  through  the  College  of  *^g  ® 

Education’s  Intern  Doctoral  Program  teachers. 


in-one  dialoque  with  my 


(IDP). 

To  add  to  the  Golden  Wedding 
celebration,  all  five  children  of  the 
Bakers  were  in  Provo  in  addition  to  17 
grandchildren.  Family  members 
traveled  from  as  far  away  as  Florida 
and  California  for  the  occasion. 

“We  really  didn’t  plan  it  this  way;  it 
just  happened,”  observed  Baker,  a 
retired  vice-president  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Bank  of  America 


The  BIS  program  was  initiated 
several  years  ago,  especially  designed 
for  people  in  any  field  of  work  to  take 
special  courses  at  home,  then  spend 
about  two  weeks  on  campus  each  year 
for  special  seminars. 

“This  special  degree  program  has 
just  been  marvelous,”  he  observed.  “It 
has  given  me  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
world  again  and  see  things  as  they  are 


under  a 


V  vista.” 


As  the  final  project  in  his  BIS 
program.  Baker  wrote  a  history  of  his 
life.  He  has  been  through  two  major 
earthquakes  and  experienced  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1916  before  emigrating  to 
America.  He  served  as  an  LDS  Church 
missionary  under  mission  presidents 
David  0.  McKay  and  James  E. 
Talmage,  and  has  had  a  lifetime  of  ex¬ 
periences  working  his  way  up  in  the 
banking  profession. 

Daughter  Carolyn  earned  both  the 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts  degrees  at 
Stanford,  then  received  another 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
,  Southern  California  in  counseling. 

“The  Intern  Doctoral  Program  in¬ 
itiated  by  BYU  several  years  ago  has 
been  a  tremendous  challenge  to  me 
while  still  working  in  my  profession 
and  taking  classes  and  doing  research 
connected  with  my  job,”  Dr.  Baker  ob¬ 
served. 

Both  Dr.  Baker  and  her  father  ex¬ 
pressed  thankfulness  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  had  from  Mrs. 
Baker  to  complete  their  degrees,  they 
say  now  it’s  her  turn  to  be  on  the  work¬ 
ing  end  of  obtaining  a  college  degree. 


programs  as  a  helping  friend  or  an 
assistant  in  other  programs 

The  BYU  Personal  and  Career 
Assistance  Program  (PCAP)  offers  stu¬ 
dents  training  as  paraprofessionals  in 
order  to  work  with  its  full-time 
professionals. 

PCAP  is  a  program  through  which 
students  who  are  seeking  counsel  on 
careers  and  their  education  can  receive 
some  professional  help.  Para¬ 
professionals  are  students  who  are 
trained  by,  and  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  a  professional  counselor  to 
assist  them  in  working  with  PCAP  stu¬ 
dents. 

Dr.  Vem  H.  Jensen,  coordinator  for 
the  paraprofessionals,  said  about  25 
students  can  work  in  the  program  at 
one  time.  Each  semester  approx¬ 
imately  12  to  15  new  students  enter  the 
program  as  others  leave  and  positions 
are  open. 

After  submitting  applications,  stu¬ 
dents  are  screened  and  interviewed. 

Jensen  said  they  look  for  personal 
qualities  that  show  they  can  relate  to 
people  and  can  help  people.  He  said 
applications  are  taken  at  the  beginning 

of  each  semester.  Students  can  apply  i  „  j  c  ,  u  m  mn 

now  for  fall  semester  by  contacting  the  I _ _ _ C^uponjoodJhm_Septem^er_10,  W7_7 

paraprofessional  office  in  C-229  ASB. 

Once  students  are  selected  for  the 
program,  they  are  trained  for  a 
semester.  The  training  includes 
teaching  the  students  skills  and 
techniques  to  develop  their  ability  to 
help  other  students,  he  said. 

The  training  is  done  through 
seminars  and  classes.  Students  spend 
one  afternoon  a  week  in  formal 
classroom  work  as  well  as  informal  ses¬ 
sions.  They  hear  lectures  and  practice 
role-playing  and  other  learning  ac¬ 
tivities,  Jensen  said. 

After  training,  some  of  the  para¬ 
professionals  are  placed  in  one  of  the 
six  PCAP  offices:  Academic  Stan¬ 
dards,  Counseling  Center,  Health  Cen¬ 
ter,  Career  Education,  Interpersonal 
Development  or  Personal  and  Career 
Services.  Other  paraprofessionals  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  the  PCAP 


programs,  conduct  workshops,  anit 
participate  in  other  activities  for  stu  | 
dents  being  assisted  by  PCAP. 

Some  of  the  paraprofessionals  ar  ■ 
paid,  depending  on  the  type  of  wor  ^  ; 
they  do.  Those  placed  in  offices  ar  ( 
paid,  but  for  some  of  the  othe  i 
programs  students  prefer  to  voluntee  \ 
their  services,  Jensen  said. 
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PROVO  FLORAL  & 
GREENHOUSE 

Welcome  to  a  Beautiful  School  Year 


Flowers,  Corsages,  Floral  Arrangements 
and  Wedding  Designs 

Potted,  Green  and  Flowering  Plants 


I  JheMtShf 


377-4694 

433  IV.  Center 


% 

t 
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TENNIS  ''8  1200 

RACKETS  NOW  8.00 

Aluminum  and  Wood 


PARTICLE  BOARD 
SHELVING 

8  ft.  4  ins.  X  12  ins. 


reg.  2.89 

NOW  1.89 


8-TRACK  TAPES  I 

Factory  Warranty 


reg.  4.00 

NOW  2.00 


BUY-SELL-TRADE-CASH-LOANS 


Pickup  date  set 
for  grade  reports 


4^ipipipiifipipipipipipipipipipipipipipip^j^ipipipipipipipipipipipipipip^ 


grade  reports  for  winter 
semester  and  spring  and 
summer  terms  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Sept.  6 
in,245  and  249  ELWC. 

Jeffrey  M.  Tanner, 
assistant  registrar,  said 
students  must  have 
either  a  BYU  ID  card  or 
some  identification  with 
their  picture  and 
signature  in  order  to  pick 
up  grades.  Spouses  or 
roommates  who  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  another’s  grades 
must  have  the  other  per¬ 
son’s  ID  or  written  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so. 

Students  leaving  the 
university  and  wishing 
to  have  grades  mailed  to 
them  may  put  a  self- 


addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  with  their 
Social  Security  number 
on  it  in  the  box  outside 
the  Records  Office,  B- 
188,  ASB.  These  grades 
will  be  mailed  to  tbe  stu¬ 
dents  after  Sept.  6. 


“Flowers  Distinctively 
Designed  to 
Compliment 

the  Occasion” 


201  West  100  South 
Provo 

373-7001 


Best  Vested  Visa' 

Chequers  best-vested  pantsuit  in  three  easy  Visa 
polyester  pieces;  softly  drawn  pant,  lined  blazer 
and  button-up  vest  for  fall,  $60  in  beige, 
navy,  wine  or  wine  and  taupe  from 
The  Loft  Sportswear. 


ZCMI...One  Step  Ahead  in  Fashion 


Make  it 

easy  on  yourself! 

Come  to  Deseret  Book  in  the  University  Mall  for 
texts,  supplies,  dictionaries,  reference  books... in 
fact,  just  about  everything  you’ll  need  to  make 
this  year  a  great  one. 

(  BESTSELLERS 
(  IDS  CHURCH  BOOKS 

(  GENEALOGICAL  SUPPLIES^^" 

(  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

( PAPERBACKS 


(  FICTION  &  NON  FICTION 

(  POETRY  ' 

(  RECORDS  STAPES 

(  GREUING  CARDS 

(LEATHER  SCRIPTURES 

(  COOKBOOKS 

(  HOBBY  &CRAH  BOOKS 


UNIVERSITY  MALL,  OREM 

224-0055 
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Biofeedback  machine,  when  attached  to  body,  measures  muscle  tension,  thermometer  detects  tension. 


^Siofeedback  machines  used 
i:o  ease  tension,  temperatures 


Cadet  with  3  careers 


Parents'  acts 
could  change 

kids'  opinions  Still  hasn  t  Qraduated 


[The  Counseling  Center,  with  the  use 
I  biofeedback  machines,  has  helped 
indents  prevent  muscle  tension  and 
Awe  more  control  over  body  tem- 
A  srature. 

i'Dr.  Michael  Maughan,  coordinator 
biofeedback  for  the  Counseling  Cen- 
r„said  the  purpose  of  using  biofeed- 
ick  machines  is  to  help  people  detect 
e  ongoings  in  their  body,  learn  to 
‘  mtrol  their  muscle  tension  and  body 
rmperatures  while  on  the  machines, 
id  then  be  able  to  control  these  func- 
ons  in  their  daily  activities. 

[The  center  has  two  basic  types  of 
lachines,  the  myograph  and  the  ther- 
)ometer.  The  myograph  can  be 
>ked  up  to  parts  of  the  body  like  the 
ehead  to  measure  muscle  tension 
id  the  thermometer  detects  body  ten¬ 
on  according  to  the  temperatures 
lund  on  the  hands  and  the  forehead. 
He  said  the  myograph  has  been  used 
help  control  tension  headaches  by 


being  aware  of  when  tension  is  building 
up.  ft  has  also  been  helpful  to  people 
who  have  muscle  impairments 
resulting  from  injuries  as  well  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  mouth  the  words  when  they 
read. 

The  thermometer  has  been  used  to 
teach  people  to  control  migrain 
headaches  and  other  internal 
pressures.  It  has  been  helpful  in  curing 
Reynaud’s  Disease,  which  causes  poor 
circulation  in  hands  and  feet  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  cold  weather  and  stress. 
Dr.  Maughan  said. 

Subjects  learn  to  gain  control 
through  the  readings  given  on  the 
machines.  By  knowing  what  level  they 
are  at  they  can  then  concentrate  on 
relaxing  their  muscles  or  on  bringing 
the  temperature  in  their  body  up  or 
down. 

Dr.  Maughan  said  unlike  some,  the 
Counseling  Center  does  not  see  the 
machines  as  a  panacea  for  all  illness, 
but  he  does  think  it  can  help  some  of 
the  problems  students  have.  He  said. 


“biofeedback  is  going  through  a  fad 
right  now,  but  I  think  it  will  die  down.” 

There  are  now  about  15  students 
who  are  working  with  the  biofeedback 
machines  on  an  individual  basis.  Some 
of  these  are  volunteer,  others  are 
referred  by  counselors  or  by  the  Health 
Center. 

The  students  come  in  and  use  the 
machines  from  one  to  three  times  a 
week.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  readings 
for  each  visit  so  that  progress  can  be 
measured. 

He  said  the  students  are  also  given 
instruction  on  relaxation  and 
breathing  techniques.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  practice  them  about  10 
minutes  daily  which  helps  them  in¬ 
crease  their  rate  of  progress. 

Dr.  Maughan  said  they  will  be 
starting  a  program  this  fall  where  more 
of  the  students  would  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  machines.  They  would  like  to 
have  students  interested  work  with  the 
machines  and  biofeedback  in  a  small 
group  setting. 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  More  than 
six  million  youngsters  will  be  starting 
school  this  fall  and  their  parents’  ac¬ 
tions  now  may  make  the  difference  in 
how  your  child  faces  up  to  the  big  day. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  prepared  a  list  of  some 
basic  dos  and  don’ts  for  parents.  The 
^ide,  “When  a  Child  Begins  School,” 
is  available  without  charge  from  the 
Consumer  Information  Center,  Dept. 
635E,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights: 

— Don’t  make  the  start  of  school  a 
topic  of  daily  conversation  during  the 
summer. 

— Do  treat  going  to  school  as  part  of 
the  normal  course  of  events.  It  is 
something  that  is  expected  and  there  is 
no  choice  about  it. 

— Do  answer  all  questions  about 
school  honestly. 

If  the  moment  of  truth  arrives  and 
your  child  begins  to  cry,  don’t  despair. 
Grit  your  teeth,  fight  back  your  an¬ 
noyance  and  push.  Adults  may  worry 
all  day  about  a  child  who  left  in  tears, 
but  the  youngster  usually  stops  crying 
once  parents  are  out  of  sight. 

Cattlemen  get 
containers,  jets 

BURNS,  Ore.  (AP)  —  Several  cattle 
ranchers  in  eastern  Oregon  got  a  litle 
more  than  they  bargained  for  under  a 
drought  relief  program. 

The  federal  government  has  been 
giving  cattlemen  surplus  metal  con¬ 
tainers  used  for  shipping  military  jet 
engines.  The  containers  can  be  cut  in 
half  to  make  dandy  900-gallon  water¬ 
ing  troughs. 

But  not  all  the  containers  shipped  to 
Oregon  from  an  Air  Force  base  in 
Arizona  were  empty,  the  state  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  said. 

A  rancher  in  Klamath  County 
opened  his  free  container  and  found 
two  dozen  aircraft  generators.  Another 
reportedly  found  spare  machine  gun 
parts. 

But  the  biggest  surprise  was  the  con¬ 
tainer  delivered  to  Jiggs  and  Judy 
Barnes  in  Harney  County,  which 
arrived  complete  with  an  expensive 
new  jet  engine. 

Air  Force  men  carted  the  engine 
away  the  next  day. 


Even  though  Cadet 
Brad  Winchester  won’t 
graduate  from  BYU  and 
receive  his  commission 
for  another  year,  he  has 
already  completed  one 
career  and  has  enough 
experience  for  two  more. 

Winchester,  a  junior 
in  broadcasting  from 
Ogden,,  arrived  at  ROTC 
advanced  camp  at  Ft. 
Lewis,  Wash.,  the  last 
week  of  June  —  only  10 
months  after  he  finished 
a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
army  in  Japan. 

From  1972-76  he  was  a 
network  news  announcer 
on  the  American  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Service’s  Far  East 
Network  (FEN).  For  a 
period  of  four  years  he 
worked  at  their  24-hour 
news  service. 

“I  was  doing  radio 
work  when  I  was  drafted. 
The  Army  sent  me  to 
radio  school  and  then  to 
Tokyo.”  Winchester 
decribed  the  FEN  as  a 
radio  and  TV  network 
“for  military  people 
stationed  from  Japan  to 
Okinawa.” 

“I  not  only  did  the 
network  news,  but  also 
moon-lighted  on  other 
radio  shows  as  a  disc 
jockey  and  worked  part- 
time  as  a  ‘voice  for  hire.’ 
My  voice  was  used  on 
radio  and  TV  com- 
mericals  for  several 
automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.” 

Winchester  said  one 


commercial  in  which  his 
voice  was  used,  won  a 
Cleo  award  —  the 
Academy  Award  of  the 
commercials  field. 
“These  commericals 
were  produced  for 
Japan,  South  East  Asia 
and  the  States,”  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

In  addition  to  his  on- 
the-air  radio  work, 
Winchester  said  he 
worked  part-time  as  a 
DJ  for  a  discotheque  in 
Tokyo.  “You’d  meet  all 
kinds  of  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  job,”  he  said. 

In  August  1976 
Winchester  left  the 
Army  and  started  back 
to  BYU  joining  the 
ROTC  in  January  of  this 
year. 


Nursing  program  to  be  evaluated 


[The  graduate  program  of  the  College 
'■ !  Nursing  will  be  seeking  accredita- 
on  this  fall. 

i  'lAccording  to  Camilla  S.  Wood, 
-■  (rector  of  the  graduate  program, 
"  presentatives  of  the  National  League 
[  [  Nursing  (NLN)  will  visit  BYU  this 
III  to  evaluate  the  college’s  graduate 
!  ijogram.  She  added  if  the  program 
)  lins  accreditation  it  will  be  listed 
I  ong  with  other  graduate  programs  in 
arsing  throughout  the  country. 

The  graduate  proCTam  in  the  College 
‘  Nursing  was  establishedin  January 
1975.  Thus  far  there  have  been  three 
.aduates  from  the  program  and  there 
e  approximately  20  students  in  the 
iogram  now  Mrs.  Wood  said. 

To  enter  the  masters  program  a  per- 
h  must  have  a  bachelors  degree  in 
arsing  from  an  NLN  accredited 
hool,  a  GPA  of  3.00  and  three  letters 
recommendation,  Mrs.  Wood  added. 


She  also  said  if  the  bachelors  degree 
does  not  include  biochemistry 
(Chemistry  281),  statistics  (Statistics 
221),  advanced  physiology  (Zoology 
361),  and  physical  assessment  and 
diagnosis  (Nursing  306),  these  courses 
must  be  taken  as  prerequisites. 

She  added  entering  students  will  be 
required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record 
Verbal  and  Quantitative  (Aptitude) 
Examination  and  the  California  Per¬ 
sonality  Profile  Inventory. 

According  to  Mrs.  Wood,  the 
graduate  program  is  designed  to 
deepen  the  scientific  base  of  decision 
making,  develop  high-level  expertise  in 
a  chosen  field,  contribute  to  nursing 
knowledge  through  research,  and  in¬ 
crease  abilities  for  professional 
leadership  roles. 

Mrs.  Wood  said,  “Students  of  nurs¬ 
ing  have  opportunities  for  self- 
realization  and  preparation  in  oc¬ 
cupational  and  community  respon¬ 
sibilities  according  to  individual 


needs,  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
capacities.” 

“Nursing  encompasses  a  multitude 
of  functions,”  she  added,  “which  re¬ 
quire  services  of  competent  prac¬ 
titioners  with  varying  levels  of 
preparation.  Thus,  opportunity  is 
available  for  each  student  of  nursing  to 
receive  recognition  and  achieve  ex¬ 
cellence  within  the  framework  of  her 
preparation.” 

Offers  4  degrees 

The  graduate  program  offers  degrees 
in  four  specialties.  Family  Nurse  Prac¬ 
titioner,  Cardiovascular  Nurse  Prac¬ 
titioner,  Neurological  Nurse  Prac¬ 
titioner,  and  Oncological  (Cancer) 


Nurse  Practitioner. 

Mrs.  Wood  said  there  are  many 
benefits  in  a  Masters  of  Nursing 
degree.  She  said  the  program  prepares 
nurses  for  leadership  roles  and  in¬ 
creases  their  knowledge. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for 
the  graduate  program  should  contact 
the  Graduate  School,  B336,  ASB. 

She  added  that  the  job  market  is 
wide  open  for  nurses  with  masters 
degrees. 

The  graduate  program  extends  to 
the  Salt  Lake  campus  because  of  the 
use  of  the  many  clinical  areas  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Mrs.  Wood  said. 


(until 
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Maple  Mountain  Stables 
Come  riding  Labor  Day 
orseback  Riding 

Lessons  $2.51  . 

Reduced  Rates  for  Gn 
-  374-0200  or  374- 
2000  E.  650  i 


50  per  HR. 


E  moUNTAIn  s 


“I’d  hopefully  like  to 
get  into  the  Signal 
Corps,”  he  said,  “and  I’d 
like  to  get  a  shot  at  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.” 

Even  now,  Winchester 
isn’t  just  a  cadet  at¬ 
tending  advanced  camp 
at  Ft  Lewis.  When  he 
isn’t  at  camp,  he  is  going 
to  school  and  working 
part-time  for  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KFTN. 

At  camp  he  puts  in 
special  duty  assembling 
slide  shows  and  briefings 
for  visiting  professors  of 
military  science. 


to  book  CHARTERS 
this  winter.  Cold 
days  are  ahead,  but 
you  can  be  all 
prepared  for  a  sun 
filled  holiday  or 


CHARTERS  TO 
ALMOST  EVERY  MAJOR 
WORLD  CITY 

WORLD 

HES  travel 

id  iLH  SERVICE 

245  It  University  Ave. 

374*6200 


I’d  like  to  be 
your  milkman. 


Early  dependable  home 
delivery  of  fresh  dairy  products. 

°  Milk  °  Cheese 
Yogurt  ■’  Eggs 
and  every  other  dairy  product 
Delivered  to  your 
apartment  door 
weekly  before  8:00  a.m. 


If  you  live  in  the 
shaded  area  of  Provo 
Call  Stephen  or  Cosette 
West 

at  224-1055  now. 

(Call  after  5  p.m.  please) 

Get  together  with  roommates 
and  neighbors 
and  save. 


RENTA 


TTPEWRITER 


MACHUnB 


CALCITI.ATGR 


7  FREE 
COLOR  TV 


All  Rtntars 
Qualify 

iwingt  avary 
60  days 


Texas  Instrumertts 

SHARP 

National 

Semiconductor 

Hewlett- 
Packard. 

Others 


TI-30  SALE  $15.99 


Olivetti 
Smith- 
Corona 

*■**  RENT 
Brother  BUY 


WE’LL  BEAT 
ANYONE’S 
PRICE!!! 


e  We  offer  90  day 
OYar-tha-oountar 
aiohanga 

e  Authorized  Daalari 
e  Best  Selaotion 
e  Bast  Prioat 
e  Knowladgeabla 
Salatpaopla 


Poriable  $49.95 
Fully  Electric  $129.95 


REIT 


STOKES 

BIX>IHERS 


44  S.  200  E.  PROVO  375-2000 
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Head  resident 
rewarded  by  job 


Not  always  easy 
to  listen,  help, 
aid  in  growth 


since  being  residents  in  her  hall. 
“It  is  gratifying  to  get  them... you 
feel  like  yddlve  re|.lly  accom¬ 
plished  something, ^t'^^rs.  Dick 
said. 


By  ROGER  DOUGHTY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Help  Wanted:  Lend  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear,  ease  the  adjustment 
process  and  enrich  student  lives 
with  untiring  devotion. 

The  job  of  head  resident  is  by 
no  means  easy  and  for  the  few  who 
qualify,  the  rewards  come  in  the 
form  of  gratitude  and  the  success 
of  students. 

June  Dick,  head  resident  of 
Whitney  Hall  in  Deseret  Towers, 
came  to  BYU  four  years  ago,  won¬ 
dering  what  her  new  job  would  en¬ 
tail.  Like  most  others,  she  quickly 
learned  it  would  be  much  more 
than  checking  students  in  and  out 
of  the  hall. 

“At  first  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
expect,”  Mrs.  Dick  said.  “The 
first  summer  I  took  a  lot  of  every¬ 
day  problems  like  broken 
elevators,  too  seriously.  I  learned 
that  those  things  will  always  hap¬ 
pen.” 

“The  main  thing  I  am  now  con¬ 
cerned  with,  is  the  growth  of  these 
young  people.” 


Of  course  not  all  students  were 
angels,  she  indicated.  “One  curly- 
haired  kid  looked  and  acted  like 
Satan’s  imp.  He  used  to  throw 
knives  at  the  ironing  and  trash- 
room  doors.  We  charged  him  50 
cents  a  throw.” 


Indian  students 


aided  by  center 


Indian  Personal  Ser-  office  in  room  160 

vices,  a  part  of  the  In-  of  the  Brimhall  Building 
dian  Education  Depart-  provides  information  on 
ment  at  BYU,  assists  Iq^  many  different  careers 
dian  students  in  man^Sthrough  the  Career 


different  areas. 


...June  Dick 
head  resident 


According  to  John  C. 
Rainer,'4fe^nal  services 
coordinator  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  office  aids  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  areas  of 
career  counseling,  per¬ 
sonal  counseling,  hous¬ 
ing,  health  servmes  and 
emplovmentj^^S|L. 


The  counselors  talk  with 
individual  students  and 
help  them  choose  the 
career  that  best  meets 
their  interests  and 
abilities. 


“Our  mal^^alis  to 
ssist  the  students  in  be- 
successful  here  at 


“I  received  a  letter  from  him  the 
other  day  informing  me  that  he 
had  just  completed  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  mission,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  resident  assis¬ 
tant.” 

“This  isn’t  a  spectacular  case,” 
Mrs.  Dick  said.  “It  happens  all 
the  time.” 

As  to  the  trend  in  student 
maturity,  Mrs.  Dick  sees  a 
noticeable  maturing  of  attitudes 
over  the  past  two  years. 

“I  think  one  factor  is  the  quality 
of  returned  missionaries  that  are 
scattered  among  the  freshman 
population. ..the  five  percent 
returned  missionaries  have  a  big 
influence  on  the  other  kids.” 


“On  Sunday  mornings  he  would 
find  the  hall  empty  with  everyone 
else  in  church.  Nobody  likes  to  be 
alone  so  he  started  to  go,  and  he  is 


Rainer  encouragetf  In¬ 
dian  students  to  to 
the  Indian  Personal  Ser¬ 
vices  Office  for  ^Ip  with 
any  problems  they  may 
encounter  while  at  BYU. 


Blii  against 


needs  public! 


it  cards 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Rep. 
Frank  Annunzio  is  calling  for  help  in 
winning  approval  of  a  bUl  to  limitin- 
terest  and  service  charges  on  credit 
cards  and  to  control  electronic  fund 
transfers. 

Annunzio,  chairman  of  the  House 
consumer  affairs  subcommittee,  said 
the  legislation  could  save  credit  card 
srs  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
^3ut,  the  Illinois  Democrat  war¬ 
ded,  “The  credit  card  companies 
will  spend  unlimited  time  and 
i®ii^  to  defeat  this  bill  because  it 
^siffi^nd  tbeir  gold  mine.  And  if  the 
bill  is  not  passed,  it  will  be  a  simal 
to  credit  card  companies  to  place 
even  more  outrageous  financial  de- 
mands  on  consumers.” 


9k"  says 

He  users  of  credit  cards 

to  write^^heir  congressman  and 
senators  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  bur 
are  a  prohibition  on  charging  an  an¬ 
nual  fee  for  a  credit  card  and  the 
elimination  of  charges  to  customers 
who  pay  all  of  their  balance  each 
month. 

“For  years  the  credit  card  com¬ 
panies  sold  their  cards  on  the  basis 
that  there  would  be  no  charge  if  the 
balance  was  paid  in  full  each  month. 
Now  that  is  changing  rapidly,”  An¬ 
nunzio  said. 

A  series  of  similar  rules  for  elec¬ 
tronic  fund  transfer  systems — the 
so-calle^  checkless  banking— also 
are  incmSed 


in  the  measure. 


now  on  a  mission. 


Receives  letters 
Referring  to  some  of  the 
rewards,  she  indicated  how 
gratifying  it  is  to  receive  letters 
from  students  who  have  gone  on 
missions  and  started  families. 


Church  influence 

Another  factor  she  cites  is  what 
she  considers  an  increased  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  church  on  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “The  freshman  are  getting 
a  lot  of  increased  responsibilities 
in  church  callings  and  mission 
preparation.” 

Group  pressure  is  another  fac¬ 
tor.  “I  had  one  boy  that  absolutely 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  church  or  a  mission,  and 
had  been  inactive  most  of  his 
life.” 


Another  influence  is  the  'high 
caliber  of  the  resident  assistants 
who  live  with,  and  assist  students 
assigned  their  floor,  said  Mrs. 
Dick. 

The  resident  assistants  (R.A.) 
are  usually  returned  missionaries 
who  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  students,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  big  brother,  she  said. 

“One  R.A.  was  so  well  liked 
that  the  students  on  his  floor 
made  a  paperweight,  sealing  100 
dollar  bills  in  tbe  clear  plastic.” 

As  to  the  secret  of  success,  Mrs. 
Dick  has  found  understanding  to 
be  the  key,  and  while  she  feels 
that  destructive  mischief  cannot 
be  tolerated,  neither  can  a  grudge. 


Peace  offering 

“One  time  after  a  little  trouble 
the  students  brought  a  peace  of¬ 
fering  of  a  dozen  roses... I  can 
never  stay  mad  at  them  long.” 

“The  most  important  part  of 
this  job  is  to  learn  each  student’s 
name,  and  take  a  genuine  per¬ 
sonal  interest.” 

I  don’t  know  where  you  could 
find  a  more  gratifying  ex¬ 
perience.” 


Don't  Get 

HELD  UP 

by  Bank 

Service  Charges 


TNRVmSTBhim  OFFERS: 

FREE  CHECKING 


with  $100  min  baiance 


LONGEST  BANKING  HOURS  IN  PROVO! 

OPEN  8:00  AM  to  8:00  PM 
and  SATURDAYS  9:00  AM  to  1:00  PM 


DAILY  INTEREST 
ON  SAVINGS 


FAHIIVESTSANH 


201  EAST  CENTER,  PROVO  377-6000 


This  semester,  try 


Many  young  men  and  women  say 
they  are  going  to  college  for  the 
challenge. 


But  it’s  tough  to  test  yourself  and  find 
out  what  you  can  do  just  by  taking 
quizzes  and  finals. 


Add  Army  ROTC  to  your  program 
and  you’ll  automatically  challenge 
both  your  physical  and  mental  skills. 


Unlike  strictly  academic  subjects, 
Army  ROTC  will  teach  you  to  think 
on  your  feet.  To  make  important  deci¬ 
sions  quickly.  And  it  will  help  you  to 
develop  your  confidence  and  stamina. 
One  quarter  at  a  time. 


In  short,  you  can  prepare  yourself  to 
handle  the  impossible,  on  campus  or 
off. 


For  full  details  call: 

Capt.  Merz  rm.  344  Wells  ROTC  Bldg 
or:  Copt.  Jacobsen  ex.  3601 


ARMY  ROTC. 
LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  LEAD. 


For  detailed  information  call  Teietip  377-1625,  or  Ext.  2660 
and  ask  for  tapes  number 


702 

704 


Opportunities 
ROTC  for  Veterans 


703 

705 


Scholarships 
Two-year  Program 


Tele-tips  offer  help  to  students 


Annette  Parkinson  of  Ogden  takes  a  request  on  BYU's  teletip  line.  Teletip,  sponsored  by  the 
Learning  Resource  Center,  has  176  recorded  messages  to  answer  questions  and  assist  students. 


By  DONALD  HOLT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

.Tele-tip  is  a  BYU  comnnmily  service  that  offers 
guidance  and  answers  questions  for  concerned  or 
troubled  students,  staff  and  faculty  members. 

According  to  Department  Chairman  Sam  Bergraff 
')f  BYU’s  learning  resource  centers,  Tele-tip  consists 
jf  176  recorded  messages  that  answer  current  ques- 
cions  and  assist  in  solving  problems  that  typically 
!  irise  in  the  experiences  of  the  BYU  citizen.  The 
:icope  of  the  messages  range  from  “Getting  a  Job  on 
Llampus”  to  how  to  obtain  “Maternity  Insurance.” 

In  addition  to  guidance  for  the  new  student  such 
as  how  to  join  an  orientation  reference  group,  how  to 
■;  ouy,  return,  or  sell  textbooks,  or  how  to  overcome 
!  nervousness  and  tension,  the  service  also  provides 
'  timesaving  advice  for  the  veteran  of  BYU:  how  to  get 
tlnancial  assistance,  how  to  make  an  appointment 
’or  a  premarital  exam,  or  how  to  withdraw  from  the 
iniversity  after  registration. 

Bergraff  said  there  have  been  at  least  18  new 
’  nessages  added  to  Tele-tip  to  assist  students  and 
acuity  beginning  Sept.  1.  Included  in  the  new  addi- 
cions  are:  “Tele-Joke”  and  “Inspiration  Please” 
Ivhich  will  feature  new  recordings  each  week, 
dergraff  said  students  are  welcome  to  submit  their 
avorite  jokes  or  suggestions  for  these  Weekly 
nessages. 

Also  new  among  Tele-tip  recordings  this  Fall  are 
nessages  about  ASBYU  Student  Government, 
campus  activities,  Provo-Orem  bus  schedules, 
:;areer  employment  listings,  and  information  about 
BYU’s  dress  and  grooming  standards  and  honor 
code. 

Bergraff  explained  how  simple  it  is  to  receive  a 
nessage  via  Tele-tip.  He  said  the  person  desiring  to 
lear  a  specific  message  simply  dials  the  Tele-tip 
lumber:  375-HELP  (375-4357)  or  campus  extension 
!t357.  When  the  operator  answers,  the  caller  requests 


the  number  of  the  desired  tape.  The  operator  then 
puts  the  appropriate  recorded  message  on  the 
system  for  the  caller  to  listen  to.  After  listening  to 
the  recording,  the  caller  hangs  up  the  phone  and 
may  call  again  as  desired.  Bergraff  mentioned  that 
some  of  the  messages  include  references '  to  other 
sources  of  information  or  assistance. 

New  Tele-tip  brochures  have  been  printed  for  Fall 
Semester  and  are  available  at  the  following  locations 
on  campus:  Information  desks  in  the  Wilkinson  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Administration  Building,  Personal  and 
Career  Services  Offices,  College  Counseling  Centers, 
Learning  flesource  Centers,  the.  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library,  the  Health  Center,  the  BYU  Employment 
Center,  the  Academic  Standards  Office,  dormitory 
offices,  and  in  display  frames  adjacent  to  free 
campus  telephones. 

Bergraff  said  Tele-tip  service  is  available  from 
8:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.  each  day  except  Sunday 
when  the  library  is  closed.  He  said  there  are  always 
at  least  two  operators  available  in  2374  HBLL  to 
answer  calls  during  those  hours. 

“Because  Tele-tip  is  basically  a  student  service, 
we  are  anxious  for  student  feedback  and  input,” 
Bergraff  said.  “If  there  are  common  questions  at, 
BYU,  we  would  like  to  help  students  find  the 
answers  through  Tele-tip.  Students  may  respond  to 
to  program  and  make  their  suggestions  by  calling  ex¬ 
tension  4581  on  campus  or  by  filling  out  a  suggestion 
form  at  the  LRC  circulation  desk  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  library,”  he  said. 

Bergraff  said  Tele-tip  was  first  organized  in  1973' 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Academic 
Standards  until  1976  when  responsibility  for  the 
program  was  shifted  to  the  Department  of  Learning 
Resource  Centers.  Service  provided  by  the  program 
has  increased  each  year  at  the  rete  of  about  3,000 
calls  per  year,  Bergraff  said.  Last  year  Tele-tip 
answered  about  12,000  calls. 


■  \ 

A  NEW  LEAF  FOR 


CLARK’S  ENTERS  INTO  FALL  WITH  FLYING 
COLORS! 


Celebrate  fall  in  fine  mens  clothing  from  both  Clark’s 
stores.  Featuring  Austin  Reed  and  Society  brand  suitings,  Eagle 
and  Creighton  shirtings  and  other  foremost  brands  ir)  shoes, 
sweaters,  slacks  and  casual  clothing. 

Step  out  in  formal  style  from  Clark's  leading  tuxedo 
shops.  Over  50  styles  and  colors  to  choose  from  make  for  the 
perfect  selection  for  any  occasion.  Featuring  a  10%  discount  for 
wedding  parties  of  5  or  more  Tuxes. 

And  be  sure  to  visit  Clark's  world  travel  service  in  our 
Provo  store  for  all  your  travel  needs  -  tickets,  hotels,  car 
rentals  -  all  at  no  extra  cost  to  you,  but  with  that  personal, 
professional  Clark’s  service. 


245  NO.  UNIVERSITY 


PROVO  •  UNIVERSITY  MALL 
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New  program  yields  results 


By  CHAD  HOLMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  new  General  Education  Program, 
now  in  operation  over  a  year,  is  beginning 
to  show  positive  results,  according  to  Dr. 
Chauncey  C.  Riddle,  assistant  academic 
Vice  President  for  Graduate  Studies. 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  good  fruits  from 
the  program,”  Dr.  Riddle  said.  “A  well- 
rounded  and  well-educated  person  is  very 
important;  and  this  program  aims  at  this 
objective,  teaching  basic  skills  and  key 
knowledge  in  general  subjects.” 

The  new  G.E.  program  became  active  for 
freshman  entering  BYU  winter  semester 
1976.  Transfer  students  entering  after  this 
date  are  also'  subject  to  the  new  require¬ 
ments. 

The  credits  transfer  students  have  ear¬ 
ned  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  they 
meet  the  nevv  G.E.  requirements. 
Transfered  hours  may  be  applied  to 
category  I  and  II  requirements  of  the  BYU 
G.E.  program.  Dr.  Riddle  mentioned.  All 
transfer  students  must  complete  category 
III  requirements  at  BYU. 

Category  I  requires  a  mastery  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  skills  of  reading,  writing,  basic 


mathematics,  health  education.  The 
Category  II  requires  intellectual  ability  in 
specific  areas:  arts  and  letters,  social 
systems,  and  natural  science.  The  Category 
III  requires  rigorous  mastery  of  a  significant 
skills  or  tools  such  as.  Foreign  Languages, 
advance  writing  or  a  writer’s  portfolio. 

“The  new  program  doesn’t  effect  those 
students  on  the  old  G.E.  program,”  said 
Dr.  Riddle.  “The  only  way  the  program 
might  touch  students  on  the  old  program  is 
if  they  take  a  class  that  has  the  new  G.E. 
standardized  exams.” 

Students  are  required  to  pass  evaluations 
in  each  of  the  categories  of  the  new 
program.  This  lets  students  know  where 
they  stand  in  relation  to  general  education 
skill.  Dr.  Riddle  stated.  Students  can 
challenge  evaluations  without  taking  sup¬ 
portive  classes,,  if  they  feel  they  can  pass. 

“The  evaluations  are  standardized  in 
every  G.E.  class,  and  students  can  continue 
to  challenge  an  evaluation  until  they  pass,” 
Dr.  Riddle  said.  “The  student  every 
semester  receives  an  evaluation  of  where  he 
stands  on  the  G.E.  program.” 

The  new  program  requires  a  total  of  46 
hours  of  general  education  type  classes. 
“Students  can  challenge  those  areas  they 


are  strongest  in  and  see'  if  they  have  a 
mastery  of  those  subjects,”  Dr.  Riddle  said. 
“This  means  students  complete  all  of  the 
requirements  in  a  shorter  time,  plus  con¬ 
centrate  on  those  weaker  areas,  creating  a 
greater  payoff  in  terms  of  education.” 

The  student  response  to  the  theory  of  the 
program  has  been  very  good.  Dr.  Riddle  ad¬ 
ded.  He  pointed  out  that  some  students 
have  had  mechanical  difficulties  with  the 
program,  but  these  problems  have  been 
largely  overcome. 

“We  suspect  this  new  program  gives  stu¬ 
dents  a  much  broader  base  in  the  general 
education  area,  than  the  old  program; 
however,  many  teachers  have  always  done 
a  great  job  in  promoting  general  education 
skills,”  Dr.  Riddle  said. 

Students  take  their  evaluations  at  the 
BYU  Testing  Center  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  library,  or  in  the  actual  class 
depending  on  the  class  evaluation  and  the 
class  itself. 

“We’re  working  to  bring  the  Ricks  and 
BYU  Hawaii  programs  into  proximity  with 
ours,”  said  Dr.  Riddle.  “We  hope  to  com¬ 
plete  this  coordinating  as  soon  as  possible. 


December  grads  need  to  register 


lARRY'S 


By 

ROGER  DOUGHTY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Students  planning  to 
graduate  in  Decem.ber 
should  register  with  the 
Placement  Center  as 
soon  as  possible. 

According  to  Wayne 
Hansen,  director  of  the 
Placement  Center, 
seniors,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  associate 
degree  candidates  are 
the  people  the  center 
wants  to  see. 

Throughout  the  next 
few  months  various 
businesses  will  be 
recruiting,,  and  students 
are  urged  to  register  with 
the  center  not  only  for 
interviewing  but  for 
assistance  in  preparing 
resumes,  gaining  inter¬ 
viewing  skills  and 
reviewing  reference 
material  on  prespective 
employers,  said  Hansen. 

One-hour  workshops 
are  held  weekly 
throughout ' the  year 
designed  to  aid  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  job-finding 
skills.  “Any  student 
preparing  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  is  urged  to  at¬ 
tend.  We  feel  evei^one 
looking  for  a  job  should 
come  to  the  workshops,” 
he  said. 

Students  can  sign  up 
to  attend  a  general  orien¬ 
tation  workshop,  where 
the  center’s  services  are 
further  explained.  In  this 
general  workshop,  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  begin 
one’s  own  job  hunting  is 
also  given,  Hansen  said. 

Those  students  not 
graduating  in  December 
can  be  interviewed  at  the 
start  of  winter  semester, 
added  Hansen. 
Recruiters  usually  return 
then  to  look  for  April  and 
August  graduates. 


Referring  to  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  library  of  em¬ 
ployers,  Hansen  said, 
“Students  should  know 
something  about  every 
company  they  interview 
with.” 

The  information  cen¬ 
ter  contains  literature  on 
various  companies 
around  the  country,  such 
as  annual  reports  and 


recruiting  materials. 

The  majority  of  the 
recruiting  is  done  in  the 
fields  of  business,  com¬ 
puter  science,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  accounting,  Vvith 
the  fewest  interviews  in 
humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

That  is  not  to  say  that 
the  student  cannot 
“create  his  own  job,” 


said  Hansen.  Many  in 
these  fields  go  on  to 
graduate  school. 

Regarding  the  amount 
of  recruiting  being  done 
on  campus  this  year,  he 
explained  that  “it  is 
seasonal  and  varies  with 
the  economy.  When 
there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  and 
the  economy  is  up,  a  lot 
of  recruiting  is  done.”  As 


compared  with  other 
college  graduates,  Han¬ 
sen  did  not  feel  that 
BYU  students  have  a 
more  difficult  time 
finding  employment, 
saying  that  “students 
here  are  more  mobile 
than  at  other  univer* 
sities.  Many  times  there 
is  not  enough  here  to 
keep  them.” 


Larry  Pierce 
Barbara  Webb 
Cathy  Spencer 
Peggy  Stoker 
Pat  Kelly 
Jan  Wilson 
Cindy  Reese 
Roxie  Martin 


1675  North  200  West 
Village  Green  Provo 

374-6090 


Ford  &  Associates 


MATERNITY 
INSURANCE 
224-51 50 


"MATERNITY 

INSURANCE" 

SPECIALISTS 


We  tailor  make  our  policies  to  fit  your  individual  needs  ...  not  a 
lot  of  frills  ...  just  the  coverage  necessary  to  do  the  job.  Call  us 
or  you'll  pay  too  much. 

For  professional  service  and  the  best  programs  available,  call 
for  an  appointment  today! 

or  send  coupon  to; 

Gary  Ford  &  Associates 
1325  South  800  East 
Orem,  Utah  84057 


We  are  looking  for  sales  help.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  talking  with  people  and  wish  to 
earn  "good"  money,  call  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  We're  swamped  and  more 
clients  are  on  the  wayl 


Engaged  Q 


□Maternity  DHealth 

□  Life  □Other 

Questions  or  Comments: 


□investments 
□IRA  or  Keogh 
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This  credit  is  being 
offered  only  if  the  place  you 
live  in  has  wall  jacks  for 
plug-in  phones.  If  it  does, 
stop  by,  pick  up  your  phone 
and  save .  If  it  doesn’t,  stop 
by  anyway .  and  order  your 
new  phone.  It  will  save  you 
some  time. 


You  can  earn 
aedit  on  your  installation 
bill  by  picking  up  your  own 
phone  at  the  Wilkinson 
Center.  You  can  do  this 
anytime  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:IW-p.m.,  now  through 
September  9th. 


Never  Before 

(And  Maybe  Never  Again) 

Will  Prices  Be  So  Low! 


•  Cross-Country 
Ski  Equipment 

•  Juniors’  Ski  Wear 

•  Ski  Bindings 

•  Ski  Poles,  Backs 

•  Gloves,  Goggles 

•  Adult  &  Junior 
Ski  Outfits 


TO  head 

Men’s  and  Women’s 

Ski  Fashions 


New  fall  semester  hours 
listed  for  testing  center 


The  Testing  Center,  located  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  Lee 
Library,  will  begin  new  operating 
hours  starting  fall  semester. 

The  new  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Monday;  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Friday;  and  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
on  Saturday. 

The  longer  operating  hours  are 
designed  to  handle  the  increased 
enrollment  which  comes  during  the 
fall  and  winter  semesters. 

“Students  taking  final  exams  will 
find  this  to  be  the  most  crowded 
time  every  semester  and  term,”  said 
Roy  Daniel,  test  administrative 
coordinator  for  the  center. 

Daniel  recommended  students 
come  in  to  take  their  finals  in  the 
mornings.  He  said  the  slowest  time 
for  the  center  is  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.m.  and  noon  every  day,  and  the 
busiest  hours  are  from  noon  to  clos¬ 
ing. 

“Every  student  wishing  to  take  an 
exam  at  the  center  must  bring  photo 
identification  with  him;  we  prefer 
student  ID  cards,”  Daniel  said. 

“The  university  has  asked  us  to 
help  maintain  grooming  standards,” 
he  added.  “Students  realize  what 
these  standards  are  but  sometimes 


allow  themselves  to  violate  them 
during  the  end  of  the  semester  or 
term.” 

.  Testing  Center  personnel  don’t 
want  to  offend  anyone,  Daniel  main¬ 
tained.  “We’re  here  to  help  student 
and  professors  alike.” 

At  the  center  students  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  and  abide  by  the 
Honor  Code,  which  means  no  talking 
or  passing  notes  during  the  exam. 
Students  caught  violating  the  code 
are  reported  to  the  University  Stan¬ 
dards  office. 

Daniel  doesn’t  see  large  lines  as 
posing  any  problems  during  finals. 
“If  the  student  has  his  identification 
ready  when  he  reaches  the  center’s 
operator,  it  shouldn’t  take  him  any 
longer  than  30  seconds  to  be 
processed.” 

The  center’s  efficiency  will  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  Daniel,  with  the 
addition  of  two  more  computer  ter¬ 
minals  that  will  be  added  before  fall 
semester. 

“We  want  to  make  the  student’s 
use  of  the  center  as  good  an  ex¬ 
perience  as  possible,”  Daniel  said. 
“We  realize  the  students  are  here,  ' 
doing  something  they  really  don’t 
enjoy  —  taking  exams.” 


Y,  UTC  student  wears  different  hats 


by  TIM  OLSON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

A  student  who  attends  BYU  and  Utah  Technical 
College  (UTC)  said  there  is  basically  no  difference 
between  students  at  the  two  schools. 

“Except  for  dress  and  grooming  standards,  the 
students  at  UTC  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU,”  Randy  Kester,  a  senior  in  political 
science  from  Springville,  said. 

Kester  is  active  in  student  government  at  both 
schools.  He  is  vice  president  of  Student  Awareness 
and  Academics  at  UTC  and  the  ASBYU  Student 
Defender  at  BYU. 

He  said  students  at  BYU  and  UTC  are  pursuing 
many  of  the  same  goals.  The  major  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  schools,  he  said,  is  the  size  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  “I  know  about  every  fifth  person  on  the 
UTC  campus,  but  at  BYU  there  is  a  different  air  of 
congeniality. 

“It’s  not  that  people  here  are  unfriendly,  but 
you’re  like  a  person  in  New  York  City  as  compared 
to  a  person  in  Payson,  Utah.” 


A  pre-law  student  at  BYU,  Kester  said  he  is  at¬ 
tending  UTC  because  of  the  paralegal  program  of¬ 
fered  there. 

Classes  in  the  program  include  legal  writing  and 
analysis,  probate  and  estates,  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion,  introduction  to  legal  research,  law  office 
management,  civil  litigation,  domestic  relations  and 
introduction  to  legal  technology. 

He  said  these  classes,  taught  by  local  attorneys, 
offer  insight  and  “practical  skills”  to  students  in¬ 
terested  in  law. 

“Although  attending  both  schools  full-time  is  dif¬ 
ficult,”  Kester  said,  “I  am  able  to  do  it  because  of 
my  wife.  She  puts  up  with  a  lot  because  I  am  so  ac¬ 
tive  with  both  schools.” 

He  likes  the  size  of  UTC  because  students  are  able 
to  have  more  of  a  personal  relationship  with  school 
administrators.  At  BYU,  he  said,  students  are  lucky 
to  even  see  the  student  body  officers. 

Kester’s  responsibilities  at  UTC  as  vice  president 
of  student  awareness  and  academics  keep  him  in 
close  contact  with  UTC  administration  officials. 


Kester  said  he  has  been  working  with  the  general 
education  program  at  UTC  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  school’s  Utah  Intercollegiate  Assembly  (UIA) 
delegation  this  fall. 

At  BYU,  Kester  is  responsible  for  the  ASBYU 
Student  Defender’s  office.  The  student  defender,  he 
said,  is  in  charge  of  defending  students  in  the 
ASBYU  Commons  Court,  primarily  a  court  where 
students  may  appeal  traffic  tickets. 

“It  is  our  job  to  see  that  each  student  is  represen¬ 
ted  by  a  defender  and  gets  a  fair  trial.  Many  of  the 
students  on  campus  are  not  aware  of  the  court 
system  provided  at  this  university.” 

He  said  students  think  because  they  receive  a 
ticket  from  BYU  Security/Police,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  pay  the  ticket.  Kester  said  it  isn’t 
his  job  to  get  students  “off  the  hook”  but  to  provide 
a  “fair  and  just”  system  for  students  to  have  their 
cases  heard. 

If  students  are  not  satisfied  with  the  lower  courts’ 
decision,  Kester  said,  they  can  appeal  to  the  ASBYU 
Supreme  Court  which  has  final  say  in  court  deci¬ 
sions. 


1977  Ski 
Retailer 


At  the  Yery  least,  we 
want  to  make  your  life  a 
little  easier.  At  the  most, 
we  want  you  to  start  out 
your  new  year  with  a  little 
extra  credit. 


Mountain  Bel 


Carillon  Tower  'informative' 


Students  and  visitors 
on  campus  find  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Carillon  Tower 
an  informative  and  ex¬ 
citing  place  to  visit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  BYU’s  assis¬ 
tant  carillonneur. 

Terry  Donat,  24, 
graduate  student  in 
music  from  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  said  visitors  are 
welcome  to  visit  the 


tower  and  examine  the 
workings  of  the 
keyboards  and  bells  bet¬ 
ween  noon  and  12:30 
.m.  every  day,  and 
efore  and  after 
devotiorials  when  one  of 
the  carillonneurs  is 
there. 

Donat  said  visitors 
who  most  often  tour  the 
carillon  are  BYU  guests 


referred  there  by  the 
President’s  Office,  and 
freshmen  reference 
groups.  He  said  visitors 
at  the  tower  learn,  after 
climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  99-step  spiral  stair-, 
case,  that  there  are  two 
separate  keyboards  from 
which  the  53  bells  can  be 
controlled. 

One  control  board  is 


located  on  the  ground 
level  of  the  tower  and 
plays  electronically  the 
lowest  37  bells.  “In  order 
to  play  all  the  bells  you 
have  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  where  there  is 
a  second  keyboard  much 
like  that  of  a  piano.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  keys  like 
a  piano,  there  are 
wooden  pegs,  called 


place  to  visit 


batons,  that  are  struck 
with  the  fist.  From  the 
top  control  board  the 
bells  are  manipulated 
mechanically  by  both 
the  feet  and  the  hands,” 
said  Donat. 

The  120-foot  tower 
was  erected  at  BYU  in 
1975  as  part  of  BYU’s 
centennial  celebration. 

Donat  said  special 


arrangements  can  be, 
made  for  groups  to  tour 
the  bell  tower  by  making 
an  appointment  with 
him  through  the  Music 
Department  secretary, 
Elaine  Groneman,  E-538 
HFAC,  ext.  3687. 


Starts  Labor 
Day  Weekend 

•  Sunday,  Sept.  4th 
f  Monday,  Sept.  5th 


Ski  Importers  and  Manufacturers,  Ski  Retailers 
and  Wholesalers  Were  Left  With  Distressed 
Inventories  Due  To  The  Lack  Of  Snow  In  The 
West  Last  Year!  Wolfe’s  Purchased  These 
Inventories  at  Ridiculously  Low  Prices,  and 
Are  Passing  The  Savings  On  To  You!  You’ll 
Find  Only  The  Finest  Brand  Names  —  AT  A 
FRACTION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  COST! 
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See  Our  Big  Ad  in  Sunday’s  Paper! 


255  South  State 

Across  from  Our  Main  Store 


62nd  South  and 
Highland  Drive 


Park  City, 

Next  to  the  Gondola 
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Alec  Guiness  as  Bon  Kenobi  and  "Star  Wars"  director  George  Lucas  discuss  Konobi's  mystorius  appearance  in  desert.  Kenobi  is  prime  suppor 
ter  of  the  Force. 


Paula  Kelly  and  Modernaires  will  perform  with  Les  Brown  and  Band  of 
Renown  in  salute  to  Glenn  Miller  Oct.  6  in  Marriott  Center. 


Les  Brown  and  band 
to  salute  Glenn  Miller 


“A  Salute  to  Glenn  Miller,”  starring 
Les  Brown  and  the  Band  of  Renown, 
will  be  presented  at  BYU  Oct.  6  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

Special  guest  stars  will  be  Ray 
Eberle  and  Paula  Kelly  and  the 
Modernaires,  all  original  singers  with 
the  Glenn  Miller  Band.  Also  featured 
will  be  Butch  Stone,  Jo  Ann  Greer  and 
Stumpy  Brown. 

Eberle  will  perform  familiar  songs 
such  as  “At  Last,”  “Elmer’s  Tune” 
and  “Seranade  in  Blue.” 

The  Modernaires  will  sing  their  hits, 
“Chattanooga  Choo  Choo,’’ 
“Kalamazoo”  and  “Moonlight 
Cocktails.” 

Brown’s  own  hit  songs  will  also  be 


featured.  These  include  “Sentimental 
Journey,”  “Leap  Frog,”  “I’ve  Got  My 
Love  To  Keep  Me  Warm”  and  “A 
Good  Man  is  Hard  to  Find.” 

According  to  a  spokesman  from  the 
music  department,  the  sound  and 
music  of  Glenn  Miller  have  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  hits,  in  Miller’s  own  un¬ 
mistakable  arrangements,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  heard  through  his 
recordings  and  performances  by  all  of 
the  great  band  leaders  who  still 
remember  and  respect  this  giant  of  the 
big  band  era. 

Tickets  will  be  available  in  the 
Music  Department  Ticket  Office, 
HFAC. 


Drama  season  opens 
with  'Fantasticks'  comedy 


“The  Fantasticks”  will  open  the 
1977-78  season  of  the  BYU  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Theater  and  Cinematic  Arts 
on  Sept.  8. 

The  musical  comedy  production  will 
play  in  the  Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC  at  8 
p.m.  Sept.  8  and  9,  13  to  17,  and  20  to 
24  with  a  matinee  performance  Sept. 
19  at  4:30  p.m.  Admissions  are  $3.75 
for  the  general  public  and  $1  for  full 
time  BYU  students  and  personnel. 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  calling 
375-5050  or  BYU  extension  3875. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  drama 
ticket  office,  HFAC  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m. 

“The  Fantasticks,”  written  by  Tom 
Jones  with  music  by  Harvey  Schmidt, 
is  the  longest  running  play  ever  to  play 
in  the  United  States  and  is  the  longest 
running  musical  on  record  to  play 
anywhere.  It  recently  began  its  17th 
year  of  production  at  the  Sullivan 
Street  Auditorium  in  New  York  City. 
“The  Fantasticks”  has  also  played  in 
55  different  countries  throughout  the 
world  and  in  all  fifty  of  the  United 
States. 

‘Try  To  Remember’ 

A  spokesman  for  the  Theater  and 
Cinematic  Arts  Department  said  the 
play’s  warm  and  sentimental  romance 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  its  popularity. 
Other  highly  positive  aspects  are  its 
music  with  the  song  “Try  to  Remem¬ 
ber”  and  its  dialogue  and  characters. 

The  play  is  centered  around  the 
romance  of  two  young  lovers,  whose 
fathers,  (mortal  enemies),  forbid  them 
to  see  each  other.  Plots  ensuing  to 


make  their  love  acceptable  to  their 
fathers,  as  well  as  more  enticing  to  the 
lovers,  supply  much  fun  action  as  does 
the  abduction  scene  that  follows.  In 
the  end,  the  two  starstruck  lovers  dis¬ 
cover  though  reality  removes  much  of 
the  gloss  of  romance,  it  still  enables  the 
building  of  a  truer  love. 


“The  Fantasticks”  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Whitman,  associate  professor 
of  Theater  and  director  of  the  Musical 
Theater  Program  in  the  BYU  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Theater  and  Cinematic  Arts. 
Dr.  Whitman  recently  directed  the 
musical  “Peter  Pan”  and  the  dramatic 
musical  review  “Free  to  Be.. .You  and 
Me”  at  BYU. 


“The  Fantasticks”  also  has  a  cast  of 
experienced  actors.  In  the  roles  of  the 
lovers.  Matt  and  Luisa,  are  Steven 
Ross  Davis  and  Kathryn  Laycock. 
Their  fathers  are  played  by  Robert 
Ericksen  and  Bruce  Hertford.  El  Gallo 
is  portrayed  by  Tom  Barnett,  with  his 
henchmen,  Henry  (the  old  actor)  and 
Mortimer  (the  Indian)  played  by  Mike 
Evenden  and  Alex  Starr.  The  mute 
stage  manager  is  played  by  Randy  K- 
ing. 


“The  Fantasticks”  set  is  designed  by 
Eric  Fielding  with  music  direction  by 
Jarolde  Harris,  choreography  by  Linda 
Cameron,  and  the  costumes  designed 
by  Janice  Lines.  It  is  BYU’s  entry  in 
the  American  College  Theatre  Festival 


The  theater  season  this  year  at  BYU 
will  be  heavy  on  musicals,  with  seven 
out  of  the  nine  productions  being 
musically  oriented. 


Season  tickets 
Season  tickets  are  now  available  at 
the  ticket  office,  HFAC.  Season  ticket 
holders  who  have  seen  “The  Fan¬ 
tasticks”  will  have  the  option  to  see  Ib¬ 


sen’s  “Hedda  Gabler”  in  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Jr.  Law  School  Theater,  or  “The 
Sweet  Redemption  Music  Company,” 
a  new  musical,  in  the  Margetts  Arena 
Theater,  HFAC. 


The  second  play  presented  will  be 
the  dramatic  sea  story,  “BilN  Budd.” 
The  play  is  by  Louis  0.  Coxe  and 
Robert  Chapman  and  based  on  the 
short  novel  by  Herman  Melville.  Dr. 
Charles  Metten,  department  chair¬ 
man,  will  direct  the  production.  The 
play  will  run  Oct.  13  to  15,  18  to  22  and 
25  to  29  at  8  p.m.  with  a  matinee  per¬ 
formance  Oct.  24  at  4:30  p.m. 


“The  Wizard  of  Oz”  will  play  Nov. 
17  through  Dec.  3.  The  music  and 
lyrics  of  the  MGM  motion  picture 
score  will  be  part  of  the  production. 


Playing  through  January  will  be 
William  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  “The 
Tempest.”  The  Broadway  hit  musical, 
“Shenandoah”  will  be  presented  Feb. 
16  through  March  11. 

“Tena,”  the  new  musical  adaptation 
of  “Papa  Married  A  Mormon,”  will 
play  March  30  to  April  15. 

From  May  25  through  Aug.  19,  a 
repertory  company  will  produce  three 
musicals,  “Bye  Bye  Birdie,”  “Kiss  Me, 
Kate,”  and  “Where’s  Charley?” 

Beyond  this  schedule,  a  total  of  19 
plays  are  planned  and  arranged  so  only 
five  weeks  of  the  coming  season  will 
not  have  plays  in  presentation. 

Playing  in  the  Margetts  Arena 
Theater,  HFAC  this  season  will  be 
“Sweet  Redemption  Music  Com¬ 
pany,”  “No  Greater  Crown,”  “Mor¬ 
mon  Montage”  and  “Sam  Brennan.” 
In  the  Nelke  Experimental  Theater 
will  be  “Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,”  “Travesties”  and  “The  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Two  Masters.” 


'Star  Wars’  hit, 
phenomenon 
affects  Provo 


“May  the  Force  be  with  you”  could 
replace  “Live  long  and  prosper”  as  the 
slogan  of  science  fiction  fans. 

T-shirts,  records,  buttons,  posters 
and  paperbacks  are  selling  faster  than 
manufacturers  can  supply  outlets. 
Many  moviegoers  keep  returning  for 
yet  one  more  look  at  the  creatures  in 
the  cantina,  the  stars  as  the  ship  enters 
hyperspace,  the  loveable  Artoo  Detoo 
and  Ceethreepio,  the  attack  on  the 
Death  Star  and  the  evil  Darth  Vader. 

The  movie  is  catching  up  to  the 
record  set  by  “Jaws”  as  the  all-time 
box  office  hit.  Theater  owners  at  the 
University  Mall  say  the  movie  may  run 
until  Christmas.  Even  after  running 
for  two  months,  most  weekend  perfor¬ 
mances  are  sold  out. 

Originally  conceived  as  a  movie  for 
kids,  “Star  Wars”  appeals  to  children 
of  all  ages.  The  Daily  Universe  looks  at 
the  “Star  Wars”  phenomenon  on  page 
36. 


CKathryn  Laycock  as  Luisa  and  Stevan  Ross  Davis  as  Matt  play  starstruck  lovers  in  season  opener,  "The  Fan- 
etasticks."  The  musical  comedy  begins  Sept.  8  in  Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC. 


'Princess  Leia  (Carrie  Fisher)  places  message 
boarded  by  Imperial  Storm  Troopers. 


requesting  help  from  Ben  Kenobi  in  robot  Artoo-Detoo  as  ship  is 


EnteMainment 
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On  weekends 


Film  Society  runs  old  favorites 


By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Staff  Writer 


By  GEKK^ 
Universe 


When  3,581  people  flock  to  see  one 
movie,  it’s  obvious  somebody  is  doing 
something  right.  In  this  case,  the 
somebody  is  The  Film  Society  and  the 
something  right  is  bringing  to  the  BYU 
campus  good  movies  from  past  years. 

The  movie  that  attracted  nearly  4,- 
000  viewers  was  “Singin’  in  the  Rain” 
starring  Gene  Kelly,  Donald  O’Connor 
and  Debbie  Reynolds.  It  was  shown 
Jan.  20  to  22,  1977. 

Every  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  The  Film  Society  offers  film 
classics  for  the  generation  that  came 
too  late  to  enjoy  Clark  Gable,  Bette 
Davis  and  Humphrey  Bogart  the  first 
time  around.  But  the  society  has  found 
favor  with  the  students  as  they  flock  to 
see  reruns  one  and  two  generations 
later.  Faculty  and  staff  and  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  did  see  them  as  first-runs 
can  enjoy  these  trips  down  memory 
lane  with  such  film  classics  as  Bing 
Crosby’s  “Going  My  Way,”  “How 
Green  Was  My  ValRy”  and  the 
original  “King  Kong.” 

Overflow  available 

The  popular  movies  are  shown  446 
MARB  —  at  least  they  start  out  there. 
When  that  room  is  filled,  overflow 
rooms  on  the  same  floor  are  filled  so 
that  no  one  is  turned  away.  Projectors 
are  set  up  in  each  room.  “That  way,  if 
the  crowd  is  too  big  for  one  room,  we 
can  start  the  first  reel  in  another  room 
after  it’s  been  shown  in  the  first  one,” 
said  Wayne  Hentschel,  former  director 
and  founding  member  of  the  society. 
Three  or  four  rooms  may  be  used  if  the 
film  is  veTy  popular,  with  waiting  time 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  first 
reel,  usually  about  20  minutes. 

The  price  of  admission  is  still  50 
cents,  unchanged  from  the  first  show¬ 
ing  in  January  1975. 

The  driving  force  behind  the 
organization  was  Robert  Garrick,  who 
drew  together  half  a  dozen  people  who 
loved  cinema  as  an  art  and  were  dis- 


Tap  dancers  perform  to  advertise  The  Film  Society's  presentation  of  “Singing'  in  the  Rain."  Movie  attracted 
alnfiost  4,000  viewers.  Society  offers  film  classics  every  weekend. 


Coincidentally,  their  first 
Friday/Saturday  film  offering  was 
“Singin’  in  the  Rain,”  double-billed 
with  “Brigham  Young,”  which  attrac¬ 
ted  audiences  totaling  1,086.  Other 
films  shown  that  first  semester  in¬ 
cluded  “Lost  Horizon,”  “An  American 
in  Paris”  and  “High  Noon.” 


New  director 

In  April  1975,  Hentschel  took  over 
the  reigns,  ironing  out  the  fledgling 


satisfied  with  the  scope  of  movie  offer-  kinks  and  working  some  60  hours  a 


ings  on  campus.  Their  initial  desire  to 
show  the  “golden  oldies’’  was 
frustrated  by  lack  of  funds.  They 
became  affiliated  with  the  ASBYU 
Culture  Office,  and  in  January  1975 
opened  their  doors  as  The  Film 
Society. 


week  to  “get  the  show  on  the  road.” 
Film  Society  has  operated  in  the  black 
since  that  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  showing, 
Hentschel  could  be  counted  on  to 
provide  a  brief  but  enthusiastic  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  significance  of  that  even- 


TV  viewers  more  pleased 
with  public  programming 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Television 
viewers  are  more  satisfied  with  public 


found  that  viewers  were  more  aware  of 
local  public  TV  stations  last  year  and 


TV  programming  than  with  television  that  more  people  watched  them, 
as  a  whole,  according  to  a  survey  com-  The  CPB  report  found  little  change 
fnissioi^d  by  the  Corporation  for  in  reaction  to  programming  between 


Public  Broadcasting. 

However,  viewers  still  complained 
that  public  television  did  not  show 
enough  programs  on  nature  and 
science,  CPB  said. 

The  corporation  said  the  latest  sam¬ 
pling  among  viewers  was  similar  to  the 
results  of  a  survey  a  year  ago. 

CPB,  which  handles  federal  funding 
for  public  television,  commissioned 
Statistical  Research  Inc.  of  Westfield, 
N.J.,  to  interview  a  selected  sampling 
of  the  American  TV  audience  last 
January  and  February  for  the  survey. 

The  report  made  public  Monday 
follows  two  others  last  week  which 


1976  and  1977. 

The  study  said  there  was  evidence  of 
increased  negative  comment  on  public 
television  programs,  but  added:  “If 
there  has  been  any  decline  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  public  television  programming, 
that  decline  is  among  those  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  programming.” 

“Viewers  and  nonviewers  of  PTV 
public  television  react  with  similar 
satisfaction  to  total  TV  programm¬ 
ing,”  the  report  said.  “However, 
satisfaction  with  public  television 
tends  to  increase  with  increased  com¬ 
mitment  to  PTV.” 


ing’s  film.  Audiences  accepted  his 
previews  with  delight,  and  spon¬ 
taneous  applause  and  cheers  were  the 
rule  as  he  made  his  entrance  dashing 
down  the  aisle  and  leaping  onto  the 
table  from  which  he  lured  the  audience 
into  sharing  his  love  affair  with  film 
classics.  His  knowledge  of  the  films 
was  impressive,  and  his  enthusiasm 
contagious. 

Analyses  and  reviews  of  the  films, 
filling  both  sides  of  one  or  two  sheets, 
are  handed  out  at  the  door  at  each  per¬ 
formance,  helping  to  acclimatize 
viewers  to  the  mood  of  the  evening’s  of¬ 
fering. 


Purposes  two-fold 

The  purposes  of  The  Film  Society 
are  two-fold:  to  entertain  and  to 
educate,  said  Hentschel.  The  films 
provide  exposure  to  good  cinema  for 
non-majors,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
“lab”  for  cinema  majors.  While  not 
many  years  ago,  people  might  not  have 
considered  looking  at  older  films,  they 
are  now  finding  they  can  trust  the 
more  classic  movies.  The  films  shown 
by  the  society  help  satisfy  the  desire 
for  quality.  They  also  show  not  only 
what  entertainment  was  like  from  the 
1930s  through  the  ‘60s,  but  they  also 
reveal  how  the  people  thought,  what 
styles  were  like,  and  what  their  worries 
and  joys  were. 

When  The  Film  Society  first  began 
operation,  there  was  concern  about 
pulling  audiences  from  the  Varsity 
Theater,  but  despite  the  society’s 
phenomenal  success,  the  Varsity  con¬ 
tinues  to  pack  in  crowds  every 
weekend. 

The  selection  of  films  to  be  shown  is 
made  by  the  handful  of  workers. 
Suggestions  from  the  audience  are  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  beginning  of  each  film 
showing. 

The  Film  Society,  although  af¬ 
filiated  with  ASBYU  Culture  Office,''is 
autonomous.  Finances  are  handled 
and  films  are  booked  through  the 
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Specials  to  be  key 
to  '77  ratings  race 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Specials  will 
be  a  key  to  winning  the  ratings  race 
this  year,  a  major  advertising  agency 
says  in  its  report  on  prime  time 
network  television. 

“Each  network  is  depending  on 
special  programming  to  flatten  the 
competition,”  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  said  in  the  report 
released  Tuesday. 

Its  anlysis  of  the  new  season 
further ^noted  that  viewers  can  ex¬ 
pect  more  general  and  family 
dramas,  more  situation  comedies, 
more  sports  shows  and,  of  course, 
more  specials  this  year. 

The  agency  also  said  there  was  a 
trend  toward  more  science  fiction 
and  fantasy  programs.  In  addition, 
viewers  should  expect  a  broader 
scope  of  subjects  in  made-for-TV 
films. 

But  there  has  been  a  43  per  cent 
decline  since  last  year  in  the  amount 
of  programs  classified  as  music, 
comedy  or  variety  and  an  11  per  cent 
decline  in  action,  adventure  and 
mystery  shows. 


“During  the  past  year  prime  time 
network  programming  has  been 
marked  by  innovation,  quick  action 
and  monumentaL  change,”  the 
report  said,  “and  this  volatility  will 
continue  to  influence  the  networks’ 
scheduling  policies  for  the  fall 
season.” 

BBD  &  O  said  that  networks 
found  it  easier  to  make  new 
programming  less  violent  than  to 
modify  long-running  shows  such  as 
“Kojak”  and  “Police  Woman”  for 
fear  of  losing  audiences. 

The  “real  threat”  to  the  old  police 
and  detective  action  shows,  the 
agency  continued,  was  science  fic¬ 
tion,  such  as  “Six  Million  Dollar 
Man,”  “Bionic  Woman,”  “Wonder 
Woman”  and  the  new  entries,  “Man 
from  Atlantis”  and  “Logan’s  Run.” 

The  report  said  that  the  networks 
were  answering  their  need  for 
dramatic  programs  lacking  violence 
with  general  and  family  drama 
shows,  which  have  increased  50  per 
cent  this  year  to  occupy  18  per  cent 
of  the  schedule. 


Wilkinson  Center  Business  Office,  and 
profits  are  turned  back  to  the  students. 
A  $500  contribution  was  made  to  the 
library  fund,  free  film  showings  have 
been  sponsored,  a  guest  from  the  film 
industry  was  brought  to  campus,  and 
new  projectors  have  been  purchased 
from  accumulated  funds.  Occasionally 
films  are  brought  in  that  are  especially 
good,  but  expensive,  and  will  not  pay 
for  themselves.  The  profits  allow  a  lit¬ 
tle  leeway  in  booking  high  quality 
movies. 


‘River  Kwai'  first 

Following  Hentschel’s  stint  at  the 
helm,  Gere  LaDue  took  over  as  direc¬ 
tor.  She  has  been  replaced  by  Danielle 
Miller  who  will  direct  the  program 
beginning  with  the  fall  ’77  semester. 
“We’re  really  excited  about  the  plans 
for  this  season,”  she  commented.  “Our 
first  showing  will  be  ‘Bridge  on  the 
River  Kwai’  from  Sept.  8  to  10  at  446 
MARB.” 

The  Film  Society  is  looking  for 
helpers.  “Anybody  who’s  interested 
would  be  welcome  and  there’s  lots  to 
be  done,”  Miss  Miller  stated.  Help  is 
needed  with  film  research,  publicity 
and  running  projectors,  as  well  as  idea 
sharing.  Projector  operators  need  not 
be  experienced,  but  be  enthusiastic 
and  willing  to  learn.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  inaugurating  a  season’s 
ticket  program. 

Hentschel  commented  that  life  with 
The  Film  Society  is  never  dull.  He  told 
of  the  time  during  a  showing  of  “How 
Green  Was  My  Valley”  when,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  reel  fell  off  the 
projector  and  went  rolling  down  the  ai¬ 
sle.  There  was  a  mad  dash  to  retrieve 
it,  rewind  the  film  and  rethread  the 
projector  so  the  show  could  go  on.  The 
action  resumed  with  the  male  charac¬ 
ter  looking  puzzled  and  stating,  “Now, 
where  was  I?” 

Hentschel  had  a  hard  time  convinc¬ 
ing  his  audience  that  it  had  not  been 
planned. 
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One-man  show  depicts  prophet 


Universe  photo  by  Emily  Winn 

tryce  Chamberlain,  a  BYU  faculty  member  interested  in  theater  for  25 
ears,  presented  a  one-man  performance  on  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith 
1  Kirtiand,  Ohio. 

ntertainers  win  acclaim 
n  U.S.,  Canada,  Europe 


Several  BYU  performing  groups 
«red  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
jopean  countries  this  summer  while 
ler  groups  remained  on  campus,  ac- 
ding  to  Paul  C.  Richards,  perfor- 
mce  scheduling  director. 

''he  Ballroom  Dancers  captured  first 
fee  in  the-  Latin  Division  of  the 
ckpool  festival,  a  world-wide  inter- 
,  itional  competition,  held  in 
xkpool,  England.  The  45-member 
ppe  was  in  England  for  three  weeks. 

’he  International  Folk  Dancers  are 
V  in  Europe  for  a  six-week  tour  dur- 
i  which  they  will  perform  at  dance 
rivals  in  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
itzerland.  Their  last  competition 
be  in  Poland,  he  said, 
lounds  of  Freedom  and  Synthesis 
)  spent  three  weeks  in  European 
intries.  After  a  three-week  tour  of 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
lada,  the  Sounds  of  Freedom  toured 
1  nania  and  Bulgaria  for  three  and 
’  half  weeks. 


Synthesis  returned  from  its  tour  of 
Romainia  and  Hungary,  where  the 
group  was  well-received.  The  group 
was  one  of  the  first  to  tour  Hungary, 
Richards  added. 

The  Young  Ambassadors  visited 
western  Europe.'  During  their,  four- 
week  tour,  the  stadents  performed  in 
Aermany,  the  .Netherlands,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France  and  Belgium. 

Groups  that  toured  Canada  and 
parts  of  the  United  States  included  the 
A  Cappella  Choir,  which  toured  the 
east  coast  and  Washington,  D.C.  for 
four  weeks. 

The  Footprints  of  Freedom  spent  a 
week  in  California  and  the  Lamanite 
Generation  toured  the  northwestern 
United  States  and  Canada  for  six 
weeks. 

Local  performances  were  given  by 
the  Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade,  the 
Symphonic  Band  and  the  Intertribal 
Choir.  The  Intertribal  Choir  also  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Miss  Indian  America 
Pagent  held  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  in  July. 


By  PAT  KLEIN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  star  of  “Man’s  Search  for  Hap¬ 
piness”  performed  at  the  Joseph 
Smith,  Sr.  family  reunion  held  in  Kir¬ 
tiand,  Ohio,  Aug.  4-6. 

Bryce  Chamberlain,  a  member  of 
the  BYU  Indian  Education  faculty  was 
asked  to  perform  his  one-man  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.  by  Joseph  Byron  Smith,  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  prophet’s  younger  brother 
Samuel. 

All  of  the  family  were  represented 
and  “a  lot  of  exciting  programs  that 
depicted  background  of  the  prophet’s 
life”  were  presented,  he  said. 

Dr.  Truman  G.  Madsen,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  BYU,  pesented  a  talk 
entitled  “The  Kirtiand  Era,”  giving  in¬ 
sights  into  that  period  of  growth  in  the 
church.  Chamberlain  mentioned  that 
the  Kirtiand  era,  1831-1838,  was  the 
longest  period  of  growth. 

The  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  family  was 
split  until  about  five  years  ago  when 
Samuel  Smith’s  family  suggested  they 
have  a  reunion.  The  first  reunion  was 
held  in  Nauvoo,  Ill. 

More  than  half  of  the  family  belong 
to  the  LDS  Church,  Chamberlain  said, 
and  the  reunion  was  a  “good,  warm 
fellowshipping.” 

No  one  applauded  after  the  chapel 
performance,  “but  when  I  went  to  set  a 
bite  to  eat,  everyone  stood  up  and  ap¬ 
plauded,”  he  said. 

Material  compatible 

No  reference  was  made  in  the 
presentation  about  the  prophecies  of 
the  Saints  going  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  LDS  beliefs  of  eternal 
marriage,  because  the  material  had  to  ' 
be  compatible  for  both  factions  of  the 
church — the  LDS  Church  and  The 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Afterwards,  Chamberlain  presented 
a  rushed  Sunday  night  performance  for 
one  of  the  wards  in  the  area.  He  said, 
“I  could  talk  about  some  things  that  I 
couldn’t  talk  about  in  the  other  en¬ 
vironment.” 

Unlike  James  Arrington’s  “Here’s 
Brother  Brigham,”  Chamberlain 
begins  his  presentation  by  talking 
about  the  prophet. 

As  he  describes  the  prophet’s  facial 
features,  Chamberlain  applies  stage 
makeup  to  his  own  face  and  gradually 
becomes  Joseph  Smith. 

“The  initial  impact  is  to  talk  about 
the  prophet,”  he  said,  “and  create  a 
great  reverence  for  the  personality  of 


that  great  man  Joseph  Smith.” 

During  the  presentation,  Cham¬ 
berlain  relates  stories  from  the  journals 
of  people  who  knew  the  prophet  and  he 
said  “many  of  them  received  a  newness 
of  life  as  a  consequence  of  their 
association  with  Joseph.” 

Chamberlain  wanted  to  get  across 
several  ideas  in  his  presentation.  He 
said,  “If  I  don’t  do  anything  else.  I’ve 
got  to  portray  absolute  honesty.” 

“Another  thing  we  want  to  portray  is 
the  parallel  of  the  characters  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  character  of  Christ,”  he 
added. 

The  LDS  actor,  as  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  carries  on  imaginative 
conversations  with  different  people  to 
provide  insights  into  his  relationships 
with  his  family  and  friends  as  he  dis¬ 
plays  personal  feelings  of  humor, 
sorrow,  love,  despair  and  joy. 

The  presentation  ends  on  a  spiritual 
note  alluding  to  the  martyrdom  of  the 
prophet. 

Anecdotal  incidents 

Chamberlain  said,  “We  tried  to  put 
in,  anecdotal  incidents,  fun  things” 
about  the  prophet’s  life. 

Chamberlain  became  interested  in 
Joseph  Smith  when  he  performed  as 
the  prophet  in  “The  Restoration”  with 
Ruth  and  Nathan  Hale  at  the  Center 
Theater  in  Glendale,  Calif. 

He  has  been  in  theater  for  almost  25 
years  and  has  worked  with  George  C. 
Scott,  Colleen  Dewhurst,  Victor  Jory, 
Lorraine  Day  and  others. 

He  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degree  in  theater  from  BYU. 

As  a  result  of  his  research  on  the  life 
of  the  prophet,  Chamberlain  said,  “I’m 
finding  myself  a  better  husband  and 
father.” 

Chamberlain  plans  to  have  a 
polished  version  of  his  presentation  • 
ready  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
church  in  1980. 

“We  want  to  work  with  different  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  lighting  and  projec¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

He  has  made  a  file  of  all  of  the 
research  material  that  he  has  and  has 
organized  into  six  parts.  “Then  we  can 
innovate  and  change  and  build  new 
relationships  with  different  people.  A 
lot  of  things  can  be  done,  I  think,”  he 
added. 

He  has  been  asked  to  return  in 
November  to  do  a  presentation  for  the 
general  public  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

In  addition  to  this,  Chamberlain  will 
perform  locally  at  firesides  and  at  the 
Valley  Center  Theater  in  Provo  in 
December. 


Tryouts  for  fall  concert 
will  begin  at  10  a.m. 


Auditions  for  the  annual  fall 
orientation  concert  Saturday  will 
be  today  and  Friday. 

According  to  Newell  Dayley,  En¬ 
tertainment  Division  Director, 
auditions  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to 


noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.  on  both  days. 

The  concert  will  be  Saturday  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  he  said. 


278  West  Center  Provo,  Utah  84601 
1  (801)  374-5666 

A  Special  Message  to  BYU  "Immigrants" 


Candy  Corner 
Succulent  Steak  and  Shish  Kebab 
Healthy,  Hearty  Sandwiches 
Entertainment  Nightly 
Deluxe  Salad  Bar 


Family  Fun 

Snelgrove  Ice  Cream  Specialties 
Roaring  20's  Atmosphere 
Antique  Penny  Arcade 
01'  Time  Movies 


FI  Costronomlcol  Emporium  of  Rstronomicol  Delights 
Where  the  Food's  Only  Half  the  Fun! 
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if  i  2  for  1  \  CHALLENGES  YOU  /  2  for  1 

.u  I  will  '  TO  EAT  V  .  with  ; 

the  BEN  HUR  BURGER 

offer  ends  Thursday,  Sept.  8,  1977  11:00  p.m. 

^  A  COUPON  •  BYU  immigrants  ^  HANDOUT 
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BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 

jewelers 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


Carat 

Weight 

Diamond  size  or  '.veignt 
ts  measureo  m  cara's. 
There  are  100  points  to  , 
a  carat. 

ArlCarved  permanently 
engraves  the  exact  dia¬ 
mond  yyeight  in '  points 
on  the"  inside  of  each 
ring.  It's  your  assurance 
that  you're  getting  ex¬ 
actly  the  diamond  weight 
you're'payjhg  for. 


Color  I  Cutting 


Diartionds  that  a'e  abso¬ 
lute  y  white"  or  color- 
'ess  are  very  rare  and 
are  valued  accordingly. 

A:  colorless  diamond, 
even  if  it  contains  sFght 
imperfections,  is  worth 
more  than  a  diamond  of  - 
average  color. 

'  Every  ArtCarved'  Dia¬ 
mond  is  guaranteed  to 
meet  ‘traditionally  high 
standards  for  fine  color. 


Clarity 


A  perfectly  cut  diamond 
will  reflect  all  the  light 
upwards  for  maximum 
brilliance. 

Every.  ArlCarved  dia¬ 
mond  is  precision  cut  for 
brilliance,  whether  its 
shape  is.  round,  oval; 
pear  or  marquise.  ' 


A  flawless  diamond  is 
extremely  rare.  Most  di¬ 
amonds  contain  natural 
imperfections  or  “inclu¬ 
sions”  —  tiny  crystals"  of 
carbon  or  bubbles  of 
gas  from  millions  of 
years  ago. 

ArtCarved  diamonds  are 
selected  for  their,  clarity 
and  brilliance.  Any  slight 
“inclusions”  that  may  be 
present  are  discernible 
only  under  ten  power 
magnification. 
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BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 

19  North  University  Q  fj  University  Mall 
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Puppet  Variety  Show  was  one  of  four  productions  of  Whittlin'  Whistlin 
Brigade  this  summer.  Group  also  presented  Renard  the  Fox,  Cinderella 
and  Show  'n'  Toll  Tales. 


'Brigade'  entertains 
children  of  all  ages 


By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade 
provides  delightful  entertainment  for 
children  of  all  ages. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harold  R. 
Oaks,  associate  professor  of  Theater 
and  Cinematic  Arts,  BYU’s  family 
theater  company  presents  entertain¬ 
ment  parents  and  children  can  enjoy 
together. 

hittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade  came  to 
life  in  the  fall  of  1974,  and  has  since 
brought  enjoyment  to  thousands  of 
people  in  Provo  and  throughout  Utah 
and  much  of  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Oaks,  who  has  been  the 
Brigade’s  director  since  it  was  formed 
under  his  ^idance,  says  the  constant 
challenge  is  to  find  ways  that  theater 
can  serve  the  whole  family. 

“Studies  have  shown  that  a  child 
and  an  adult  sharing  an  experieiice 
and  interacting  is  much  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  if  the  child  has  the  ex¬ 
perience  alone,”  said  Dr.  Oaks.  He  ad¬ 
ded  that  usually  one  third  of  the 
audience  is  adult. 

Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade  shows 
have  included  versions  of  Cinderella, 
Rumpelstiltskin  and  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Also  popular  is  the  Puppet  Variety 
Show,  with  unlikely  titles  such  as 
“Sarah  Cynthia  Sylvia  Stout,”  a 
“Nose  is  a  Nose,”  and  “I  Won’t  Grow 
Up.”  Tigger  is  joined  by  Pooh,  Piglet 
and  Christopher  Robin  in  a  puppet 
version  of  “Tiggers  Can’t  Climb 
Trees.” 

Audience  involvement  is  en¬ 
couraged.  “The  Mirror  Man”  was  a 
play  written  to  involve  the  audience 
directly.  Participation  is  required  to 
outsmart  the  wicked  witch. 

During  1976  a  bi-centennial  flavor 
was  added  to  the  Brigade’s  repertoire. 
In  a  musical  revue,  Yankee  Doodle,  the 
cast  of  18  portrayed  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  Americans  out  of  history,  from 
George  Washington  to  Thomas  Edison, 
Judy  Garland  to  Neil  Armstrong,  un¬ 
folding  America’s  history  in  song, 
dance  and  story. 

Every  performance  opens  with  the 
Brigade’s  lilting  theme  song,  written 
by  Richard  C.  Christensen. 

Touring  has  become  a  way  of  life  for 
this  young  performing  group.  During 
their  second  semester  of  operation. 


Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade  took  shows 
to  Utah  towns  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  performing  two  to  four 
shows  daily.  The  actors  planned  their 
schedules  so  all  their  classes  were 
taken  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days. 

In  August  1976,  the  company  toured 
Arizona  and  California,  presenting 
some  19  shows  in  10  days.  While  in 
California  they  performed  at  Dis¬ 
neyland,  and  also  at  the  American 
Theater  Association  convention  in  Los 
Angeles.  One  convention  delegate  later 
commented,  “It  was  worth  it  to  come 
all  the  way  from  England  for  this 
show.” 

Through  fall  1976  and  winter  1977, 
the  troupe  again  took  programs  to 
Utah  schools.  From  April  27  to  May  9 
this  year,  the  Brigade  toured  through 
Golorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  They  have 
also  performed  at  Promised  Valley 
Playhouse  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  by 
invitation  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Children’s  Theater  Conference  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

While  on  tour,  the  group  usually  per¬ 
forms  at  Sunday  firesides,  using  a 
script  designed  to  appeal  to  the  Young 
Adult  age  group.  “Mormon  Vignettes” 
contains  excerpts  from  historical 
diaries,  and  was  originally  written  by 
Dr.  Oaks  as  a  contribution  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Festival  of  the  Arts. 

“Next  year  we’ll  be  doing  a  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Festival  of  the  Arts,”  Dr. 
Oaks  stated.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
direction  of  the  groujp  by  two  graduate 
assistants  and'  two  'uridergraduate 

In  fall  1975,  Whittlin’  Whistlin’ 
Brigade  became  affiliated  with  Provo 
Community  Schools  and  Provo  City, 
expanding  the  group’s  capacity  to 
reach  young  audiences  and  their 
parents.  Flyers  describing_  the 
Brigade’s  shows  and  providing  a 
schedule  of  performances  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  city  schools. 

During  the  summer  of  1976,  26  shows 
were  presented  at  Wasatch  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  with  an  average  atten¬ 
dance  of  102.  This  summer,  the  perfor¬ 
mances  were  all  in  the  Nelke  Ex- 

Eerimental  Theater  HFAC  mainly 
ecause  of  the  need  for  air  condition¬ 
ing.  In  25  performances  there,  atten¬ 
dance  averaged  174. 


Ticket-selling  policy 
changes  at  theater 


Traditional  long  lines  at  the  Var¬ 
sity  Theater  may  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Installation  of  a  new  automated 
cash  register  that  will  permit  ad¬ 
vance  ticket  sales  should  ease  the 
problem  of  two-hour  lineups  before 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  movies. 

Lannis  Alligood,  manager  of  the 
Varsity  Theater  and  Candy  Jar,  said 
tickets  may  now  be  purchased  at  any 
time  after  9  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the 
desired  movie  showing. 

The  new  Sharp  ER  5500  cash 
register  maintains  a  tally  of  ticket 
sales,  and  no  more  than  400  tickets 
will  be  sold  for  any  performance,  he 
said. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  cash 
register  receipt  becomes  the  admis¬ 
sion  ticket,  and  must  be  shown  for 
admission  to  the  theater,  Alligood 
said. 

The  receipt  is  coded  so  that  the 
ticket  taker  can  identify  the  perfor¬ 
mance  for  which  it  was  purchased 
and  the  number  of  people,  both 
adults  and  children,  to  be  admitted. 
One  ticket,  therefore,  may  be  used  to 


admit  a  group  arriving  together. 

The  new  register  is  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  theater’s  three 
regular  performances,  a  matinee  and 
two  evening  showings  daily  except 
Sunday.  Tickets  for  the  Saturday 
morning  children’s  shows  will  not  be 
presold,  Alligood  said. 

Until  recently,  tickets  could  be, 
purchased  only  for  the  next  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  meant  patrons  wishing 
to  attend  the  second  evening  perfor¬ 
mance  could  not  purchase  tickets 
until  the  first  performance  was 
either  started  or  sold  out.  The  result 
has  been  long  lines  winding  around 
the  first  floor  of  the  Wilkinson  Cen¬ 
ter  consistently  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights.  Alligood  said  those 
nights  are  usually  sold  out,  and  the 
lines  have  been  a  weekly  situation. 

The  new  ticket  sales  system  does 
not  allow  for  reserved  seats,  but  does 
guarantee  every  ticket  holder  a  seat. 
Those  who  prefer  choice  seating  may 
wish  to  come  a  few  minutes  before 
show  time,  Alligood  suggested,  but 
said  that  even  if  those  who  have 
purchased  tickets  arrive  late,  they 
will  be  assured  of  seats. _ 


ELWC  west  patio  to  be  s/fe  | 
of  new  roller  skating  rink 


The  West  Patio,  ELWC  will  be  the 
location  of  a  new  roller  skating  rink 
this  fall. 

Robert  Moss,  business  manager  of 
the  Wilkinson  Center,  said  plans  are 
under  way  for  the  preparation  of  the 
patio  surface  and  construction  of  a 
railing  to  surround  the  area. 

Roller  skates  for  rental  are  already 
on  hand,  and  racks  to  hold  them  have 
been  made.  The  racks  are  portable  so 
the  skates  can  be  moved  to  the  skating 
area  during  the  hours  of  operation. 

Roller  skating  will  open  to  BYU  ID 
card -holders  between  6  and  11  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  once  the 
program  is  started.  Moss  said. 

Tickets  for  skating,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  skate  rental,  will  be  $1  for  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff  and  50  cents 
for  children  12  and  under.  The  tickets 
will  be  dispensed  at  the  Varsity 
Theater  ticket  office  located  on  the 
south  end  of  the  Candy  Jar  counter. 
Patrons  will  then  take  their  ticket  to 
the  West  Patio  where  the  skates  will  be 
available. 

Moss  said  preparation  of  the  patio 
surface  will  take  approximately  two 
weeks.  The  existing  surface  will  be 


polished  with  grinding  stones,  then  | 
covered  with  an  epoxy  coating.  The  ' 
patio  was  used  as  a  lunch  area  during 
Education  Week,  which  necessitated  ! 
postponement  of  the  cement  surface  !  . 
preparation.  Moss  said.  I  ; 

Film  class  students  ! 
need  to  obtain  cards 

Students  enrolled  in  ThCA  117R  ^ 

need  to  pick  up  cards  from  the  ;  I 
departmental  offices  in  D-581  HFAC  : 
or  from  graduate  assistants. 

The  assistants  will  have  the  cards  at 
the  drop/add  table  in  front  of  the  of-  !»’ 
fices  on  the  first  day  of  classes.  Dr.  : 
Charles  L.  Metten,  department  chair-  ;  !' 
man  and  teacher  of  ThCA  117R,  said.  I 

This  is  the  first  semester  the  wallet- 
sized,  orange  cards  have  been  used,  fc 
The  cards  will  be  needed  in  order  for  i!* 
students  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  three  i 
scheduled  screenings  of  the  films  i  ' 
shown  in  the  class.  Screening  times  are 
Wednesday  from  3  to  6  p.m.  in  the  Par-  j 
doe  Theater,  HFAC  and  on  Thursday  I J 
from  noon  to  3  p.m.  and  from  3  to  6  ; ' 
p.m.  in  the  Nelke  Experimental 
Theater,  HFAC. 


YOU 
ARE  THE 
SPOTLIGHT 


TODAY  AND  TOMORROW  (THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY) 
SEPTEMBER  1-2 

10:00  to  12:00  NOON  &  1:00  to  5:00  P.M. 

AT  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  DIVISION  120  SOCH 


AUDITIONS 


The  Foreign  Legion- 
they  were  the  greatest  fighting 
force  of  all  time  and  they  obeyed 
but  one  command- 

MARCH  cm  E»E 


DURING  THE 
SECOND  WORLD 
WAR,  THERE 
WERE  MANY 

k 

^  GENERALS. 
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"MacARTHUR  " 
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HE  WAS 

VAIN, 

SUPER 
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WARM, 


AND^ 
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BEST 


Burt  Reynolds 
Sally  Field  Jerry  Reed 
nd  Jackie  Gleason 


GENERAL 
WE  HAD... 
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Concert  season  offers 
three  series  of  artists 


With  Mask  Club 
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World  of  theater  opens 


Sept.  20  will  begin  the  first  of 
world  famous  foreign  and  American 
artists  arranged  for  the  1977-78  con¬ 
cert  season  at  B  YU,  according  to  Dr. 
A.  Harold  Goodman,  chairman  of 
the  Music  Department  and  Lyceum 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  fine  arts  con¬ 
certs,  explained  Dr.  Goodman,  is  to 
bring  to  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  residents  of  Central  Utah 
the  finest  talents  available  in  the 
world  in  all  areas  of  the  performing 
arts. 

Three  separate  series  present 
programs  comparable  to  those  of¬ 
fered  in  the  major  musical  centers  of 
the  nation. 

Season  ticket  reservations  are  be¬ 
ing  accepted  at  the  music  box  office 
in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  (375- 
7788),  according  to  Iain  B.  McKay, 
Music  Department  concert 
manager. 

The  Distinguished  Artists  Series 
includes  six  concerts,  all  scheduled 
in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall  of  the 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center.  The 
Cultural  International  Series  will  br¬ 
ing  four  groups  in  both  music  and 
dance,  all  in  the  Marriott  Center. 
And  the  Prestigious  Chamber  Series 
will  present  four  groups  and  in¬ 
dividual  artists  in  the  Madsen 
Recital  Hall. 


First  on  the  agenda  of  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Artist  Series  will  be 
pianist  Grant  Johannesen,  former 
Utahn  and  one  of  the  greatest  piano 
virtuosos  America  has  produced, 
who  will  appear  on  Sept.  20. 

Next  in  this  series  on  Oct.  22  will 
be  Misha  Raitzin,  tenor,  one  of  the 
greatest  voices  to  come  out  of  Russia 
and  principal  tenor  of  the  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  Operas.  He  is  also 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Elmar  Oliveira,  great  American 
violin  virtuoso,  will  perform  on  Nov. 
15.  On  Dec.  6  the  Distinguished  Ar¬ 
tist  Series  will  feature  Constanza 
Cuccaro,  American-born  leading 
coloratura  soprano  of  the  famed 
Deutsche  Opera  in  West  Berlin. 

Widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 

freatest  cellists  of  our  time,  Daniel 
hafran  of  Russia  will  appear  on 
March  10.  The  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  has  recorded  ex¬ 
tensively  and  toured  America  and 
Europe,  will  appear  on  this  series  on 
Jan.  19. 

The  Cultural  International  Series 
will  feature  in  its  opening  on  Oct.  5 
the  90-piece  Philharmonia 
Hungarica  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Reinhard  Peters,  one  of 
the  regular  conductors  at  Deutsche 
Opera  in  Berlin. 

For  a  complete  change  of  mood, 
Les  Brown  and  the  Band  of  Renown 


How!  Three  shows  on 
Hoture's  Droodwo/: 


Entertainment  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  Its  setting! 

Even-numbered  nights 
see  The  Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown  -  more  enjoyable 
than  ever  under  Sundance 
skies. 

The  smash  Broadway 
revue  Starting  Here.  Start¬ 
ing  Now  plays  on  odd- 
numbered  nights. 

Monday  nights  feature 
Carol  Lynn  Pearson's 
I  Believe  in  Make  Believe, 
a  fun-loving  version  of 

C^ir\<  fit  f/ 


Broadway  was  seldom 

SUMKCE  “Se.a,l,an<„e,s.o„ 

a  full-flavored  Tree  Room 
CffUr  PB  entree,  too.  Dinner  and 

0 U MMaA  show  reservations 

v-k*-kir*-k-k-k*-kic  suggested.  Special  family 

Showtimes:  8:30  p.m.  Call 
.  .  225-4100  or  800/  662-5901 

'(toll-free  in  Utah). 

SUrOD^NCE 


T  Sm  WEEKEND  MOVIE  h 


?|*  Joseph  Smith  Auditorium 
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FUNNYGIRL 

Opens  Sept.  9,  10  and  12 


5:40  -  8:50 


STREISAND  MAGIC 

BEST  ACTRESS! 

BARBRA  SIRBSAND 


FUNNVOira. 

KAY  MEDFORD-ANNE  FRANCIS^SalTER  PIDGEON  asFforervZieglek) 

■  “'X^SHERBERTROSS  •"•“mESr/NE-‘'“‘’BOBMERraLL 

Basal  onThe  Musical  Play  by  ISOea  LENNART- Music  byJULE  SIYNE-LyricsbyBOe  MERRILL 

'“'^60ELLENNARr-''‘^RAYS[M-'‘“t;TOWY^^  . 

Production  Designed  by  GENE  CALLAHAN  •  Musical  Supervision  WALTER  SCHARF  ■  Miss  Streisand  s  Costumes  by  IRENE  SHARAFf 


will  appear  the  next  day,  Oct.  6, 
with  a  salute  to  Glenn  Miller  and  his 
greatest  hit  songs. 

A  program  reflecting  100  years  of 
Russian  history  arid  culture  will  be 
brought  Nov.  12  by  the  Massenkoff 
Russian  Folk  Festival,  featuring 
Nicolai  Massenkoff  with  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  bass  voice  with  range  over 
four  octaves. 

Another  Eastern  European 
program  will  be  presented  March  7 
by  the  Hungarian  Folk  Ballet  of 
Budapest  and  Gypsy  Orchestra. 

The  Prestigious  Chamber  Series 
will  open  on  October  15  with  Cherry 
Rhodes,  American  organist  and  win¬ 
ner  of  international  competitions, 
whose  recitals  have  been  broadcast 
in  USA,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

The  series  will  continue  on  Oct.  27 
with  a  performance  by  the  Bulgarian 
String  Quartet,  which  plays  not  only 
the  traditional  quartet  repertoire 
but  also  contemporary  music  written 
for  the  group. 

An  unusual  ensemble  will  be 
presented  Jan.  25,  with  the  concert 
of  the  French  Trio  and  Michet 
Debost.  This  includes  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  with  Debost,  world  prize 
winner,  on  the  flute. 

The  Nash  Ensemble  of  London, 
appearing  on  March  3,  will  feature 
flute,  clarinet,  piano  and  viola. 


By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Mask  Club,  the  oldest  continuing 
BYU-sponsored  club,  is  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus.  It  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  eveiyone  — -  from  chemistry 
majors  to  nursing  students,  archeology 
buffs  and  drama  majors  alike  —  to 
participate  in  the  world  of  theater. 

Mask  Club  members  present  ap¬ 
proximately  100  plays  in  every  calen¬ 
dar  year,  half  of  which  are  comedies 
and  half  serious  plays. 

During  the  semesters,  four  different 
plays  are  offered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Nelke  Experimental  Theater.  Two 
plays  are  presented  at  12  o’clock  and 
two  others  at  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Metten,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Theater  and 
Cinematic  Arts  and  Mask  Club  super- 
visor,  says  the  intention  of  the  club  has 
always  been  to  “involve  as  many  stu- 
dents  as  possible’’  in  every  aspect  of 
play  production.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  plays  presented  are 
student-written,  and  acting,  directing, 
lights,  sets,  costuming  and  makeup  are 
all  done  by  students.  There  are  no  dues 
and  no  special  regulations. 

Dr.  Metten  said  average  attendance 
at  Mask  Club  plays  throughout  the 
semesters  is  150  to  200;  “Sometimes  we 
have  two  or  three  plays  a  week  with 
packed  houses,’’  he  commented.  At¬ 
tendance  at  Mask  Club  plays  is  re¬ 
quired  by  some  theater  classes. 


“You  Are  In  the  Spotlight”  is  the 
theme  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Really  Neat 
Orientation  Concert  to  be  held  Sept.  3 
in  the  Marriott  Center. 

The  program  will  feature  the  talents 
of  both  freshman  and  new  transfer  stu¬ 
dents.  Rounding  out  the  evening  will 
be  “performances  by  some  of  the 
already-established  local  performing 
groups,”  said  Layne  Vance  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Division. 

Really  Neat  things  start  happening 
at  7  p.m.  Saturday  and  a  large  crowd  is  - 
expected.  Last  year’s  concert  drew  a 
crowd  of  12,000.  Everyone  is  invited 
and  there  is  no  charge. 

The  program  is  the  joint  effort  of 
ASBYU  Culture  Office  and  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Division.  Meg  Hunt  is 
ASBYU  Culture  vice  president  and 
Mark  Bachan  is  heading  the  program 
committee.  Culture  Office  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  concert  and  has  responsibility 
for  publicity,  financing  and  emceeing. 


VARSITY  THEATER 
Aug.  29  '  Sept.  10 
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Varsity  Theater 


Advanced  Ticket  Sales 

This  year  you  can 
buy  your  movie  tickets 
9-12  hours  in  advance. 

Box  Office  Opens 
9  a.m.  Daily  Mon.-Sat. 
South  End  of  the  Candy  Jar 

CHILDREN’S  MOVIEi 

At  The  Varsity  Theater 

THREE  LIVES  OF  THOMASINA 

Sat.  Sept.  10  11  and  1  p.m. 


Rehearsals  are  generally  held  in  the 
early  mornings,  at  noon  and  in  the 
evenings.  Two  staff  instructors  and 
two  student  assistants  work  with  the 
Mask  Club. 

At  an  April  awards  assembly.  Mask 
Club  Scholarships  are  awarded  in  such 
areas  as  Best  Director,  Best  Original 
Play  and  Greatest  Student  Involve¬ 
ment,  among  others. 

Organized  in  1921 

Mask  Club  was  organized  in  1921  by 
T.  Earl  Pardoe,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  university’s  drama  program.  At 
that  time,  classes  were  held  in  College 
Hall,  Lower  Campus.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Joseph  Smith  Building  in 
the  early  1960’s,  and  finally  to  Harris 
Fine  Arts  Center,  where  all  drama  ac¬ 
tivities  are  now  centered. 

Kathryn  B.  Pardoe,  who  with  her 
late  husband,  T.  Earl  Pardoe,  was 
directly  involved  with  Mask  Club  for 
several  decades,  continues  to  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  club  and  its  members, 
said  Dr.  Metten. 

Dr.  Preston  R.  Gledhill,  professor  of 
Dramatic  Arts  and  a  faculty  member 
since  1947,  said  that  Mask  Cluh  mem¬ 
bers  used  to  do  play  readings.  In  an 
hour-long  recital,  a  student  would  read 
a  play,  portraying  all  the  characters 


himself.  At  that  time,  men  who  perfor¬ 
med  wore  formal  black  suits  and 
women  wore  dark  dresses  “so  the 
characters  could  live  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  audience.” 

Typical  of  present-day  Mask  Club 
offerings  was  a  presentation  of  a  com¬ 
edy,  “Mr.  Winkler’s  Birthday  Party,” 
and  “No  Exit,”  a  serious  play  by  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre.  The  comedy  took  place  in 
a  hospital  room  where  the  family  of 
Mr.  Winkler  had  gathered  to  celebrate 
his  birthday,  unaware  that  he  was 
already  dead.  The  Sartre  play  prohed 
the  minds  of  three  new  residents  of  an 
after-life  existence. 

“Involvement  in  all  BYU  dramatic 
productions  is  open  to  all  students,” 
Dr.  Metten  stated.  As  many  as  half  the 
cast  of  the  department’s  major  produc¬ 
tions  are  non-majors.  He  said  the 
Department  of  Theater  and  Cinematic 
Arts  serves  as  a  “service  department  to 
the  entire  university.” 

Interested  students  should  sign  up 
for  a  basic  theater  class,  such  as  ThCA 
115  Introduction  to  the  Theater,  or 
ThCA  123  Beginning  Acting,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Theater  and  Cinematic 
Arts. 

“Every  student  who  wants  to  work  in 
theater  is  welcome  in  Mask  Club,” 
declared  Dr.  Metten. 


Y  students'  participation 
welcome  in  'neat'  concert 


The  program  format  is  the  concern  of 
the  Entertainment  Division. 

New  students  to  BYU  are  invited  to 
audition  for  the  show  today  and  Friday 
at  120  Social  Hall,  located  in  the  east 
end  of  Knight-Mangum  Hall 
(southeast  comer  of  campus).  Poten¬ 
tial  performers  are  invited  to  come 
either  day  between  10  a.m.  and  noon  or 
1  to  5  p.m.  An  accompanist  will  be 
available,  if  needed. 

Auditions  are  completely  open, 
Vance  said.  Any  kind  of  routine  is 
welcome,  either  group  or  individual, 
comedy,  dance,  magic,  singing,  in¬ 
strumentals,  rock  groups  or  whatever. 

A  flyer  was  sent  from  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  Division  to  all  incoming  students 
inviting  them  to  come  prepared  to  get 
involved  at  the  Really  Neat  Concert. 
The  objective  of  tbe  committee  will  be 
realized  if  the  program  brings  to  the 
spotlight  the  talents  and  personalities 
of  new  students  to  BYU  campus. 


Around  the  World  Murdock  Travels  you! 


•Air  Reservations  &  Tickets  •Accident  &  Baggage  Insurance  •Group  Tours 

•Steamship  Bookings  &  Tickets  -Travelers  Checks  -Hotel  Reservatir 

•Train  Re'servations  &  Tickets  -Car  Purchase  for  European  Delivery-lndependeni  Tc 
•Bus  Tickets  •  Passports  Visa  Assistance  -Car  Rentals 


Christmas  Charters: 

New  York:  Departs  December  16, 
Returns  January  1 
Washington:  Departs  December  15, 
Returns  January  31 
Salt  Lake  521-7850 

Provo  377-9700 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL 


Candy  Jar 

Cinnamon  Bear 
Capitol  of  BYU 

"Sweet  /s 
The  Work" 


Featuring  Over  100 
Varieties  of  Candies  and  Nuts 


Handmade 
Taffy 


Janet  Hand  Dipped 
Russell  Chocolate  Bars 


Foreign  Chocolate  Bars 
— Tobler — 

— Lindt — 

— Cadbury — 

■■  ELWC  STUDENT  m 
LOCKERS 

Rental  Hours 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Mon.  -  Sat. 
$1.50  per  semester 
South  End  of  the  Candy  Jar 
Available  September  6th 


Welcome  Back 
Students 

10-  Speeds  from 

^114.95  up 

Good  selection  of  Used 
Reconditioned  Bikes 

^40.00  up 

Nylon  Backpacks  from 

^6.95 

6-Foot  Coil  Cable 
Masterlock  Locks 

.95 


CAMPUS 

SKI&CrCLE 


Master 

Padlocks 

^2.00 


150  w  1450  N 

Next  to  Reams 

375-6688 


Falsetto  Tiny  Tim  tiptoes 
into  country  music  scene 


Prc-Confercnce,^/^ 
Specials! 
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Dancers  tour  Europe, 
fall  auditions  scheduled 


Fall  auditions  for  BYU’s  1977-78 
team  of  American  Folk  Dancers  are 
scheduled  at  6:30  and  7:30  p.m.  Sept. 
7,  in  the  Richards  P.E.  Building. 

According  to  Assistant  Director  Don 
Allen,  all  interested  or  new  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  try  out  for  the 
team.  He  said  men  are  asked  to  report 
to  134  RB  at  6:30  p.m.  They  are  asked 
to  dress  appropriately  and  to  bring  a 
pair  of  comfortable  dancing  shoes. 
Women  are  requested  to  wear  dresses 
and  to  bring  a  pair  of  comfortable 
ballet-type  dancing  shoes  to  134  RPE 
at  7:30  p.m. 

Allen  said  performers  will  be  judged 
basically  on  a  sense  of  rhythm  and 
floor  movement.  He  said  no  knowledge 
of  complicated  steps  or  dance 
sequences  is  required. 

New  team  members  recruited  at  the 
auditions  will  join  thfe  150-couple 
group  of  dancers  that  enjoys  universal 
recognition  and  prestige  in  the  world  of 
dance. 

Allen  said  the  current  team  is  now 
performing  in  Europe  where  they  have 
visited  many  cities  and  participated  in 
several  dance  competition  festivals  in 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Poland, 
and  Italy.  He  said  a  select  group  of  the 
dancers  visits  Europe  each  year  for  a 
six-week  tour  of  several  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

Allen  said  a  real  effort  of  BYU’s 
American  Folk  Dancers  is  to  represent 
the  U.S.  as  a  clean  and  respectable  na¬ 
tion  and  to  dispel  the  unpleasant  im¬ 
age  many  Europeans  have  of 
Americans.  He  mentioned  that  a 


television  documentary  featuring  the 
BYU  group  is  now  being  filmed  and 
will  publicize  the  BYU  team  as  they 
appear  in  the  European  setting. 

The  Folk  Dancers  were  organized 
with  seven  couples  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Jensen  in  1956. 
Currently,  the  group  consists  of  about 
300  performers  who  fill  six  dance 
classes  at  BYU  each  semester. 

Allen  said  those  accepted  as  a  result 
of  the  auditions  Sept.  7,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enroll  in  one  of  those  six 
classes  which  meet  during  the  morning 
hours  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  He  said  students  are  placed  in 
classes  according  to  individual  ability. 
“Most  of  the  new  students  will  be  in 
PE  284  while  the  more  experienced 
dancers  will  be  in  PE  384  and  484,”  he 
said. 

According  to  Allen,  these  classes 
count  for  one  hour  of  PE  credit  for  each 
semester  a  student  is  dancing  with  the 
team. 

Allen  said  the  American  Folk  Dan¬ 
cers  are  scheduled  for  a  Northern 
California  tour  during  fall  semester 
1977,  and  a  tentative  trip  to  the 
Midwest  is  planned  for  winter 
semester  1978. 

“The  Russians  were  exacting,  but 
the  Americans  are  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  group  to  ever  come  to  Con- 
folens.” 

That  comment  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Confolens  Festival  in 
France  where  the  folk  dancers  recently 
completed  performing  in  the  10-day 


*  festival.  Even  the  other  performers 
agreed. 

“The  Americans  have  stolen  the 
hearts  of  not  only  the  audience,  but 
also  the  other  performing  groups,”  a 
performer  with  the  Haifa  Municipality 
Dancers  from  Israel  said. 

Following  the  first  full  two-hour  per¬ 
formance  before  a  sold  out  audience  of 
2,000  spectators,  the  group  was  called 
back  for  four  encores.  The  Turkish  per¬ 
formers  threw  flowers  on  stage,  and  the 
director  of  the  Russian  group  con¬ 
gratulated  the  BYU  group  on  being  the 
best  at  the  festival. 

“You  could  feel  the  momentum 
build,”  observed  Erlend  Peterson, 
publicity  director  of  the  tour.  “By  the 
time  the  dancers  got  to  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  the  crowd  was  almost  on  the  stage 
dancing  with  them.” 

The  students  were  under  additional 
pressure  to  put  on  a  superb  perfor¬ 
mance  since  the  district  and  regional 
French  government  officials,  along 
with  William  E.  Marvin,  U.S.  Con¬ 
sulate  General  for  France,  were  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Despite  technical  difficulties  and  a 
power  failure  during  the  show,  the  per¬ 
formance  went  so  well  that  Marvin  in¬ 
vited  the  entire  group  to  his  home  in 
Bordeaux.  “As  I  watched  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  it  made  me  proud  to  be  an 
American,”  he  said. 

During  the  festival,  the  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  danced  and  sang  before  an  es¬ 
timated  50,000  visitors,  performing  a 
variety  of  American  dances.  A  favorite 


BYU  American  folk  dancers  perform  traditional  square  dance  during  summer's  six-week  European  tour.  Group 
took  part  in  festivals  in  Switzerland,  Poland  and  France. 


of  the  spectators  was  the  rendition  of 
the  Carolina  Clog.  Other  dance  num¬ 
bers  included  the  square  dance, 
pioneer  dances,  the  New  England  con¬ 
tra,  clog  dances  from  the  Smokey 
Mountains  which  are  a  combination  of 


the  Indian  buck  step  and  American  tap 
dances,  Mexican  dances,  Hawaiian 
dances  and  contemporary  dances  such 
as  the  swing.  Charleston  and  jazz. 

,  Dressed  in  colorful  costumes  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  band,  the  dancers 


have  been  well  received  by  townspeo¬ 
ple  and  performers  during  every  show 
and  parade  of  the  tour. 

The  group  of  30  folk  dancers  lef 
Provo  Aug.  1  for  their  13th  annual  tou 
to  Europe. 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  —  The 
country  music  capital  of  the  world  — 
.the  domain  of  the  rhinestone  rebels 
and  the  Mary  Sues  and  the  honkytonk 
heroes  —  is  vibrating  to  the  falsetto 
sounds  of  an  intruder. 

Tiny  Tim  has  gone  country. 

With  his  ukelele,  his  stringy  black 
hair  and  effeminate  manner,  he  has 
recorded  four  country  songs  where  fid¬ 
dles  and  steel  guitars  predominate  and 
where  anyone  who  blows  kisses  is 
regarded  suspiciously. 

“They  asked  me  to  take  a  challenge 
and  see  what  happens,”  he  said  as  he 
sat  in  a  Music  Row  office  just  before  a 
three-hour  recording  session. 
“Everybody  wonders  where  I  am,  and  I 
pop  up  in  Nashville,”  he  marveled. 

He.  has  kept  busy  recording  and 
making  club  appearances.  He  and  his 
wife,  Vicki,  who  were  married  on  the 
Tonight  Show  in  1969,  are  separated. 

“I’ve  decided  not  to  get  friendly,”  he 
said  about  their  relationship.  “I  don’t 
believe  in  in-betweens.  Either  you’re 
hot  or  cold,” 

His  career  has  fallen  off  since  he 
became  famous  for  his  version  of  “Tip¬ 


toe  Through  the  Tulips”  10  years  ago. 

“It  was  my  own  fault  and  bad 
management,’^  he  said.  “I  had  to  break 
away  from  my  manager  and  haven’t 
had  one  as  great  since.  Good  managers 
are  vital.” 

He’s  also  had  problems  getting  the 
right  sound  on  his  recordings. 

“A  lot  of  the  songs  I’ve  done  were 
like  an  orange  -—half  squeezed. 
Something  was  missing.  I  have  many 
different  sounds  and  styles.  Every  song 
and  style  I  do  is  like  a  sculpture  —  it 
has  to  be  just  right. 

“They  say  it’s  impossible  to  record 
me  because  no  one  knows  what  a  song 
will  do  or  how  to  handle  me  or  what  I 
can  do.” 

“I’ve  recorded  a  lot  of  things;  you 
never  know  what  will  happen.  If  these 
country  records  click,  we’ll,  see  what 
happens.” 

He  listed  Hank  Snow,  Molly  Bee, 
Porter  Wagoner,  Kitty  Wells  and 
Waylon  Jennings  as  his  favorite  coun¬ 
ty  performers,  but  said:  “All  country 
singers  sing  well.  I  never  want  to  play 
favorites.” 


^  PAPERBACK  REFERENCE  SET 

“Jesus  the  Christ,”  “Articles  of 
Faith,”  “Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
X  Joseph  Smith,”  “Miracle  of 

Forgiveness,”  “Doctrines  of 
Salvation  1, 11,  &  III,”  “Gospel 
•  ^  Doctrine,”  “Discourses  of 

-  Brigham  Young.”  All  9  vols 

Regular  price:  $9.95  ; 

Pre-conference 
special; 


OCT. '77  CONFERENCE  CASSETTES 

12  cassettes  of  next  month’s 
conference  (including  P’hd.)  in 
attractive  album.  (Shipped 
6  wks.  after  conference. ) 

Regular  price:  $24.95 
Pre-order  special: 

$19.95 


LDS  POCKET 
PLANNER 

One  of  the  best  pocket  planners 
you’ll  find!  Features  full  year 
weekly  calendar  plus  8  other 
features  especially  for 
Latter-day  Saints. 


$1.95 


(Full  26  Volume  set  plus  index ) 
Regular  price:  $109.95 
Pre-conference  special 

$59.95 

($20  less  than  3  years  ago!) 


BEYOND  THIS 
MOMENT 

A  tender  novel  of  the  love,  tears 
and  ideals  shared  by  young 
Latter-day  Saints.  Just 
introduced  by  Seventy’s 
Bookstore  —  you’ll  love  it. 

$4.95 


ANSWERS  TO 
GOSPEL  QUESTIONS 

(5  volumes) 

Retail:  $29.75 
Pre-conference  special 

$24.95 


BOOK  OF  MORMON 
COMMENTARY 


(7  volumes) 
Retail:  $49.95 
Pre-conference  special 

$29.95 


FREE;  “Concordance  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon”  included 
with  every  “Book  of  Mormon 
Commentary”  ordered  before 
October  conference.  A  $9.95 
value  FREE  in  addition  to  the 
discounted  “Commentary” 
price.  ^ 


Prices  good  through  Octof>er4,  77 


dition  to  the  ^  f  | 
imentary”^^  ;* 


INSPIRED  VERSION 
STUDY  GUIDE 

Locates  &  analyzes  the  3,000 
corrections  Joseph  Smith  was 
inspired  to  make  in  the  Bible. 

^  valuable  Bible-companion, 
fits  in  most  zipper  covers. 


$1.95 


148  NORTH  100  WEST  -  P.O.  BOX  682 
PROVO.  UTAH  84601 

_ PHONE  (801)  373-3063 _ 
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Good  times 
are  in 
the 

air  at . . . 


Store  Hours  -  Monday 
thru  Friday  10-9 
Saturdays  10-6 
Restaurants  and 
Theaters  open  later. 
Many  establishments 
open  Sunday  and 
late  evenings. 


5th  So.  7th  East  Salt  Lake  City 


JOIN  THE  BEST 


SINGERS,  DANCERS,  INSTRUMENTALISTS,  COMEDIANS,  SPECIALTY  ACTS,  TECHNICAL 
DIRECTORS,  AUDIO  TECHNICIANS,  SPOTLIGHT  OPERATORS,  AND  LIGHTING  TECHNICIANS. 


IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  IN  REFINING  AND  EXPANDING  YOUR  ABILITIES,  WORKING  WITH  OTHER  GIFTED  YOUTH  LIKE  YOURSELF,  TOUCHING 
THE  LIVES  OF  OTHERS  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  ENTERTAINMENT,  AND  SOME  TOURING  TO  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  THEN  THE... 


ENTERTAINMENT  DIVISION 


MAY  HAVE  A  PLACE  JUST  FOR  YOU.  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  (1976-77)  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  DIVISION  PRODUCED  THE  YOUNG  AMBASSADORS  SOUNDS  OF  FREEDOM 
LAMANITE  GENERATION,  SUNSHINE  EXPRESS.  AND  VOCAL  JAZZ  ENSEMBLE.  TOURS  COVERED  MOST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  AND  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  ' 
EUROPE.  NEW  SHOW  GROUPS  FOR  1977-78  WILL  BE  FORMED  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FALL  SEMESTER  1977  AND  ARE  OPEN  TO  ALL  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


AUDITIONS 


INSTRUMENTALISTS:  AUDITION  FOR  A  JAZZ  ENSEMBLE 
TUES.  Sept.  6,  4-6  P.M.  E-251  HFAC,  wed.  sept.  7,  4-6  P.M. 
ALL  OTHERS:  WILL  AUDITION  DURING  THE  FIRST  THREE  (3)  DAYS 
OF  FALL  SEMESTER  (SEPT.  6-8)  AT  THE  SOCIAL  HALL.  AUDITION 
TIMCS  ARE  SCHEDULED  BY  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  DIVISION 
SECRETARY  IN  RM.  1 20  OF  THE  SOCIAL  HALL.  BE  PREPARED  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ABILITIES.  DURING  THE  AUDI¬ 
TION  PROCESS  YOU  WILL  ALSO  BE  INVOLVED  IN  SOME  CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES  TO  DETERMINE  MORE  ABOUT  YOUR  POTENTIAL. 
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Artoo  Detoo,  Darth  Vader  become  household  words 


By  TERRY  BARRETT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Luke  Skywalker,  Ben  Kanobi,  Darth 
Vader,  The  Force,  Princess  Leia,  Han 
Solo,  Artoo  Detoo,  Ceethreepio  and 
Chewbacca  are  becoming  household 
words  as  a  result  of  the  popular  movie 
“Star  Wars.” 

The  movie  has  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  during  its  run  at  the 
University  Mall  Theaters  in  Orem,  and 
a  string  of  fads  from  the  “Star  Wars” 
craze  has  followed  the  success  of  the 
movie  as  well. 

According  to  Jari  Fasselin,  manager 
of  the  Twin  Theaters  in  the  University 
Mall,  the  movie  has  done  extremely 
well  in  the  Orem/Provo  area. 

“We’re  still  filling  up  on  the 
weekends  and  we  come  pretty  close  to 
filling  up  on  weekdays. 

“I  learned  today  that  the  run  in  the 
Provo/Orem  area  has  far  exceeded  the 
runs  in  other  areas  of  the  same  size,” 


he  said.  In  other  areas  of  the  same  pop¬ 
ulation  the  movie  has  been  pulled 
because  attendance  has  decreased.  In 
this  area  the  movie  continues  to  run 
because  people  are  still  attending  and 
the  movie  is  making  money. 


61,310  tickets  sold 

Fasselin  said  from  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  movie  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Mall  until  Aug.  25,  61,310  tickets 
to  the  film  were  sold. 

Of  course  this  includes  many  people 
who  have  seen  the  film  a  number  of 
times.  He  said  there  is  one  woman  who 
attends  the  theater  regularly  and  has 
seen  the  movie  between  15  to  18  times. 

Despite  the  large  crowds  attending 
the  theater  every  night  there  are  still 
many  people  in  the  area  who  have  not 
seen  the  movie. 

Fasselin  said  he  anticipates  that  the 
movie  will  remain  in  the  area  until 
Christmas. 


Chewbacca,  the  walking  carpet  of  "Star  Wars,"  ahundred-year-old 
Wookiee,  co-pilots  the  Millenium  Falcon,  a  Corellian  pirate  starship. 


The  popularity  of  “Star  Wars”  has 
prompted  the  production  of  a  series  of 
items  centered  around  the  movie  and 
its  characters  which  have  become  very 
popular  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  biggest-selling  items 
among  this  craze  is  the  “Star  Wars”  T- 
shirt.  “It’s  one  of  the  hottest  things  to 
hit  the  transfer  market  since  Farrah 
Fawcett,”  Toni  Tremont,  manager  of 
Shirt  Tales,  said. 

April  Dutson,  assistant  manager  of 
Pants,  Etc.,  said  the  T-shirts  are  sell¬ 
ing  so  fast  that  its  hard  to  keep  them  in 
stock. 

“We  had  about  400  and  we’re  sold 
out,”  said  Stacy  Felix,  an  employee  of 
Shirt  Tales.  “They’ve  been  on  order  for 
a  while,  but  they’re  kind  of  hard  to  get 
right  now.” 


‘Selling  like  mad’ 

Mary  Anne  Hansen  who  works  in  the 
Sporting  Goods  section  of  the  BYU 
Bookstore,  said  the  T-shirts  are  “sell¬ 
ing  like  mad.  I  would  estimate  we’ve 
sold  about  100  in  the  past  week.  A 
whole  family  even  came  in  and  bought 
them.” 

According  to  Richard  Ledford,  an 
employee  of  Odyssey  Records  and 
Tapes,  the  store  has  sold  more  T-shirts 
than  anything  else  in  the  line  of  “Star 
Wars”  items.  “They’re  even  selling 
better  than  the  rock  T-shirts.” 

The  “Star  Wars”  record  is  doing 
very  well  also.  Ledford  said,  “It’s 
probably  one  of  the  hottest  records 
we’ve  got  right  now.”  At  first  the 
record  sold  out  in  two  or  three  days. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the 
record  available  including  the 
soundtrack  of  the  movie  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  disco 
version  by  Meco.  He  said  both  of  those 
are  doing  well  right  now.  There  are  also 
five  different  versions  of  the  45  put  out 
by  different  artists. 

According  to  Sue  Thompson,  a 
worker  at  Odyssey  Records  and  Tapes, 
the  soundtrack  album  is  now  number 
one  on  the  LP  charts.  The  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  Version  is  num¬ 
ber  three  on  the  45’s  charts  while  the 
Meco  version  is  16th.  She  said  Odyssey 
sells  more  of  the  disco  version  than  any 
other. 

Dan  Thomas,  an  employee  of  the 
Record  Bar  in  the  University  Mall, 
said  the  way  the  record  is  selling  “is 
ridiculous.  We  could  sell  more  if  we 
could  get  them,  but  it’s  really  hard  to 
get  them.  We  order  them  and  it  takes 
twice  as  long  to  get  them.  I  guess 


Luke  Skywalker  (Mark  Hamill)  left,  Han  Solo  (Harrison  Ford),  Chewbacca  and  Princess  Leia  (Carrie  Fisher) 
discuss  best  route  of  escape  from  Death  Star, 


things  are  selling  better  than  anyone 
thought,  because  all  the  warehouses 
are  empty  also.” 


Song  requested 

Scott  Stone,  a  disc  jockey  for  KEYY 
radio,  said  the  station  gets  a  lot  of  re¬ 
quests  to  play  the  song  which  they  try 
to  play  it  about  every  four  and  a  half 
hours. 


Odyssey  Records  has  also  been  sell¬ 
ing  the  “Star  Wars”  buttons  and 
posters.  Ledford  said  they  have  sold 
well. 


Sandy  Griffiths,  an  employee  of 
Hatch  Card  and  Gift,  said,  “We’ve  had 
the  posters  on  order  for  about  a  month, 
but  they  are  really  hard  to  get.  People 
call  for  them  all  the  time.  They  are 
probably  requested  more  than  any 
other  poster.” 

Steve  Pilkington,  assistant  manager 
of  Deseret  Book  in  the  University  Mall, 
said  the  book  “is  selling  fantastically. 
We  have  two  displays  of  it  and  we  have 


to  keep  stocking  it  all  the  time.  Presen¬ 
tly,  it’s  number  one  selling  on  the 
paperback  list  according  to  the  New 
York  Book  Review.  For  the  escapist  it’s 
a  good  book.” 

“It’s  selling  really  well,”  Linda 
Brummett,  trade  books  manager  for 
the  BYU  Bookstore,  said.  “Depending 
on  who  is  on  campus  we’ve  been  selling 
between  50  and  lOD  copies  per  week.” 
She  said  when  there  have  been  youth 
conferences  on  campus  more  have  been 
sold. 

Miss  Brummett  said  the  book  first 
came  out  nine  months  ago,  but  did  not 
sell  well.  She  said  it  was  only  after  the 
movie  that  the  book  really  started  sell- 


Wars”  doll  or  toys.  “From  what  I 

derstand  they  offered  the  rights  to _ 

toys  to  several  of  the  big  manufacJ 
turers,”  said  Steve  Fowles,  manager 
World  of  Toys  and  Hobbies.  He 
one  of  the  leading  toy  manufacturer^  jipiii 
bought  the  rights  to  the  name,  but  he  iliKi 
said  he  does  not  know  whether  the  il'  * 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  get 
doll  out  by  Christmas. 


Magazines,  comics 
Ed  Walters,  a  sales  clerk  in  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Professor  Book  Center,  said  he  also 
has  “Star  Wars”  magazines  and  comic 
books  as  well  as  the  paperbacks.  He 
said  one  of  the  large  comic  books  is 
selling  very  well  now. 

As  of  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  the  “Star 


He  said,  “Even  though  the  doll  is 
on  the  market  yet,  we  are 
indirectly  from  the  movie.” 
to  Fowles  there  are  several  robot 
and  space  toys  that  are  selling 
well  now.  “We  expect  to  see 
more  space  toys  on  the  market  because|ai‘iiii 
of  the  “Star  Wars”  movie.” 


Shane  Gurule,  an  employee  of 
Magic  Wand,  said  as  well  as 
many  requests  for  the  “Star 
poster,  they  have  had  many 
for  the  “Chewy,”  a  character  in 
Wars”  and  masks.  “We’ve  been 
hard  to  get  the  masks  in,  but  as  yet  wt 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  them.” 
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,iarx  Brothers 


Zany  antics  delighted  fans 


OS  ANGELES  (AP) 
froucho  Marx,  whose 
ng  grin  and  impu- 
;  manner  brought 
the  longest  career  of 
irrevent  Marx 
chers  comedy  team, 
Aug.  19  at  age  86.' 

fhe  bushy-browed, 
itachioed  comic  and 
brothers  —  Harpo, 
CO,  Gummo  and 
po  —  developed  a 
3  of  wise-cracking, 
y  comedy  which 
ghted  vaudeville  and 
i/ie  audiences  for 
e  than  50  years, 
roucho  went  on  to 
I  as  quizmaster  on  his 
[  radio  and  television 
3S  after  his  brothers 
ler  retired  or  went 
0  other  businesses. 

seamy  courtroom 
tie  over  his  conser- 
il  -irship  put  Groucho 
■^k  in  the  news  in  re- 
t  months,  at  a  time 
m  he  was  in  and  out 
ihe  hospital  for  treat- 
tit  of.  his  various  ail- 
nts.  Erin  Fleming,  a 
ttty  former  actress 
)  attached  herself  to 
mcho  in  1970  and  was 


ihur,  over  the  care  of 
!  aged  comedian. 
lisS  Fleming,  58 
irs  his  junior,  was 
M  as  his  secretary 
i  single-handedly 
jught  him  out  of 
iiirement  for  a 
umphant  1972  ap- 
irance  at  Carnegie 
11.  Arthur  Marx, 
wever,  pictured  her  as 
jucho’s  grim  tormen- 
who  latched  on  to 
rx  for  his  money, 
'riends  say  Groucho 
3  never  aware  that  his 
tme  was  in  the 
adlines  during  the 

Fthy  battle,  which  en- 
last  July  when  the 
median’s  grandson, 
year-old  Andrew,  was 
med  permanent  con- 
ikt  vator. 

3ut  at  the  same  time, 
was  not  aware  that  he 
adding  even  more 
llions  of  fans  as  a  new 
i  of  affection  for 
loucho  and  the  Marx 
FIT  tothers  emerged,  spaw¬ 


ned  by  television  reruns 
of  their  films,  theater 
revivals  and  reruns  of  his 
television  quiz  show, 
“You  Bet  Your  Life.” 

The  common  medical 
complaints  of  old  age 
had  kept  Groucho  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  and 
fuzzed  his  famous  wit. 
Visitors  found  him  alter¬ 
nately  alert  and  befud¬ 
dled,  but  as  late  as  his 
85th  birthday  he  was 
wisecracking  and  com¬ 
menting  on  the  downfall 
of  Richard  Nixon. 

One  of  his  favorite 
characters  was  the 
lecherous  Professor 
Hackenbush,  who  wise¬ 
cracked  with  raised 
eyebrows,  false 
mustache  and  a  stooped 
walk  like  a  tiger  stalking 
a  water  buffalo. 

Grouch  was  an  insult 
comic.  Once,  at  the 
fabled  Romanoff’s 
restaurant,  a  waiter  sob¬ 
bed  when  Groucho  gave 
him  a  kind  word.  “It’s 
the  first  time,”  said  the 
waiter,  “that  Mr.  Marx 
didn’t  insult  me.” 

The  Marx  Brothers’ 
humor  flowered  in  the 
Roaring  ’20s,  and 
became  a  fad  of  the  era, 
along  with  the 
Charleston  and  raccoon 
coats.  Their  fortunes 
soared  in  the  1930s  and 
’40s,  but  declined  in  the 
postwar  ’50s. 

Groucho,  real  name 
Julius,  was  bom  Oct.  2, 
1890,  in  New  York  City, 
son  of  Jewish  im¬ 
migrants.  His  father, 
Sam,  was  an  East  Side 
tailor  who  lived  to  101. 
He  came  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  His  mother, 
Minnie,  was  bom  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Minnie  Marx  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wandering 
magician  and  sister  of  A1 
Shean  of  the  famed 
Gallagher  and  Shean 
vaudeville  team.  She 
raised  her  five  sons  in 
desperate  poverty  but 
managed  to  save  enough 
to  give  the  boys  music 
lessons.  She  was  immor¬ 
talized  on  Broadway  in 
the  musical  “Minnie’s 
Boys.” 


Chico,  Groucho  and  Harpo  display  wise-cracking  antics  which  are 
familiar  to^Marx  Brothers  fans. 


“Once  I  remember,” 
Groucho  later  recalled, 
“when  Pop  got  a  job 
making  a  suit  for  a  350- 
pound  man.  When  it  was 
finished,  it  was  packed 
in  a  box  and  I  delivered 
it.  When  the  customer 
opened  the  box,  there 
were  no  pants.  Chico  had 
got  the  box  first  and 
hocked  the  pants.” 

As  a  boy,  Groucho 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor. 
He  loved  reading  and  en¬ 
joyed  being  by  himself. 
But  the  family  was  so 
poor  that  only  Zeppo 
reached  high  school. 

Minnie  saw  to  it  that 
Chico  (Leonard),  the 
eldest,  took  a  few  piano 
lessons.  Harpo  (Arthur) 
learned  to  play  the  harp 
by  himself. 

At  age  10,  Groucho 
performed  briefly  with  a 
Gus  Edwards’  kid 
troupe.  He  later  joined  a 
vaudeville  group,  the 


LeRoy  Trio,  which  im¬ 
personated  girl  singers. 

In  1910,  Mamma 
organized  the  Three 
Nightingales,  which  iii- 
cluded  Groucho,  a  tenor 
and  a  girl.  When  Harpo 
joined  them,  they 
became  the  Four 
Nightingales.  “The  Four 
Vultures  would  have 
been  more  like  it,” 
Groucho  said  later. 

Minnie  and  the  boys’ 
Aunt  Hannah  joined  up 
and  they  became  the  Six 
Mascots.  After  countless 
whistlestops,  tanktown 
theaters  and  perfor¬ 
mances  in  the  dingiest  of 
circuits,  the  act  evolved 
into  the  Four  Marx 
Brothers,  Chico,  Harpo, 
Gummo  (Milton)  and 
Groucho. 

The  brothers  never 
considered  themselves  a 
comedy  act  until  one  day 
in  Nacogdoches,  Tex., 


Booking  tour  groups  involves 


yroupes 
tchedule 

wditions  demand,  approval,  finances 


^Auditions  for  the  En- 
rtainment  Division 
Ill  be  held  Sept.  6  to  8, 
^cording  to  Newell 
nyley.  Entertainment 
ivision  director. 
'Anyone  interested  in 
erforming  with  the 
Dung  Ambassadors, 
junds  of  Freedom,  the 
nmanite  Generation, 
unshine  Express  and 
lie  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble 
*ould  sign  up  for  audi- 
on  times  in  120  SOCH. 
Participants  must 
Bmonstrate  abilities 
id  will  be  involved  in 
jme  creative  activities 
determine  potential, 
3  said. 

1  Those  selected  will 
shearse  on  a  regular 
ihedule.  Rehearsals 
Bually  require  eight 
ours  weekly  and  an  oc- 
asional  extra  rehearsal, 
e  added. 

:  Shows  are  presented 
)  campus  and  off- 
ampus  audiences;  tours 
tre  scheduled  during 
rinter  semester  and  spr¬ 
ig  term. 


BYU  groups  performed  for  almost  132,000  people 
during  summer  tours  this  year. 

Several  factors  are  involved  in  booking  a  tour 
through  Performance  Scheduling. 

According  to  Paul  Richards,  Performance 
Scheduling  director,  some  of  these  factors  include  a 
show,  demand,  approval  and  finances. 

First  of  all,  groups  from  all  over  campus  have  to 
put  together  a  show  or  performance.  While  this  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  a  file  of  calls  for  requests  is  kept  in  the  per¬ 
formance  scheduling  office  in  the  Oliver  House. 

Some  of  the  groups  scheduled  include  Sounds  of 
Freedom,  the  Lamanite  Generation,  Synthesis,  the 
A  Cappella  Choir  and  Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade. 

In  order  to  prevent  two  groups  from  going  to  the 
same  area  at  the  same  time,  a  church  coordinating 
group  meets  to  determine  when  and  where  each 
group  from  the  four  colleges  in  the  Church 
Educational  System  will  go.  From  their  decision,  a 
master  tour  list  is  made. 

Richards  said  Performance  Scheduling  then  sends 
videotapes,  promotional  photographs  and 
technological  requirements  along  with  news  releases 


Exchange  sponsors  two  tours 


The  Sounds  of  Freedom  and  Synthesis  tours  to 
Eastern  Europe  were  sponsored  by  a  unique 
cultural  exchange  organization. 

Friendship  Ambassadors,  headed  by  Harry  and 
Cappy  Morgan  and  funded  by  Reader  s  Digest  ow¬ 
ners,  have  been  sending  groups  to  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  for  more  than  10  years,  Bruce 
Olsen,  University  Relations  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  said. 

The  cultural  exchange  began  when  Morgan  met 
a  man  in  Romania  who  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  to  prison.  Morgan  said  he  had  not  and  the 
young  man  told  him  that  it  was  not  good  to  be  in  a 
place  where  one  could  not  leave. 

The  young  man  then  asked  Morgan  if  he  would 
send  some  entertainment  groups  to  Romania. 

“Morgan  is  very,  very  highly  regarded,  especially 


in  Romania”  where  he  is  a  ppsonal  friend  of  the 
country’s  president,  Olsen  said. 

He  is  also  trusted  and  “because  of  the  reputation 
there  (in  Romania),  he’s  been  able  to  do  so  many 
things  in  the  surrounding  countries.  He’s  been  able 
to  open  doors  to  other  countries,  including  Russia.” 

Because  of  this  organization,  BYU  groups  have 
been  able  to  tour  these  countries. 

During  a  visit  to  a  cultural  library,  Morgan  saw  a 
film  of  BYU’s  International  Folk  Dancers.  He  then 
contacted  Mary  B.  Jensen,  the  group’s  director, 
and  asked  if  the  folk  dancers  would  like  to  go  to 
Romania. 

Before  the  group’s  10-day  tour,  Morgan  came  to 
BYU  to  orient  the  members.  Olsen  said  Morgan 
became  excited  about  BYU  groups  and  plans  to 
sponsor  several  of  their  tours  to  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean  countries. _ _ 


John  Vt^yne.  Honorary  Crusade  Chairn 


when  a  runaway  mule 
started  a  minor  riot  out¬ 
side  the  theater  and 
lured  most  of  the 
audience  away. 

Their  comedy  act  was 
bom. 

During  the  ’20s  they 
were  a  smash  in 
vaudeville  and  musical 
comedy  hits. 

Their  musical,  “I’ll 
Say  She  Is,”  was  a  big 
hit  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Others  followed: 
“The  Cocoanuts”  and 
“Animal  Crackers”  were 
good  for  two-year  mns. 

The  brothers’  first 
movie  was  a  film  version 
of  “The  Cocoanuts”  in 
1929.  “Animal 
Crackers”  was  next, 
followed  by  “Monkey 
Business,”  “Horse 
Feathers,”  “Duck 
Soup,”  “A  Night  at  the 
Opera”  and  “A  Day  at 
the  Races.” 


I 


Maybe  well 


to  the  stake  officers  in  the  towns  where  the  group 
will  be  performing. 

The  performances  must  then  he  approved  by  the 
BYU  performances  committee,  a  special  review 
board  headed  by  Bruce  Olsen. 

Each  group  is  allowed  a  one  week  mid-semester 
tour  and  some  groups  may  go  on  a  3-6  week  major 
summer  tour. 

If  the  group  is  performing  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  the  sponsors  pay  ail  travel  expenses. 

However,  “if  we  go  overseas,”  Richards  said, 
“then  the  kids  have  to  pay,  BYU  pays  (with  money 
from  a  special  fund)  and  some  of  the  sponsors  pay.” 

There  is  not  enough  sponsor  support  in  other 
countries  to  pay  for  a  major  tour  plus  the  additional 
cost  of  airline  tickets. 

“Some  groups  stay  home  one  summer  and  go  the 
next,”  he  added. 

Many  groups  perform  for  local  audiences  to  earn 
extra  money  for  these  summer  tours. 

Seventeen  groups  from  different  colleges  and 
departments  on  campus  are  scheduled  through  per¬ 
formance  scheduling. 


cure  cancer 
without  your  help, 
butdohtbet 
your  life  on  it. 

The  way  it  stands  today,  one  American  out  of  four  will 
someday  have  cancer.  That  means  it  will  strike  some'member  in 
two  out  of  three  American  families. 

To  change  those  statistics  we  have  to  bring  the  promise  of 
research  to  everyday  reality.  And  to  expand  our  detection  program 
and  techniques.  And  that  takes  money.  Lots  of  money.  Money  we 
won’t  have --unless  you  help  us. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  will  never  give  up  the  fight. ^ 
Maybe  we’ll  find  the  answers  even  without  your  help.  But  don  t 
bet  your  life  on  it. 

We  want  to  cure  cancer  in  your  lifetime. 

American  Cancer  Society  4 


Why  pay  more  on 
1st  class  when  you 
can  go  by  charter  for 
so  much  less.  (Up  to 
80%  less). 

Roundtrip  Charter. 

HAWAir 

n79 


LONDON  * 
^305 

HONG  KONG 
^59 


BESi 

374-6200 


WORLD 

TRAVEL 

SERVICE 


THE  SOCIAL  OFFICE  PRESENTS: 

"ORIENTATION  DANCES" 


Sept.  1 : 

UNCLE  MARIO'S  DISCO 

(Thursday) 

Main  Ballroom  ELWC9-12 

JMALIBU  REVUE 

West  Patio  9-12 

Sept.  2: 

DOWN  UNDER 

(Friday) 

Main  Ballroom  ELWC  9-12 

COSMO'S  DISCO 

Knight  Mangum  Social  Hall  9-12 

Sept.  3: 

SOUTHBOUND 

(Saturday) 

Main  Ballroom  ELWC  8:30-1 1 :30 

COSMO'S  DISCO 

Knight  Mangum  Social  Hall  8:30-1 1 :30 

-  $1.00  admission  with  activity  card  - 
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Stake  to  stage  'Pajama  Game  '  I  New  group  seeks  acts 

^  TnfAr\7im«;o  f/w  o  _  /.  .  .  .  ,  , 


The  BYU  Seventh  Stake  is  again 
preparing  its  annual  summer  musical 
to  be  presented  at  Provo  High  School 
Sept.  8  and  9  at  8  p.m.  and  on  Sept.  10 
at  2  p.m. 

One  might  not  think  labor  and 
management  struggles  in  a  midwest 
pajama  factory  would  be  a  very  likely 
basis  for  a  musical  comedy,  but  that  is 
precisely  the  theme  of  George  Abbott 
an^d  Richard  Bissell’s  “Pajama  Game.” 
The  play  was  extremely  successful 
both  on  and  off  Broadway  and  as  a 
movie  in  the  1950’s.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  production  will 
remember  familiar  numbers  such  as 
There,”  “Steam  Heat”  and 
Hernando's  Hideaway.” 

The  play  stars  Nolan  Goodwin  as  the 
new,  determined  factory  superinten- 
dent  who  falls  in  love  with  Babe 
Williams,  the  head  of  the  employee 
grievance  committee. 

Babe,  played  by  Eileen  Newman,  is 
also  determined  not  to  let  Sid’s  atten¬ 
tions  towards  her  interfere  with  the 
employee’s  demand  for  a  seven  and 
one-half  percent  raise. 

9i*^hers  in  the  play  include  Chip 
Miller  as  the  incurably  jealous  Hein- 
zie,  and  Elaine  Buie  as  Gladys,  the  ob¬ 
vious  object  of  his  jealousy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  large  and  animated  cast 
of  singers  and  dancers  and  an  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Lois  Johnson. 


Director  Randy  Bernhard,  who  won 
^  best  student  director  award  at 
BYU  last  year  and  who  recently  ap¬ 
peared  as  King  Arthur  in  Orem  City’s 
production  of  “Camelot,”  said  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  1950’s  period  humor  and  the 
gusty  musical  numbers  promise  to 
make  this  one  of  the  valley’s  best  en¬ 
tertainment  offers  this  fall. 


Inten.'iews  for  a  new  performing 
group  in  the  Entertainment  Division 
Will  be  held  Sept.  1  to  8  in  120 
Knight-Mangum  Hall. 

The  new  group  will  be  an  Inter¬ 
national  Student  performing  group 
emphasis  on  the  student, 
Newell  Daley,  Entertainment  Divi¬ 
sion  director,  said. 

We  want  to  put  together  a  group 


of  entertainers  that  has  a  truly  inti 
national  flavor,”  he  added. 

Randy  Boothe,  show  director 
Disneyland  this  summer,  will  dire 
the  group. 

Singers,  dancers,  instrumeni 
tahsts,  comedians  and  anyone  with  J 
special  talent  from  their  country  a 
needed.  “We  are  looking  for  tl 
finest  in  each  culture,”  Daley  sail 


I 


Pajamas  abound  in  BYU  Seventh 
School  Sept.  8  to  10. 


Stake  s  summer  musical,  "Pajama  Game,"  to  be  presented  at  Provo  h 


Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Riviera  or  Pine  View  apartment  offices 
or  at  the  Deseret  Bookstore  in  the 
Orem  University  Mall. 


Y  Intertribal  Choir  exhibits 
heritage  spirit  with  songs 


Native  American  singers 
representing  30  different  tribes  and 
tribal  blends  exhibit  the  spirit  of  their 
heritage  in  their  renditions  of 
traditional  songs. 


According  to  John  C.  Rainer,  choir 
director,  the  two-year-old  BYU  Inter¬ 
tribal  Choir  was  organized  by  a  group 
of  students  dedicated  to  the  idea  that 
native  American  music  has  much  to 
contribute  because  of  its  depth  and 
power  to  communicate  feelings  and 
ideas  in  a  unique  and  refreshing  style. 


very  strict  movements  according  to 
their  dress.  They  must  stay  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  floor  and  stop  on  the 
last  beat  of  the  drum.  If  they  don’t  stop 
on  the  last  beat  of  the  drum,  they  are 
considered  sloppy  dancers. 


“They  must  maintain  a  sense  of 
dignity  in  the  dance  at  all  times,” 
Rainer  said. 


“The  purpose  of  the  choir  is  to  com¬ 
municate  the  spirit  and  depth  of  the 
native  American  in  terms  of  his 
relationship  toward  God,  the  universe 
and  his  mother  earth,”  Rainer  added. 


Rainer  arranges  many  of  the  songi 
’  ’  ••  .  to  th. 


oiiaiigco  Iiiaiiy  in 

and  has  devoted  much  time  lo  tne 
preservation  and  promotion  of 
traditional  Indian  music. 


The  40-member  group  performed  at 
the  Miss  Indian  America  Pageant  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.  in  July  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  group  performs  locally. 


Auditions  for  bands 
will  be  at  first  class 


The  members  of  the  group  wear  their 
native  costumes;  some  are 
traditionally  formal,  others  are  for 
dances  with  less  limited  movement. 


Wind  Ensemble,  ^0^  Band,  and  Jazz 
Ensemble  are  scheduled  for  the  first 
class  period  of  the  semester, 


The  group’s  song  styles  are  quite 
diverse,  ranging  from  traditional 
k,  Navj  ■  ’  ' 


Sioux,  Creek,  Navajo  and  other  tribes 
to  more  contemporary  arrangements. 


According  to  Newell  Dayley,  direc¬ 
tor  of  bands,  students  who  have  pre¬ 
registered  and  those  who  will  add  the 
class  or  register  late  will  need  to  attend 
auditions  at  that  time. 


Some  of  their  songs  include  “Creek 
Stomp  Dance  Song,’  “Navajo  Prayer” 
and  the  Intertribal  Song. 


Students  interested  in  being  in  Un¬ 
iversity  Band  do  not  need  to  audition, 


Members  of  the  group  also  perform 
several  native  dances.  The  dances  have 


Members  of  the  different  jazz  en¬ 
sembles  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
travel  with  Entertainment  Division 
groups. 


Say“heUo”to 

an,eveiitiinear. 


Every  year  is  an  eventful  year  at  the  “Y,”  especially  for  the 
hundreds  of  couples  who  are  planning  the  big  event! 

We  at  Press  meet  many  of  these  couples  each  week.  They 
just  can’t  resist  coming  in  to  thumb  through  our  selection  of 
impressive  wedding  invitations.  Impressive!  Yes!  Come  in 
for  free  samples  and  see  for  yourself. 

Our  specialty  is  natural  color.  We  also  have  single 
color.  Both  are  available  in  a  variety  of  designs. 

If  you  are  planning  the  big  event  this  year,  come  to  Press 
and  say  “hello”! 


Color  Wedding 
i  Invitations 


1601  WEST  820  NORTH  PROVO,  UTAH  373-6996 


NEW  LOCATION 


Roffler  Hair  and 
Skin  Care  Products 


225-0218 
1160  S.  State 
Orem 


50« 

Missionary 

Discount 


In  the  University  Plaza  next  to  Arby's 
Appointments  Preferred 

Walk-ins  Welcomed  % 


Take  your  bike  to  class! 

(Why  walk  when  you  can  ride?) 


10-speed 
closeout  sale 


panworld 


Also  Japan’s  finest... MIYATA  10  speeds 
from  $99.95  to  $230.00 


And  HUFFY  3  speed  and  coaster  brake  bicycles 
from  $49.95  to  $125.00 


Bike  Shop 

*  Expert  service  . 
Expert  assembly 

*  Parts  in  stock 

k  Full  line  accessories 


Belgium  made,  finest  quality,  with  lifetime  guarantee, 
“olympian”  list$199.95  closeout  $99.95 

“americana”  list$239.95  closeout  $119.95 

“gran  sport”  list  $299.95  closeout  $149.95 

plus  assembly  and  warranty  charge  of  $8.00 


Come  and  see  Utah  County’s  largest  selection  of 
precision  skateboards  and  accessories. 


Big  savings  on  ski  packages 
from  $49.95  to  $215.00 


featuring: 

BINDINGS 


TYROLIA  150  350  diagonal 
250  350  racing 
SALOMON  202  555 
444  555E 

AMERICANA  adjustable  plate  binding 
and  many  others. 

BOOTS 


TRAPPEUR  (pro  &  slalom) 

GARMONT  —  AIRFLEX  (dementz) 

BACHE 

DOLOMITE 

and  many  others. 

SKIS 

CENTURY  HONEYCOMB 
VOLKL  freestyle 
ELAN  slalom 
MAGNA  eurofoam 
K-2 

MOGUL  MASHERS 


SKI  TRUCKS 


5lf 

kWTOHOUSE 


Come  and  sign  up  for 
free  10-speed  to  be  given 
away,  Sept.  10,  1977! 
No  purchase  necessary. 


Day  Pack 


Check  these  tennis  items: 
PENN  CHAMPION  tennis  balls 
can  of  3  for  $1.89 
practice  balls 
can  of  3  for  89$ 
tennis  rackets 


401  West  1230  North 
Provo,  Utah 
377-2233 

Open  9  to  8  weekdays 
9  to  9  Saturdays 


reg.  $9®' 


$3 


95 


with  this  coupon 
expires  September  6,  19771 


Ballet  West's  season 
jwill  begin  on  Oct.  12 


The  Season  Ticket 
Campaign  has  been 
i  launched  in  Salt  Lake 
Xity  for  Ballet  West’s 
L 1977-78  season. 

This  year  Ballet  West 
,'will  offer  a  five  perfor¬ 
mance  schedule;  Wed- 
:  nesday  through  Satur- 
:  day  at  8:30  p.m.  with  a  2 
:p.m.  matinee  perfor- 
mance  on  Saturday.  All 


$122 


performances  will  be 
held  at  Kingsbury  Hall 
on  the  University  of 
Utah  Campus. 

“Coppelia”  will  open 
the  season  on  Oct.  12 
and  continue  through 
Oct.  15. 

This  full-length  classic 
is  a  comedy  ballet  for 
children  of  all  ages.  The 
story  centers  around  a 
romantic  triangle  of  the 
heroine,  Swanilda,  her 
mischievious  sweet¬ 
heart,  Franz,  and  a 
beautiful  life-sized 
mechanical  doll.  “Cop¬ 
pelia”  is  considered  one 
of  the  great  works  in  the 
classic  ballet  repertoire. 
Its  exciting  dances  and 
music  have  thrilled 
audiences  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

Many  charms 

“Coppelia”  has  many 
charms,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  appropriate 
union  with  Leo  Delibes’ 
music.  The  Delibes 
score,  one  of  the  first 
symphonic  ballet  scores, 
calls  out  longingly  for 
the  ultimate  in  a  full- 
length  ballet.  William  F. 
Christensen,  artistic 
director  of  Ballet  West, 
has  redirected  this  ballet 
for  the  fall  opening. 

This  particular  ballet 
was  first  choreographed 
in  America  by  Christen¬ 
sen  and  has  been  a  part 


of  Ballet  West’s  reper¬ 
toire  since  its  inception. 

In  December  the 
famous  “Nutcracker” 
will  start  its  traditional 
run.  Opening  Dec.  23  at 
8:30  p.m.,  the  curtain 
will  go  up  on  the  23rd  an- 
nual  production  of 
traditional  hwonderful 
adventures  with  the 
magical  Nutcracker. 

World  premiere 

“Discovery  Season 
’78”  will  feature  the  un¬ 
usual  talents  of  Bruce 
Marks,  artistic  director 
of  Ballet  West,  with  the 
world  premiere  of  his 
newest  ballet  in 
February. 

Closing  the  season  will 
be  two  of  Ballet  West’s 
most  dramatic,  and  pop¬ 
ular  ballets,  performed 
with  chorus  and  the 
Utah  Symphony. 

“Carmina  Burana,” 
choreographed  by  John 
Butler,  is  a  celebration 
of  life.  Carl  Orffs  music 
is  based  on  the  love 
poems  found  in  the  an¬ 
cient  German 

monastery,  Ben- 
diktbeurn.  Carmina  is 
the  plural  form  of  “car- 
min”  the  Latin  word  for 
song.  Orff  brought 
together  songs  about 
springtime  and  love, 
mocking  verses  and  up¬ 
roarious  drinking  songs 


into  a  three-part  cycle 
framed  by  an  appeal  to 
destiny. 

From  Copland 
On  the  same  program 
will  be  Bruce  Marks’ 
“Song  of  the  Valley.” 
“Song  of  the  Valley”  is 
dedicated  to  the  pioneers 
who  settled  the  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
music  is  taken  from 
Aaron  Copland’s  “Old 
American  Songs.” 

The  1977-78  Ballet 
West  Season  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most 
diverse  and  pleasing 
seen  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
many  years.  For  further 
information  contact  the 
Ballet  West  Ticket  Of¬ 
fice  located  at  156  South 
Main  Street  in  Daynes 
Music  or  by  call  322- 
1636. 

Carnival 
schedule 
for  today 

A  carnival  to  raise 
funds  for  Muscular 
Dystrophy  will  be  held 
today  in  the  Kiwanis 
Park  Pavilion  from  noon 
to  5  p.m. 

The  camvial  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Provo 
McDonald’s.  Games, 
balloons  and  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  available. 


^  clouUn^ 
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IS  CLOTHES  THAT  LOVE  YOUR  BODY! 


119  North  University  Ave. 
PROVO,  UTAH  84601 
(801)  373-.T226 

FREE  PARKING  IN  REAR 


The  King' 


EMs  changed  rock  'n '  roll  world 


and  teenagers,  it  must  be  a  strange  spec¬ 
tacle:  a  world  of  adults  grieving  the  death 
of  rock  ’n’  roll  singer. 

“Who  was  this  Elvis  Presley  anyway?” 
they  wonder. 

“Why  did  Mama  cry  when  she  heard 
he’d  died?  And  what’s  this  got  to  do  with 
me?” 

How  do  you  explain? 

If  there  had  been  no  Elvis,  we  might  still 
be  wearing  crewcuts  and  saddle  shoes.  We 
might  be  humming  ballads  and  saying 
nothing  about  sex. 

“If  there  had  been  no  Elvis,”  says  music 
publicist  Paul  Wasserman,  “there  would 
have  been  no  Beatles,  no  Rolling  Stones. 
Elvis  was  a  pioneer.” 

Like  George  Washington? 

Well,  sort  of.  He  was  a  revolutionary  for 
sure,  but  he  carried  a  guitar,  not  a  musket, 
and  his  message  was  a  different  kind  of 
freedom. 

He  was  a  “culture  hero”  and  it  seems 
just  now  that  he  should  be  compared  to 
another  man  in  this  century:  Rudolph 
Valentino. 

In  the  1920s,  Valentino  danced  the  tango 
on  a  movie  screen  and  women  swooned.  In 
the  1950s,  Elvis  wiggled  his  hips  on  TV 
and  girls  fainted. 

Valentino  gave  us  slicked-down  hairdos, 
the  tango  and  the  term,  “matinee  idol.” 
For  Elvis,  it  was  long  hair,  tight  pants  and 
a  remarkable  sound  called  rock  ’n’  roll.  He 
was  “real  cool,  man.”  He  was  “the  most.” 


Robert  Zimmerman  of  Hibbing,  Minn. 
—  later  Bob  Dylan  —  was  in  knee  pants, 
figuratively  speaking.  But  the  times,  they 
were  a  changin’. 

“His  music  was  wild,  defiant,  challeng¬ 
ing,  adventurous,”  Los  Angeles  Times  rock 
critic  Robert  Hilbum  wrote  when  Elvis 
died,  “His  long  hair,,  sideburns,  loud 
clothes  and  uncomproihising  manner  of¬ 
fered  a  symbol  for  teen-agers  desiring  to 
state  their  own  identity.” 

“It  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  gentility, 
blandness  and  politeness,”  said  critic  John 
Rockwell.  “Presley  was  the  man  who 
codified  a  kind  of  rebellion.” 

His  music,  which  may  be  pale  beside  to¬ 
day’s  sophisticated  rock,  was  a  brilliant 
splash  of  color  in  the  grey  days  of  crooners. 
Elvis’  unique  blend  of  country- Western, 
gospeL  black  soul  music  and  rhythm  and 
blues  was  the  hottest  innovation  since 
jazz. 

“His  music  was  the  only  thing  ex¬ 
clusively  ours,”  recalled  Carl  Wilson  of 
The  Beach  Boys.  “His  wasn’t  my  mom  and 
dad’s  music.  His  voice  was  a  total  miracle, 
a  true  miracle  in  the  music  business.” 

John  Lennon  once  said,  “Nothing  really 
affected  me  until  Elvis.” 

Elvis  didn’t  invent  rock  ’n’  roll,  many 
have  noted.  He  just  interpreted  and  sold  it 
better  than  anyone  else  alive. 

“Heartbreak  Hotel,”  “Hound  Dog,” 
“Don’t  Be  Cruel,”  and  “All  Shook  Up,” 
were  just  a  few  of  the  songs  that  came  on 


like  a  shot  of  adrenalin  for  the  tired, 
middle-aged  record  industry. 

He  sold  more  records  than  anyone  in 
history  —  500  million  —  and  tuned  in  a 
previously  untapped  market  of  consumers, 
the  teenagers. 

His  charisma  inspired  a  hit  Broadway 
musical,  “Bye  Bye  Birdie,”  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  national  panic  when 
Elvis  was  drafted. 

He  united  the  world’s  kids  in  a  youth 
movement  that  transcended  political  dif¬ 
ferences.  His  death  was  front-page  news  in 
every  language. 

But  there  were  things  Elvis  could  not  do. 
He  never  won  true  critical  acclaim  while 
he  was  alive  —  he  had  to  die  first. 

He  never  made  a  very  good  movie  — 
although  he  starred  in  31  productions. 
Such  films  as  “Love  Me  Tender,” 
“Jailhouse  Rock”  and  “King  Creole”  were 
forgettable  musicals  with  a  built-in 
audience. 

Two  of  TV’s  hit  series,  “Happy  Days,” 
and  “Laverne  and  Shirley,”  are  ’50s  pieces 
which  inevitably  mention  Elvis. 

“In  our  shows,”  says  producer  Garry 
Marshal,  “Elvis  will  always  be  alive.” 

“You  know,”  says  Marshal,  “some  of  the 
kids  in  the  show  are  too  youi^  to  remem¬ 
ber.  We  have  to  show  them  Elvis  Presley 
pictures.” 

It  doesn’t  really  matter  if  you  were  alive 
when  Elvis  reigned  as  “The  King”  of  rock 
’n’  roll.  He  changed  your  life. 


$15  WILL  GET  YOU 


$25  AND  A  LOT  MORE, 


..AT  WALKER  BANK. 


Walker  Bank’s  Student  Checking  Account  may  be  the  biggest  bargain 
since  the  scholarship.  When  you  open  yOur  account  you  pay  $15,  and 
that’s  the  total  cost  for  a  year.  And  here’s  what  it  buys: 

1.  Your  own  AM/PM  Card  that  operates  our  AM/PM  Teller  Machines.  It 
lets  you  get  your  money  in  handy  $25  packets  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  weekends  and  holidays  too. 

2.  All  the  checks  you  want,  imprinted  with  your  name,  address  and  phone 
number.  No  extra  charge. 

3  A  monthly  statement,  showing  all  the  activity  for  the  month.  No  bank 
service  charges  to  foul  up  your  balancing.  No  extra  charge. 

4.  What  happens  when  you  go  off  campus  for  the  summer?  We  II  keep 
your  account  open  for  you  at  no  extra  charge. 


Walker  Bank  Trust  Company 

mm 

TELLER  SERVICE 

4212945  6 

. 9/78 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  


Any  questions?  Our  New 
Accounts  Department  is  anxious 
to  help.  And  they’ll  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  our  AM/PM  Teller 
Machines. 


3^Walke/Bank 


PROVO  OFFICE 
9  North  300  West 


NORTH  PROVO  OFFICE 
66  East  1 600  North 
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Tourists  gaze  from  top  of  Inferno  Cone, 


toward  Snow  Cone  and  Spatter  Cone. 


Walk  on  moon? 
Try  lava  flows 
in  Idaho  desert 


By  DON  SEARLE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

K  travelers  who  want  to  walk  the  surface  of  the  moon 

fho  M  ^  the  price  too  high  can  try  the  next  bestthing  at  Craters  of 
the  Moon  National  Monument. 

r.  sot  its  name  because  its 

™Sgedness  and  formations  resemble  the  craters  of  the  earth’s 

It  s  easy  for  the  visitor  to  imagine  he’s  in  some  alien  landscape. 

the  desert  of  Idaho  about  60 
miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls.  After  those  miles  of  desolation,  the 
visitor  IS  greeted  by  thousands  of  acres  of  “frozen  rivers”  in  lava 
cmder  cones,  fragments  and  “bombs”  of  lava,  and  caves  or  tun¬ 
nels  made  as  the  molten  material  cooled. 

Washington  Irving,  who  never  visited  Craters  of  the  Moon 
wrote  about  It,  unaccountably,  as  “An  area  of  about  60  miles  in 
diameter  where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  desolate  and  awful 
waste,  where  no  grass  grows  nor  water  runs,  and  where  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  lava.  ® 

But  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Natural  History  Association  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  area  is  far  from  dead.  Both  plant  and 
animal  life  abound. 

Travelers  who  choose  to  stay  in  the  area’s  campground  open 
from  May  to  September,  will  be  carefully  and  greedily  watchecf by 
chipmunks  and  birds,  ^especially  at  mealtime.  Hikers  notice  the 
^riking  dwarf  buckwheat  dotting  black,  lava-pebbled  slopes. 

1  rees  and  their  remains  have  helped  establish  the  age  of  one  of  the 
younger  lava  flows  at  around  2,000  years. 

o center  just  off  U.S. 
20,  26  and  93A  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Arco.  Displays  and  a 
opTn^year  round  attractions  were  formed.  The  center  is 

®  out  a  spot  in  the  campground,  which 

offers  tables,  fireplaces,  drinking  water  and  toilet  facilities. 

an  amphitheatre  where,  at  night,  a  program  may 
feature  films,  slides  and  a  lecture  near  the  campfire,  or  a  peek  into 
the  summer  skv  thmnorfi  a  faloor.r>r.„  ^ 


Dwarf  buckwheat  dots  lava-pebbled  landscape,  flanked 
here  by  frothy  piece  of  lava. 


mture  traiis  that  start  near  the  campground  let  sightseers 
study  a  variety  of  formations  and  kinds  of  lava.  Visitors  quickly 
learn  there  are  two  types  of  lava  —  “aa,”  which  is  Hawaiian  for 
rough  lava  that  s  hard  on  the  feet,  and  “pahoehoe,”  Hawaiian  for 
lava  that  looks  like  strands  of  rope. 

Elsewhere  in  the  monument,  there  are  broken  tubes,  or  tunnels 
the  lava  cooled.  One  of  the  most  impressive  is 
the  830-foot-iong  Indian  Tunnel  in  the  caves  areas.  A  ladder  leads 
down  mto  the  tunnel,  where  a  lava  roof  arches  overhead,  broken 
by  a  huge,  round  hole  where  part  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  (Nearby 
a  sign  cheerily  warns  that  none  of  the  tunnels  has  collapsed  since 
futoreT  ^^^4,  but  some  undoubtedly  will  in  the 

pi^  Ur  ?cout  Cave  has  a  floor  of  ice,  even  in  August’s  heat, 
flashlights  are  needed  to  explore  this  and  other  caves  in  the  area. 

Roughly  one-fourth  of  the  monument’s  area  is  easily  accessible 
to  those  in  automobiles;  a  much,  larger  part  of  it  is  set  aside  as  a 
wilderness  area. 

Visitors  should  bring  a  comfortable  pair  of  walking  shoes  that 
I  climbing.  Sandals  or  clogs  won’t  do,  and  soft 

rubber  soles  can  be  destroyed  by  the  grinding  lava  pebbles. 


Mouth  of  Indian  Tunnel  seems  about  to  swallow  visitors  descending  toT^rurbr-sIrewn  floor. 


CLIPBOARD 


cheddi^  (H*  savii^  accounf 
at  THE  ONLY  RANK 

ON  CAMPUS!  University  Avenue 


Select  the  checking  account  that  .serves 
you  best: 

1  No-service-charge  checking  with  $300 
minimum  balance. 

2.  Special  checking  for  only  IOC  for  each 
check  used  and  25C  per  month  for  a 
statement 

3.  Regular  checking. . .the  most  convenient 
and  economical  for  those  writing  more 
than  20  checks  a  month. 

No  summer  service  charge  when  your 
account  is  left  dormant,  yet  the  account  is 
immediately  available  when  school  starts 
again. 


Convenient  hours;  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  every 
banking  day.  Drive-in  windows  at  on- 
campus  branch  and  at  1 1 1  North  2nd  West. 

2  other  downtown  offices: 

1 1 1  North  2nd  West  /  #2  West  Center 


&SZIONS 
FIRST  NATIONAL 

BANKiSirgd 


>unded  by  Brigham  Young  -  1 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cc 
^n  Equal  Opportunity  Employ. 


1 
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All-Conference  last  season  and  will  anchor  the  BYU 


/Voted  the  'Crowd  Pleaser'  last  year  by  fans,  Mekeli  Tolufale  leremia  was 
Idefense  this  year. 


Sponis 

The  Daily  Universe 


Hitting  the  dummies  can  be  tedious.  Cougar  hopefuls  are  hitting  hard  in  preparation  for  WAC  title 
defense. 


Cougars  begin  practice,  title  defense 


A  Cougar  football  fan  didn't  limit  his  examination  to  just  the  BYU  players 
on  press-photo  day  Aug.  20. 


Transfer  Casey  Wingard,  San  Jose  Community  College,  had  ( 
yards  rushing  and  led  his  conference.  Wingard  will  stabilize  Y 
tack. 


Universe  photo  bv  Terry  Beil 

Gifford  Nielsen  literally  erased  every  BYU  passing  record  last  year  in  heiping  the  Cougars 
to  best  winning  mark  ever. 


BYU  'Aerial  Carnival' back, 
listed  18th  in  pre-season  poll 


BYU's  most  successful  head  coach,  Lavell  Edwards,  has  a  win¬ 
ning  percentage  of  .596.  He  believes  the  Cougars  can  go  9-2 
again. 


By  DICK  HARMON 
Universe  Sports  Editor 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
BYU  football,  the  season  will  begin 
with  the  Couprs  ranked  among  the 
top  20  teams  in  the  nation. 

United  Press  International  lists  the 
Cougars  18th,  a  first  time  honor  in  Cat- 
ville  —  but  don’t  count  on  the  Cougars 
resting  on  the  bouyant  memories  of  the 
past  -a  challenging  season  awaits  the 
defending  WAC  co-champs. 

According  to  head  Cougar  Coach 
Lavell  Edwards  the  conference  war  will 
be  one  of  the  closest  in  history,  with  at 
least  four  teams  capable  of  claiming 
the  trophy  in  late  November.  Edwards 
feels  confident  BYU  can  finish  with  a 
record  equal  to  last  years  9-2. 

The  two  teams  which  probably  will 
not  be  in  the  running  are  Utah  and 
'Texas-El  Paso. 

After  the  1977-78  sports  season, 
Arizona  and  Arizona  State  will  leave 
the  WAC  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
PAC-10. 

BYU,  led  by  Heisman  trophy  can¬ 
didate  Gifford  Nielsen,  figure  to  be  the 
favorite  for  the  title.  The  Cougars 


shared  the  title  last  year  with  Wyom¬ 
ing.  While  the  Cowboys  went  to  the 
Fiesta  Bowl,  the  Cougars,  by  virtue  of 
their  Wyoming  loss  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Tangerine  Bowl  in  Orlando 
Fla.  But  if  the  Cougars  are  to  repeat  as 
WAC  champs,  there  will  be  no  Fiesta 
Bowl  in  December.  Because  of  the  LDS 
practice  of  Sunday  worship,  the 
Cougars  are  not  in  a  position  to  play  in 
the  Christmas  (Sunday)  Fiesta  Bowl. 
According  to  Gifford  Nielsen,  the  BYU 
team  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
win  the  conference  and  have  the 
headlines  announce  that  “the  second 
best  team  will  represent  the  WAC.” 
The  posibilities  of  BYU  playing  in 
another  bowl  are  good  —  depending  on 
the  season. 

Last  year  Arizona  State,  dreaming  of 
a  repeat  performance  of  a  undefeated 


national  championship,  suffered 
through  a  dismal  4-7  showing,  but 
should  return  to  the  thick  of  the  battle 
this  year. 

Wyoming,  with  new  head  coach  Bill 
Lewis,  returns  seven  offensive  and 
eight  defensive  starters  and  figures 
prominently  in  the  title  chase. 

Colorado  State,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  return  strong  starting  person¬ 
nel  and  round  out  the  field  of  those 
most  likely  to  make  a  bid  for  the  WAC 
title. 

On  offense,  BYU  is  counting  heavily 
on  the  passing  arm  of  consensus  pre- 
season  All-American  Nielsen,  a  senior 
from  Provo,  whose  stadium  antics  have 
become  known  as  “Nielsen’s  Aerial 
Carnival.”  Starring  in  the  show  are 
fullback  Todd  Christensen,  split  ends 

Continued  on  page  42 
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•  Y  gridders  work  for  positions 


Continued  from  page  41 

John  VanDerWouden  and  George 
Harris,  grasshopper  flanker  Mike 
Chronister,  and  tight  end  Tod 
Thompson. 

Christensen  was  14th  in  the  nation 
in  receiving  last  year.  Discribed  by 
backfield  coach  Garth  Hall  as  the  best 
blocking  back  in  the  nation,  a  Salt 
Lake  scribe  called  him  a  ‘pulverizing’ 
runner,  underlining  the  fact  that  his 
catching  is  not  a  solo  talent. 

With  a  sure-handed  corps  of 
receivers  returning  and  career  rushing 
charnp  Jeff  Blanc  the  only  departing 
running  back,  the  Cougars  are  hoping 
to  repeat  as  one  of  the  top  offensive 
teams  in  the  nation  (sixth  in  total  of¬ 
fense,  first  in  passing  offense). 

An  early  guess  for  Blanc’s  successor 
at  running  back  is  Roger  Gourley,  with 
transfers  Casey  Wingard  and  Bill  Ring 
along  with  speedster  Clay  Blackwell 

clnsp  sppnnr^c 


Cougars  return  only  four  starters  on 
defense  from  last  year’s  WAC  leaders 
against  the  rush,  All-WAC  performers 
Mekeli  leremia  at  tackle  and 
linebacker  Rod  Wood  will  be  counted 
on  for  their  legendary  bone-jarring 
hits.  Experienced  defensive  backs 
Tony  Hernandez  and  Mate  Swenson 
round  out  the  returners. 

Two  year  veteran  Gary  Peterson, 
WAC  heavyweight  wrestling  champion 


will  anchor  the  other  tackle  spot.  Let- 
terman  Ross  Varner  and  Kip  Apostol 
will  be  at  the  ends  at  the  start  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  Larry  Miller  and  Mark 
Berntsen  will  be  the  other  two 
linebackers. 

Transfers  Steve  Corson,  John  Neal 
and  junior  letterman  Ron  Velasco  will 
find  positions  with  Hernandez  in  the 
secondary. 

One  question  mark  is  the  filling  of 


^e  gap  left  by  place-kicker  Dave 
Taylor,  who  left  for  a  mission.  Former 
BYU  bare-foot  kicker  Dev  Duke,  now  a 
senior  has  been  called  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  to  aid  with  the  chores,  while  the 
replacement  of  graduated  punter, 
Dave  Lowery,  is  uncertain.  , 

Not  to  be  left  out  are  the  talented 
group  of  incoming  freshmen,  many  of 
which  could  find  varsity  playing  time 
this  season. 


Photo-press  day  Aug.  20 
kicks-off  BYU  football  yearll 


For  most  college  foot¬ 
ball  players  photo-press 
day  is  neither  work  nor 
play  —  but  it  is 
necessary. 


close  seconds. 

Top  offensive  linemen  include  offen¬ 
sive  tackle  Lance  Reynolds,  6-2,  275 
pound  senior  and  Keitb  Uperesa,  6-3, 
pounds.  Kelly  Harris  has  a  sturdy 
hold  on  right  tackle,  and  sophomore 
Calvin  Close  is  a  strong  candidate  to 
take  over  the  starting  spot  at  left 
guard. 

The  center  position  is  still  a  question 
mark.  Edwards  and  assistant  coach 
Dave  Kragthorpe  are  ready  to  flip  a 
com  over  Scott  Nielson  and  Tom 
Miller,  both  returned  missionaries. 

The  offense  cannot  play  without  the 
ball  and  BYU  has  a  defense  geared  to 
“obtain  possession.’’  Athough  the 


BYU  FOOTBALL 
1977-78  SCHEDULE 
Sep.  10  Kansas  St. 

Sep.  24  Utah  St. 

Sep.  30  New  Mexico 
Oct.  8  Oregon  St. 

Oct.  15  Colorado  St. 

Oct.  22  Wyoming 
Oct.  29H  Arizona 
Nov.  5  Utah 
Nov.  12  Arizona  St. 

Nov.  19  Long  Beach  St. 

Nov.  26  UTEP 


3-13 

45-14 

21-8 


42-18 

29-34 

23-16 

34-12 

34-12 


Whether  ready  or  not, 
the  Cougar  varsity  can¬ 
didates  for  1977  reported 
to  the  Cougar  Stadium 
August  20  for  a  brief  run 
before  the  cameras  and 
microphones.  For  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  the 
event  signaled  the  start 
of  another  football 
season  at  BYU. 


four  from  the  defensive 
squad  who  were  regulars 
on  the  championship 
team. 

Members  of  the  news 
media  be  shot  pictures 
and  interviewed  past 
noon  Saturday  Aug  20. 
Thereafter,  the  Cougars 
have  found  themselves 
up  to  their  pads  in  pre¬ 
season  practice. 

According  to  Coach 
LaVell  Edwards’ 
schedule,  the  players 


I 

first  drill  was  schedule  f 
for  Monday,  Aug.  2!|t: 
The  first  three  days  ( 
practice  was  in  briefi 
with  practice  in  full  ger 
following  Aug.  25. 

The  season  opener 
scheduled  for  the  nigl 
of  Sept.  10  in  Provo,  wit 
Kansas  State,  one  of  th  it’ 
two  teams  to  defeat  th  S* 
Mountain  Cats  i 
regular  season  play  las  n 
year,  as  the  BYU  oppe  J 
nent. 


There  has  been  some 
concern  amongst  Cougar 
fans  as  to  the  status  of 
quarterback  Gifford 
Nielsen.  Nielsen  recen¬ 
tly  had  a  cast  removed 
from  his  right  hand  after 
suffering  a  fracture. 
Nielsen  broke  his  throw¬ 
ing  hand  in  early  July 
while  playing  softball  for 
a  Provo  City  league. 
Receivers  John  Van¬ 
DerWouden,  George 
Harris  and  Todd 
Thompson  showed  no 
signs  of  worry  though. 
VanderWouden 
prophesied  Gifford 
would  be  throwing 
within  a  week  and 
Thompsen  and  Harris 
concurred  that  Kansas 
State  would  be  blown 
out  of  the  Cougar 
stadiuni  during  the 
season  opener. 

With  approximately 
30  returning  lettermen 
from  last  year’s  co¬ 
championship  club 
back,  the  Cougars  seem 
headed  for  one  of  their 
better  seasons.  The 
group  includes  seven 
starters  from  the  offen- 


:: 


:: 


Ear  Piercing 
Oniy 

$495 


■i 

■« 


Mi. 


Now  you  can  have  your  ears  pierced  the  !«1 
modern,  clean,  fast,  painless  way.  Price  in-  ■  A 
eludes  24K  Gold  Post  over  surgical  stainless 
steel. 


Also 

Earrings,  Chains, 
Necklaces  &  Watches 


±-t:  in.  yoixjp 


Two  Cougar  gridders  quickly  find  smiles  even  though  photo  day  is 
though,  that  practice  isn't  all  fun  and  games. 


Universe  Photo  by  Lisa  Pierson 

long  since  past.  They  will  agree 


Early  practice 


Position 

Tight  End 
Right  Tackle 
Right  Guard 
Center 
Left  Guard 
Left  Tackle 
Quarterback 
Fullback 
Tailback 
Split  End 
Flanker 
PUNTING 


depth  listing  of  probable  starters  for  the  Cougars: 

OFFENSE 

First  Unit 


Tod  Thompson  (Jr.)’*' 

Kelly  Harris  (Sr.)”” 

Keith  Uperesa  (Sr.)”"’”’' 
Sbott  Nielsen  (So.) 

Calvin  Close  (So.) 

Lance  Reynolds  (Sr.)’*”' 
Gifford  Nielsen  (Sr.)”"* 
Todd  Christensen  (Sr.)”'”'”' 
Roger  Gourley  (Sr.)”"* 

John  VanDerWouden  (Sr.)’ 
Mike  Chronister  (Jr.)"* 

Clay  Brown  (So.) 


Second  Unit 
Rob  Anderson  (So.) 

A1  Gaspard  (Jr.) 

Danny  Hansen  (So.) 

Tom  Miller  (Sr.)”"* 

Alan  Carlile  (So.) 

Jan  Van  deMerwe  (Sr.O”' 
Terry  McEwen  (Sr.)”' 

Bill  Ring  (Jr.) 

Casey  Wingard  (Jr.) 
'George  Harris  (Sr.)”"* 
Lynn  Zwahlen  (Sr.)”"* 
Todd  Christensen  (Sr.)”"*”' 
or  Jim  McMahon  (Frosh.) 


Cougar's  football 
shows  progress. 


history 

growth 


To  say  that  football 
players  are  bigger  and 
better  than  they  were  a 
half  cfehtury  ago  when 
the  sport  first  began  at 
BYU  is  an  understate¬ 
ment. 

But  the  facts  simply 
are  that  football  is  es¬ 
tablishing  its  own  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  plaudits 
that  have  been  rolling  in 
recently,  make  the 
Cougars  one  of  the 
recognized  powers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


Left  End 
.  Left  Tackle 


DEFENSE 

Ross  Varner  (Jr.)’* 
Gary  Peterson  (Sr.)”"* 
Middle  Linebacker  Rod  Wood  (Jr.)’* 

Right  Tackle  Mekeli  leremia  (Sr.)’*’* 

Right  End  Kip  Apostol  (Sr.)"* 

Strongside  Linebacker  Mark  Bernsten  (Sr.)”"* 
Weakside  Linebacker  Larry  Miller  (Jr.)”"* 
Left  Cornerback  Steve  Corson  (Jr. ) 
Right  Cornerback  Tony  Hernandez  (Sr.)” 
Strongside  Safety  Marc  Swenson  (Jr. )  ’* 
Ron  Velasco  (Jr.)”* 


Weakside  Safety 


Conrad  Jensen  (So.) 
Doug  Stromberg  (So.) 
Gary  Kama  (Jr.)”"* 

*  Bob  Simmerman  (Jr.) 
Mat  Mendenhall  (So.)’* 
Gary  Bouck  (Jr.) 

Brian  Hansen  (So.) 

Bob  Prested  (So.) 

David  McKee  (So.) 
Jason  Coloma  (Jr.)”' 
John  Neal  (Jr.) 


Actually,  the  game 
■  was  part  of  campus  life 
at  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  Provo,  but  a  fatality 
brought  its  discontinu¬ 
ance.  It  was  not  adopted 
again  until  1922  as  part 
of  the  school’s  intercol¬ 
legiate  program.  Take 
away  three  more  years 
during  World  War  II 
when  football  was 
suspended,  and  you  have 
a  total  of  51  years  of  foot¬ 
ball  history. 


’* Letters  earned 


In  its  first  50  years,  the 
Cougars  have  had  a  total 
of  11  coaches  and  played 


over  400  games.  The 
Cougars  have  not  been 
able  to  claim  any  un¬ 
defeated  seasons,  but 
there  were  some 
highlights.  The  Ott 
Romney  team  of  1932 
posted  an  8-1  season, 
and  the  Cougars’  first 
conference  cham¬ 
pionship  came  fairly 
recently  under  Tommy 
Hudspeth  in  1965. 

Since  then  the 
Cougars'  have  won 
another  league  champ¬ 
ionship  (1974)  and 
played  in  the  Fiesta 
Bowl.  The  Tanginer 
Bowl  appearance  in  1976 
was  the  Cougars’  first 
“earned”  invitation  to 
post-season  action.  In 
1976,  they  tied  for  the 
league  championship, 
but  lost  to  Wyoming  who 
was  one  of  three  teams  to 
upend  BYU  that  season. 

When  the  talk  turns  to 
individual  talent 
produced  in  that  first- 
century,  however,  the 
Cougars  can  keep  the 
floor  for  a  while;  some 
BYU  players  have  won 


national  acclaim,  and 
others  are  listed  in  the 
NCAA  record  book. 

Those  of  recent  vin¬ 
tage  include  Eldon  “The 
Phantom”  Forte  (1962), 
Virgil  Carter  (1964-66), 
Phil  Odle  (1965-67), 
Chris  Farasopoulous 
(1968-70),  Golden 
Richards  (1970-71), 
Fleet  Pete  VanValken- 
burg  (1970-72),  Jay 
Miller  (1974),  Gary 
Sheide  (1975),  Jeff  Blanc 
(1973-76)  and  Gifford 
Nielsen  (1975-78). 


The 

#  yogurt 
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1  TP 
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UNIVERSITY  MALL 
in  the  GALLERY  ”28" 

■  1 

100%  natural  soft  frozen  yogurt  available  in  a  | 

natural  honey  cone  or  a  cup  topped  with  our  fresh  1 

fruit  toppings! 

- —  less  than  Vj  the  calories  of 
ice  cream  — 

1 
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COME  BY  FOR  A  SAMPLE 

ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT! 


BOBSBOBSBOBSBOBS 

^MY  NAVY  ARMY  NAVY  ARMYfSwY  ARMY  nS/Y 
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SPECIALIZING  IN: 


CAMPING,  FISHING,  HUNTING,  CLIMBING 
BACKPACKING,  &  WORK  NEEDS 


<sr. 

J 

Army  i 
Nan/V 

Ua 

3VUL 

Smother  your  appetite  with 
all  you  can  eat.  Crisp 
Green  Salad,  Delicious 
Cavatini,  and  Piping 
Hot  Pizza.  There’s 
plenty  of  flavor 
f®*”  everybody. 


OFFER  GOOD  AT 
BOTH  LOCATIONS 


418  North  Sta 
Orem,  Utah 


Mon.  thru  Fri. 
11-2 


-Hut 


346  North  University  Provo 
121  North  State  Orem 


Eat  in  or  Carry  Out 
Call  Ahead  and  we'll  have  it 
ready  for  you. 

Open  1 1 :00  -  11  ;00  Daily 
1 1  ;00  -  1  AM  on  Friday  &  Saturday 

373-2080 


4lut 


LOO  OFF 


any  large  pizza 

Coupon  good  seven  days  a  week 

offer  expires  September  15,  1977 


COUPON 
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Women  athletes  shine  at  BY U 
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[That  attractive,  energetic  young  woman  sitting 
■cross  from  you  at  the  Courareat  might  well  be  one 
dozens  of  outstanding  women  athletes  at 
YU. 

ITake  a  good  look. 

]  To  find  out  just  where  a  woman  athlete  fits  into 
;ie  BYU  picture,  the  person  to  ask  is  Lu  Wallace, 
■irector  of  Women’s  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
r.'ii  “BYU  is  committed  to  providing  outstanding 
;‘^3orts  competition  for  women  athletes,”  says  Miss 
S  s^allace,  “and  that  committment  is  getting  stronger 
;« b^ery  year.  We  have  approximately  50  women  now 
.  ^ceiving  grants-in-aid  —  awards  that  vary  from 
artial  tuition  to  tuition,  room  and  board.” 

The  BYU  women’s  golf  program  has  not  produced 
Johnny  Miller,  but  Johnny  has  been  responsible 
ir  sending  low-handicap  women  to  the  Cougar 
ichool. 

Two  of  them,  Tiru  Fernando,  junior,  Sri  Lanka, 
Lll-Ceylon  women’s  champion,  and  Pam  Miller, 
‘  pphomore,  Libertyville,  Ill.,  anchor  the  team  with 
heir  three-handicaps. 

With  the  addition  of  two  low -handicap  freshmen 


ponents  to  win  themselves  a  berth  at  the  AIAV 
championships.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

A  hockey  star  to  watch  is  Janean  Jacobsen,  junior, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  named  most  valuable  player  on 
her  high  school  team  and  a  proven  goal  shooter  for 
BYU. 

Success  and  volleyball  are  synonymous  at  BYU. 
Just  for  starters,  BYU  has  placed  among  the  top 
eight  teams  in  the  nation  eight  put  of  the  past  nine 
years.  Last  December  at  the  AIAW  championships 
in  Austin,  Texas,  BYU  finished  sixth.  At  the  UCLA 
Invitational,  BYU  freshman  spiker,  Annette  Cottle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  named  to  the  all-tournament 
team. 

This  year  will  be  a  big  one  for  volleyball  spectators 
at  BYU.  In  September,  you’ll  see  top-notch 
volleyball  at  the  BYU  Women’s  Invitational.  And 
then  the  big  show  comes  in  December  when  BYU 
hosts  twenty-three  universities  for  the  AIAW 
national  championships. 


Fullerton  and  UNLV. 

You  can  believe  that  the  new  interest  in  women’s 
gymnastics  sweeping  the  country  has  found  a  home 
at  BYU.  Gymnasts  here  compete  in  the  four  inter¬ 
national  women’s  events:  floor  exercise,  uneven 
parallel  bars,  sidehorse  vault,  and  the  balance 
beam.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  conference  teams 
from  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Arizona,  BYU  has  three  times  competed  against  the 
University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

High  scorer  for  the  BYU  gymnasts  last  year  was 
Patti  Mortensen,  freshman.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Always  an  aggressive  program  at  BYU,  track  and 
field  attracts  many  outstanding  athletes  who  com¬ 
pete  in  all  the  usual  indoor  and  outdoor  events,  in¬ 
cluding  cross  country.  In  1977,  BYU  won  fourth 
place  in  Region  7  —  an  area  encompassing  eighteen 
collegiate  track  and  field  squads. 

Top  competitors  you  can  watch  this  year  at  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  meets  are  sophomore  sprinter, 
Maria  Garcia,  Toluca,  Mexico;  senior  high  jumper, 
Pam  Farrall,  Arcadia,  Calif.;  junior  high  jumper, 
Kathy  Hart,  Ogden;  and  sophomore  pentathlete,  Vi- 


u 


Just  as  the  Smith  Fieldhouse  floor  is  cooling  off 

1^  vvun  me  auuiuon  ui  two  luw-iiauuieaij  iicmuuca  from  the  volleyball  tournament,  the  basketball  team  - -  ■• 

lull  semester  bYU  will  field  a  competitive  golf  will  warm  up  the  boards  with  the  open,  tast-break  vian  Estes,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Kathy,  Pam,. and  Vi- 
'  ’  style  of  play  characteristic  of  BYU  women.  vian  attended  the  AIAW  championships  in  Los 

With  depth  to  draw  on  from  a  competitive  junior  Angeles  last  May. 
varsity  team,  the  varsity  squad  is  always  a  conten-  Swimming  is  an  intercollegiate  sport  that  made 
der  for  the  Region  7  title.  In  1977,  BYU  finished  se-  more  than  just  a  splash  at  BYU  last  year  with  the  in- 
cond.  troduction  to  the  team  of  LeLei  Fonoimoana, 

At  the  beginning  of  Spring  Semester,  BYU  added  freshman,  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif, 
l!  ^  .  ^LeicamftoBYUwith,l„„gst,i„got,wimm. 


:  Since  BYU  has  the  only  intercollegiate  field 
"  i.ockey  team  in  Utah,  competition  for  the  Cougar 
*1  romen  extends  well  beyond  the  Utah  borders. 


Deb  Bennett  right,  and  Cathy  Oberg  challenge  onslaught  of  New  Mexico 
team  in  1976  competition.  Women's  field  hockey  team  won  berth  at 
national  championships  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


'Killer'  baseball 
in  locked  exhibit 


CbllegeMaster* 


Contact 

MICHAEL  PETERSOH 
BILL  GORNICK 
PAM  VAR  ROUTER 

379  No.  Unifortity  Avo.  Svito  204 
374-1442 


to  the  sqvTad  6’4”  Tina  Gunn,  freshnian,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  who  led  the  team  with  16.3 
rebounds  per  game  in  conference  play  and  had  a 
game  high  of  25  points  and  18  rebounds  against 
Colorado  State. 

Her  teammate,  junior  forward  Terrie  McAdam, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  was  leading  scorer  for  BYU  with 
17.6  ppg.  Terrie’s  high  games  were  30  points  scored 
against  Utah  State  and  39  points  against  Arizona. 
She  was  named  to  the  all-conference  team. 

Both  Tina  and  Terrie  will  get  in  shape  for  basket¬ 
ball  as  regulars  on  the  volleyball  team. 

In  January,  BYU  will  host  the  Second  Annual 
Women’s  Basketball  Classic  at  the  Marriott  Center, 
inviting  nationally  ranked  teams  such  as  Cal  State- 


lympic  games.  She  missed  winning  a  medal  in  the 
100-meter  butterfly  by  5/10  of  a  second. 

LeLei’s  teammate,  freshman  diver  Tricia 
Dollaghan  of  Northglenn,  Colo.,  a  former  Colorado 
high  school  1  meter  diving  champion,  was  the  first 
BYU  woman  diver  to  qualify  for  nationals.  Out  of 
120  teams  entered,  BYU  finished  18th. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  women’s  tennis  record  will 
show  a  winning  tradition.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the 
BYU  team  has  finished  either  first  or  second  in  the 
region.  During  this  time,  the  team  chalked  up  a  dual 
tournament  record  of  134-11. 


ORLANDO,  Fla.  (AP) 
—  'The  only  killer 
baseball  in  major  league 
history  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  57  years  after  it 
took  the  life  of  a 
Cleveland  Indians 
shortstop. 

Bob  Curley,  an  editor 
for  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Star,  keeps  it  locked  in  a 
cabinet  in  his  home. 

Chapman,  shortstop 
for  the  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians,  was  struck  in  the 
temple  by  a  pitch 
thrown  by  Carl  William 
Mays  of  the  New  York 
Yankees  Aug.  17,  1920. 


Announcing  the  New  Address  of 

THE  DANCE  SHOPPE 

Across  from  Provo  High 
Danskin  and  Capezio 

•  Leotards 

•  Tights 

•  Shoes 

For  th»  Dancer  and  Gymnast— Wide  Selection  of 
Styles  and  Colors 

The  Dance  Shoppe 

n  80  N.  University,  Provo  373-6232 


Tiru  Fernando,  junior  from  Sri  Lanka,  All- 
Ceylon  women's  champion,  recently  won 
PAX  invitational  in  Bonneville,  Utah. 


VTear  after  year, 
Xsemester  after 
semester,  the 
CollegeMaster* 
from  Fidelity 
Union  Life  has 
been  the  most 
accepted,  most 
popular  plan  on 
campuses  all 
over  America. 

Find  out  why. 

Call  the 
Fidelity  Union 
CollegeMaster® 
Field  Associate 
in  your  area: 


SAVE  MONEY  and 
BUILD  COUGAR 
ATHLETIC  POWER 


Values 
Worth  Hundreds^ 
of  Dollars 


THE 


COUGAR  COUPON  BOOK 

BUY  YOUR  COUGAR  COUPON  BOOK 

STILL  ONLY  *5<» 

Exceptional  Savings  from  over  80  local 
merchants  on  Skiing,  Entertainment,  School 
and  Office  Supplies,  Clothing,  Sporting 
Goods,  and  Lots,  Lots  Morel! 


ET  YOURS  AT  ORIENTATION,  REGISTRATION,  FROM  ANY 
COUGAR  CLUB  MEMBER,  OR  BY  CALLING  BYU  EXT.  2717 


BUY  A  WINNER-COUGAR  COUPON  BOOK 
BUILD  A  WINNER  -  BYU  ATHLETICS 

BYU 

All  Proee«ls  Donat«l  lo  the  BYU  COUS4R 


Intercollegiate  Athletic  Fund 


CLUB 
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Football,  basketball,  baseball 


Recruit  impressive  in  3  sports 


WAC  grid  predictions  mixed 


By  LEE  DAVIDSON 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

One  of  BYU’s  new  football  recruits  is 
a  mixture  of  a  superstar  quarterback, 
an  undefeated  baseball  pitcher,  his 
high  school’s  leading  scorer  in  basket¬ 
ball  and  a  punter. 

Jim  McMahn  of  Roy  High  School 
looks  like  a  normal  person,  but  many 
of  his  credentials  make  him  sound 
more  like  superman. 

McMahn  was  selected  as  the  most 
valuab  e  player  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  as  the  best  all-around 
athlete  at  Roy  High. 

The  6-2,  185-pound  quarterback  was 
also  chosen  as  the  most  valuable  foot¬ 
ball  player  in  Utah’s  4A  competition, 
as  well  as  being  named  the  Coca  Cola 
player  of  the  week  for  the  Intermoun- 
tain  area,  and  was  named  as  a  Thom 
McAn  scholar  athlete. 

Jim  was  recruited  by  many  univer¬ 
sities  including  Nebraska,  Oklahoma 
State,  Utah  State,  Boise  State  and 
Nevada-Las  Vegas. 

McMahn  is  not  LDS,  but  he  does 
cause  any  problems 
at  BYU  ‘because  many  of  the  football 
players  are  non-members  and  get  along 
fine,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  is  coming  to  BYU 
because  the  football  team  likes  to  pass 
the  ball,  and  “it  is  the  best  baseball 
school  in  the  state.” 

He  likes  to  pass  the  ball,  too.  His  last 
season  in  high  school  he  completed  144 
out  of  175  (.822)  passes  for  a  total  of  1,- 
555  yards  in  ten  games,  with  16 
touchdown  passes  and  two  runs  for  pay 
dirt  on  his  own. 

Last  month  he  threw  two  touchdown 
passes  to  lead  the  Utah  all-star  team  to 
victory  over  all-stars  from  Arizona. 

^rnest  Jacklin,  head  football  coach 
at  Roy  High,  said  that  his  team  had 
been  running  a  wishbone  offense  that 
was  geared  mainly  for  a  running  game, 
but  they  changed  to  a  pro  slot  style  to 
take  advantage  of  McMahn’s  passing. 

“Jim  is  a  pure  passer  with  a  smooth 
release,  and  he  has  the  type  of 


Universe  photo  by  Lyle  Stevast 

Jim  McMahn,  a  standout  in  three  sports  at  Roy  High  School,  gets  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  while  visiting  the  BYU  campus. 


leadership  ability  to  stimulate  other 
team  members  to  do  their  best,” 
Jacklin  said. 

Fred  Thompsen,  Roy  defensive 
coach,  said,  “Jim  is  able  to  pass  short 
or  long,  in  the  slot  or  on  the  run,  and  he 
scrambles  well  also.  He  wag  an  above- 
excellent  quarterback  for  us.” 

Roy  has  lost  only  three  games  and 
averaged  33  points  per  game  in  the  two 
years  with  McMahn  at  the  helm. 

McMahn  transferred  to  Roy  from 
Andrew  Hills  High  School  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  where  he  was  the  starting  quar¬ 


terback  even  though  he  was  only  a 
sophomore. 

When  McMahn  transferred  to  Roy, 
the  coaches  were  originally  skeptical  of 
his  ability. 

‘‘We  heard  that  a  good  quarterback 
had  moved  in,  but  we  were  afraid  that 
maybe  his  parents  or  someone  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make  him  sound  too  good,” 
Thompsen  said. 

“We  ran  a  scrimmage  in  the  first 
week  of  training,  in  which  two  seniors 
were  trying  to  get  the  starting  spot  at 
quarterback.  The'’"  * - - 


^hese  two  seniors  were  him. 


used  most  of  the  time  in  the  scrim¬ 
mage,  but  at  the  end  of  the  practice 
Jim  was  allowed  to  lead  the  No.  3  of¬ 
fense  against  the  No.  1  defense. 

“Jim  marched  up  the  field  easily 
several  times  against  our  best  defense, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  was  our 
starting  quarterback.” 

McMahn  definitely  wants  to  play 
quarterback  for  BYU,  and  says  he  is 
also  willing  to  do  some  kicking  for  the 
team. 

In  high  school  he  had  a  punting 
average  of  44.6  yards  per  kick  and 
kicked  21  PAT’s  and  two  field  goals. 

He  thinks  he  may  see  some  varsity 
action  this  year  as  a  kicker  for  BYU, 
even  though  he’ll  only  be  a  freshman. 

He  is  confident  he  will  succeed  at 
BYU  if  he  “can  handle  the  classroom 
part  of  it.”  McMahn  had  a  3.4  grade 
point  average  in  high  school. 

He  chose  to  take  the  football 
scholarship  over  other  sports 
scholarships  simply  because  “it  is  the 
first  sport  to  take  place  during  the 
school  year.” 

He  would  also  like  to  play  on  the 
baseball  team  at  BYU.  He  was  Roy’s 
leading  batter  with  a  .452  average,  in¬ 
cluding  three  home  runs,  and  had  17 
runs  batted  in. 

He  was  also  Roy’s  leading  pitcher  go¬ 
ing  into  the  state  championships  with 
a  perfect  7-0  won-loss  record.  He  faced 
146  batters  in  37  innings,  struck  out  54 
and  walked  only  seven. 

McMahn  was  also  an  all-region 
basketball  player  for  Roy.  He  led  the 
team  in  scoring  and  was  second  in  the 
region. 

Thompsen,  who  is  also  the  head 
baseball  coach,  said,  “Jim  keeps  his 
head  straight  and  is  very  easy  to  talk  to 
and  coach. 

“I  sometimes  worry  about  high 
school  stars  getting  a  big  head  and  in¬ 
flated  ego,  but  this  has  never  been  a 
problem  for  Jim  while  I  have  known 


College  football  fans  can  expect 
another  “normal”  season,  if  the  recent 
pigskin  forecasts  are  any  kind  of 
measure. 

That’s  the  conclusion  the  average 
fan  would  have  to  reach  after  surveying 
some  of  the  pre-season  periodicals 
predicting  the  probable  Outcome  for 
the  1977  season.  The  review  of  the 
.previews  was  mixed. 

One  football  annual  that  picked  Gif¬ 
ford  Nielsen  as  the  country’s  first-team 
All-America  quarterback  on  its  pre¬ 
season  selections,  had  the  Cougars 
figured  for  a  fourth-place  finish,  BYU- 


was  placed  behind  Colorado  Sta< 
Wyoming  and  Arizona  State  in  that 
Aer. 

Another  magazine  to  hit  the  stam 
this  summer  had  the  Couga 
repeating  as  champion,  or  no  less  thi 
co-champion.  A  9-2  finish  by  BYU  w 
predicted,  with  four  or  five  teams,  tl 
Cougars  included,  bunched  we 
together. 

Even  the  four  head  coaches  in  ti 
Beehive  State  were  understandab 
evasive  when  they  reported  on  tl 
season  outlook. 


ASU  cops  all-sports  title;  Cougars  second 

I  mere  half  a  noint  —  lUp  rliffDron,<o  c.._  rs.. -i  >  i  i,.  . .  ... 


A  mere  half  a  point  —  the  difference  of  finishing 
one  step  higher  in  any  of  11  sports  —  separated 
BYU  and  all -sports  champion  Arizona  State  in  this 
years  Western  Athletic  Conference  battle  for 
athletic  supremacy. 

In  fact,  the  difference  in  the  outcome  was  so 
narrow,  it  could  very  easily  have  been  decided  by  the 
photo  finish  in  the  steeplechase  or  four  points  in  the 
basketball  wars. 

But  the  final  tabulation  for  the  1976-77  school 
year  found  the  Sun  Devils  in  front  with  69  points, 
just  half  a  point  ahead  of  second  place  BYU  which 
had  68.5  points.  Arizona  came  in  third  with  57 
promts,  trailed  by  New  Mexico  (54.5),  Utah  (42) 
Colorado  State  (30),  Texas-El  Paso  (30)  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  (28). 

Two  of  the  league  teams,  BYU  and  Texas-El  Paso, 
won  three  championships  each;  football,  wrestling, 
and  golf  for  the  Cougars;  cross  country,  indoor  and 
outdoor  track  for  the  Miners. 

Arizona  State,  however,  played  the  steady  game, 
winiiing  two  championships  (gymnastics  and 


m/To®  Devils’  half-point  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
WAC  season  gave  them  their  fourth  supremacy 
ranking  even  though  the  Western  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  does  not  officially  recognize  such  an  award. 
The  Cougars  have  won  a  total  of  10. 


id 


otciLe,  nowever,  piayea  tne  steady  gam( 
winning  two  championships  (gymnastics  an 
baseball)  and  finishing  in  the  runner-up  position  in 
four  other  sports.  Three  of  the  schools  failed  to  win  a 
title  in  any  of  the  sports. 


//'  .C?  // 

^ 

^  ^  (?■  .iJ-'  cT" 

(3)  (4)  (5)  (6T)  (6T)  7 


I  2nd  3rd  5th  4th 


Indoor  Track  2nd 


i;i>u  ^in  7th  3rd  6th  5th  1st  8th  9th 

i:;^d  IS  IS  s  “  1*' 

2nd  1st  4th  3td  5th  -  6th  6th 

1st  2nd  4th  3rd  7th  6th  5th  8th  - 


While  the  tight  finish  in  this  year’s  tabulations 
may  have  been  a  bit  painful  for  the  Cougars,  who 
were  veiy  close  in  many  events,  the  Mountain  Cats 
can  still  claim  the  most  WAC  ,  championships  won 
oerall.  BYU  has  won  a  total  of  46  titles  in  the  14-year 
history  of  the  Conference.  Arizona  State  has  won  a 
total  of  30  championships. 

Nationally,  the  Cougars  had  four  of  their  teams 
(cross  country,  indoor  track,  outdoor  track  and  golf) 
finish  in  the  top  10. 


THE  PLACE  FOR  STEREO 

Since  1960 

Music  Systems  and  Components 


McIntosh 

B&O 

Tandberg 

ADS 

Yamaha 

JBL 


Stax 
Stanton 
DBX 

GAS  (Ampzilla) 
So  nab 
Nakamichi 
Pioneer 


Winterton's  Audio 

2 1 66  Highland  Driva,  Salt  Lak*  City,  486-7362 
83  North  Univortlty  Avonuo,  Provo,  374-0179 
20  North  Carbon,  Prico,  637-1292 


3  LOCATIONS 

^  —  1290  North  University,  Provo 

JkkWM  373-5295 

501  North  Main,  Springville 
390  East  State  Road,  American  Fork 


THE 

TIM  WEISBERG  BAND 

Including:  Cascade 
Gene,  Jean /Ijord  Vanity 


FLEETWOOD  MAC 
Rumours 

Includes  the  Hit  Co  YiuirOwaWav 
Alsci  Includes  LYeams 
rhetliain  L'lon  tStop  Songbird 


Includes  Squire  James  lo(  v  '' 
Lou/In  for  the  Night 
Rainbows  Colored  in  Blue 


*4.99 

*5.99 

Topes 


ALJARREAU 
LIVE  IN  EUROPE 
Look  to  the  Rainbow 

Includes  Letter  R-rfect  UtGot  B\- 
Giuld  You  Believe  Take  Five 


S5.991P 


in 


C:hGose  your  music  without  an  advisoe  s  signaLui'e  on  a  requii-ecl  eeadinn  list  lonupr 
than  the  wait  in  line  atcegistration.  The  Record  Bar  has  all  kinds  of  music— vour  kind  of 

chs'^c^Ffhrnrr/R^^  1'^®  ^o'^^ething  fine  in  lazz  or 

classical.  Record  Bar  offers  a  complete  selection,  music-wise  sales  peonle  and  weekly 

SmIow  aih  °RecM  »»“'9 


University  Mall 

10-9  Mon-Fri  •  10-6  Sat 
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WSHF 


SIh/iuHial 

IA80R  m  SKI  SMI 


3  GIANT  DAYS 

FRI  — SEPT2 
SAT  —  SEPT  3 
LABOR  DAY  —  SEPT  5 


FREE  DOOR 
PRIZES 
EACH  DAY 


CENTRAL  UTAH’S  GREATEST  SKI  SALE  EVENT  BEGINS  AT  12  NOON  FRIDAY  SEPT.  2 


FREE  SKI  MOVIES 

FRIDAY  NIGHT 
8:30  PM  ON 


//. 

DOOR 
CRASHER 

Max  Lehming 
ski  parkas 


THE  PROFESSIONALS  WITH  SKIS  AND  BOOTS  BY  ROSSIGNOL  •  DYNASTAR  •  OLIN  •  K2  •  MOLNAR  •  NORDICA  •  SCOTT  •  RAICHLE 


UTAH’S  NO.  1  PACKAGE  BUY  - 
LABOR  DAY  SALE  ONLY! 

^ROSSIGNOL 


PACKAGE  SPECIAL 

•  ROSSIGNOL  MIRAGE  SKI 

•  NORDICA  BOOT  -  77  MODEL 

•  BESSER  GLAS  BINDING 

•  POLES,  MOUNTING 


Re?,' 


TEAM 


V 


ROSSIGNOL 


ifonucA  PACKAGE 


•  FEATURING  THE  ALL  NEW  ROSSIGNOL  CHEYENNE  SKI 

•  NORDICA  BOOTS  78  MODEL 

•  SALOMON  S  OR  222  BINDINGS  ^e?,-^ 

•  DELUXE  POLE 

•  MOUNTING  -  3  FREE  TUNE  UPS 


TEAM 


i^ma 


•  DYNASTAR  CARRERA  SKI  . 

•  NORDICA  BOOT  „ 

.  SALOMON  S  BINDING 

•  MOUNTING  '5,\\^ 


BOOTS 


SKIS 


1977  MODEL  Ato/Cfl  SKI  BOOTS 

iTordica  kayak  after  ski  boots 

Reg.  50  ^39®® 


.  Kfieissi. 


•  n^NHsrmK 


C4  COMPS 
CUT  70  NOIR 

FORMULAS 
COMPACT  S 

,  C4  FREE 
CARRERA 


LABOR  DAY  ROSSIGNOL  SPECIALS 

The  new  Cheyenne  Ski 
ROSSIGNOL  MIRAGE  77 

POLES 

•  KERMA  PRO  MODEL  POLES 

•  PRO  SLALOM  ALUMINUM  POLES 

CLOTHING 


MENS  WOMENS,  AND  JUNIOR  SWEATERS,  PARKAS,  BIBS  &  SUITS 
,  THROUGHOUT  STORE  -  GREAT  SELECTION  OF  FINEST  NAME 
^  brands  30  -  50%  OFF 
^  •  1/2  PRICE  ON  ALL  REMAINING  TENNIS  WEAR 


Reg.  200 
Reg.  185 

Reg.  200 
Reg.  185 

Reg.  185 
Reg.  145 


Reg.  145 
Reg.  135 


Reg.  20 
Reg.  8 


n39®5 

$  9995 

n39®5 

n295= 

$  9995 


$10995 
$  7995 


$  1388 
$  495 


TOO  MANY  OTHER  GREAT  BUYS  TO  LIST  -  DON’T  MISS  THE  SKI  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR!! 


■1  COME  IN  AND  SEE  THE  UNBELIEVABLE  NEW  NORDICAS  AND  SKIS  BY  ROSSIGNOL  •  DYNASTAR  •  OLIN  •  K2  •  AND  MOLNAR 

V 

LAYAWAYS 

BANKCARDS 

465  NORTH  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  PROVO  •PHONE  375-2200 

THE  PRO  SKI  SHOP 

"-ir*!"!  - — - 
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INTRAMURAL  SCHEDULE  FOR  FALL  SEMESTER  1977 

Athletic  Directors  and  Team  Representatives  meeting  for  fall 
semester,  September  12,  room  367  RB,  5:00  p.m. 

Entries 
Open 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  6 


Activity 
Tennis  singles 
Tennis  doubles 

Bicycle  race,  no  entries  required 
Football 

Horseshoe  singles 
Horseshoe  doubles 
Horseshoe  coed 
Branch  Supremacy 
Club  &  Halls  Supremacy 
Soccer 

Volleyball,  Church 
Golf  &  Coed  Golf 
Chess 

Table  tennis  singles 
Coed  basketball 
Badminton  Singles 
Volleyball  coed 
Table  tennis  coed 
Basketball  Men 
Darts,  coed 
Handball  singles 
Badminton  Doubles 
Swim  meet,  no  entry  required 
Racquetball  singles 
Turkey  trot,  no  entry  required 


Entries 
Close 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  19 


Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  7 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  30 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  17 


Play 
Begins 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  4 


Nov.  14  Nov.  24 


Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Jan.  17 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  23 


Y  women's  golfer  expects 
consistent  performance 


Whenever  Pam  Miller,  BYU  golfer, 
takes  her  driver  out  of  her  bag  and 
strides  to  the  tee,  she  expects  to  hit  the 
ball  at  least  225  yards. 

“Fm  the  longest  hitter  on  our  BYU 
team,”  she  says,  “but  my  drives  are 
short  compared  to  those  of  most  of  the 
women  I  compete  against.” 

“Even  though  I  can’t  hit  the  ball  as 
far  as  some  of  the  big  players,  I 
generally  keep  it  in  play  better,”  she 
adds. 


If  there  is  another  woman  golfer  in 
the  state  other  than  Pam  playing  to  a  3 
handicap,  she’s  keeping  quiet  about  it. 
Pam  has  held  a  3  handicap  since  the 
end  of  last  summer,  and  despite  four* 
months  away  from  golf  this  winter 
recovering  from  knee  surgery  she’s  still 
playing  to  it. 

At  an  intercollegiate  tournament  in 
Albuquerque  last  month,  Pam  shot  a 
one-over-par  75  in  the  6th  round  she 
had  played  since  being  out  of  her  cast. 

She’ll  be  No.  1  on  the  BYU  women’s 
golf  team  that  will  compete  at  the 
Lady  Sun  Devil  tournament  at  Tempe 
April  28-30. 

Pam  is  a  slight,  5-7,  115-pound 
eighteen -year-old  who  has  packed  a  lot 


of  golfing  experience  into  the  five  years 
she’s  been  playing. 


A  native  of  Liberty ville.  Ill.,  Pam 
started  playing  golf  with  her  father  and 
grandfather  when  she  was  a  freshman 
in  high  school. 

“I  would  swing  as  hard  as  I  could,” 
she  says  of  that  first  summer  of  golf.  “I 
established  a  20  handicap  right  away.” 

“Fortunately  for  my  game,  I  spent 
the  next  summer  in  Florida  with  my 
grandfather  and  took  lessons  from  a 
pro.  Until  then  I  hadn’t  played  enough 
to  groove  my  bad  habits.” 


Pam  Miller  shows  the  form  that 
has  helped  her  to  become  one 
of  the  top  women's  inter¬ 
collegiate  golfers. 


Other  highlights  of  her  short  career 
were  being  chosen  one  of  six  golfers  to 
be  on  the  USA  Junior  Women’s  Team, 
and  playing  in  an  LPGA  tournament 
in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

While  she  didn’t  have  time  for  a 
■practice  round  at*  the  LPGA  tourna¬ 
ment,  she  shot  two  rounds  in  the 
seventies. 

Gary  Howard  of  BYU  had  kept  in 

to  school,  my  handicap  had  dropped  to  «t  .  ,  «  i  rr  r 

seven.  ^  several  offers  from  univer- 

Since  the  cold  weather  in  Illinois  Ses ’’"she“s"at’  -But  whel.  RYU 

“PvprvtilirKT  T  •  fV,  •  ^®tter  in  Utah  than  it  is  in  my  part  of 

Everything  I  do  in  the  summer  is  the  country  ” 

^  ^°R  .  .  “Hobble  Creek  is  more  interesting. 

But  I  worked  my  caddymg  assign-  more  challenging  than  Timp  ”  Pam 
ments  around  women  s  tournaments  says.  Since  Hobble  Creek  is  not  wide 
^  ^  States.  open,  a  player  there  must  be  able  to 

When  Pam  was  16,  she  applied  for  a  maneuver  her  shots.” 

H  this  state  has 

Miller  golf  camp  in  Scotland.  Out  of  already  signed  a  letter  of  intent,  and  I 
several  hundred  junior  golfers  who  ap-  have  a  friend  in  Illinois  who  is  likely  to 
®  Then  a  girl  from  Mississippi  is 

scholarships.  She  was  the  lucky  girl.  pretty  certain.  They  all  have  han- 
She  spent  a  month  in  Scotland,  tak-  dicaps  under  10.” 

“Right  now,  Tiru  Fernando  and  I  are 
from  BYU  instructor  G-ary  Howard,  the  only  players  at  BYU  who  can  com- 
and  others.  pete  for  individual  honors  in  our  inter- 

She  played  the  famed  courses  of  St.  collegiate  meets.” 

Andrews,  Carnoustie  and  Gleneagles.  After  the  Lady  Sun  Devil  Touma- 
And  she  s  still  remembered  at  ment,  Pam  will  go  home  for  a  summer 
the  young  American  who  of  golf  practice  and  tournaments.  She’s 
holds  the  women  s  record  of  73  at  the  hoping  to  be  at  the  AIAW  national 


championship  in  Hawaii  in  June. 


AFTER  THE  GAME,  SHOW,  DANCE, 
OR  JUST  ANYTIME 


ones  Matts  &  Shakes  Hot  Fudge  Sundaes  Banana  Splits 

BASm-&OBBINS  ICB  CREAM  STORES 


29  East  1230  North,  Provo 
Open  Daily  10  8.m.-ll:30  p.i 
Friday,  Saturday  10-12  p.m 
373-9310 


University  ^ 

10  a.m.-lO  p.m. 
225-9782 


Welcome 
Back  Families! 


K  "  for  iayetts  up  to  size 

ox  for  both  giris  and  boys. 


The  long  look  for  both 
big  &  little  sister  in 
assorted  prints  and 
colors.  Sizes  1  tO  4 
toddler...  $9.25.  Size 
4  to  6x...  $10.98 


Toddler  ABC  Pinafore  - 
checkered  dress  in  red  .. 
white,  navy  &  white.  Sizes  1 
to  4  only.  $8.75 


Dress  up  Pont  Sets  for  the  tiny 
sisters  in  infant  and  toddler. 
Rod  or  navy  with  white.  In¬ 
fant...  $6.98;  Toddler... 
$7.50 


Special  for  the  Wee  Ones  on  on  em- 
broidered  yolk  in  ready  rod,  ming 
blue  or  pink  crocus.  Size  small,  mod., 
large.  $6.25 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 
SPECIAL 

•  LONG  PANTS 

•  KNIT  SHIRTS 

•  JACKETS 


e  infant  -  toddler 


Reduce  Vs 


CURITY  DIAPERS 


20  X  40  REGULAR  GAUZE  Reg.  8.98  . .  . 
20x40  STRETCH  GAUZE  Reg.  8.98  .  . . . 
PRE-FOLD  STRETCH  GAUZE  Reg.  9.50  . 


6” 

6” 


Day  &  Night  Diaper  with  Bonus 
plastic  panty  Reg.  10.50  . . 


27x27  "SOFT  CARE"  Med  weight  birds  eye  Reg.  5.69  .... 


899 

499 


BABY  BLANKETS 
FLEECE  or  THERMAL 

499 


Pastel  Colors 

Reg.  6.50 


I|  POLYESTER  PULL-ON 

1  SLACKS 

H  Infant  to  size  4  only  solid  YOUR  *1 

1  Reg.  3.49  . .  | 

1  99 

1^  LACE 

C 

Bag 

1  SCRAPS 

I  .f  oli  imj,  i„ 

■  smollei  pieces  qu,ll.  ^  ^ 

■  doll  cloths  e.c  M  V 

II  JL^  lb. 

TODDLER  DRESSES 

599 


Special  Group 
If  perfect  values  to 
20  00 


INFANT  DRESSES 

399 


INFANT 

SLEEP 

SETS 


100%  nylon  Flame 
Retardant  (No  TRIS) 
grippers  or  zippers  in 
solid  colors. 


^2 


29 


YOUR  CHOICE 


DRESS  PARTS 

299 


Separate  Dresses 
pinafores  —  pont  tops 
infant  &  toddler 


SPECIAL  GROUP 

SLACK  SETS 

Infant-Toddler  up  to  6x 

Reg.  8.98  . 


YOUR 

CHOICE 


199 


Ph.  225-5200 


University  Mall 


"Mini  World"  dresses  and 
pant  sets  are  available  in 
first  quality  or  seconds  and 
irregulars  at  V?  price. 
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Trout  plentiful  at  lake 


By 

lOGER  DOUGHTY 
i  niverse  Staff  Writer 

Largemouth  bass, 

'  kite  bass,  catfish  and 
llleye  —  they’re  all  in 
ah  Lake  and  only  20 
nutes  from  BYU. 

For  many  students 
no  do  not  have 
'  insportation  or  time  to 
ivel  to  a  trout  stream, 

13  bullrushes  of  Utah 
ke  are  the  practical 
d  fun  alternative. 

According  to  Kelly 
.lurgood,  manager  of 
nes  Sporting  Goods, 
e  fishing  is  always 
lod  for  at  least  one  of 
e  many  warm  water 
lecies  that  inhabit  the 
ke. 

iiln  spring  just  after  the 
3  is  off  the  water  and 
He  bullrushes  turn 
feen,  largemouth  bass 
up  into  the  gravel 
I'ds  to  spawn.  The  bass 

I  in  from  one  to  seven 
»unds  and  fight  “like 
azy,”  said  Thurgood. 

[The  best  places  to 
dch  them  are  wherever 
ju  can  find  shallow 
Bter,  gravel  and/or 


bullrushes. 

“In  taking  the  fish,  I 
recommend  a  spinning 
outfit  with  at  least  10 
pound  test  line.  The  fish 
have  hard  mouths  and 
will  spit  out  the  hook  if 
you  don’t  keep  a  lot  of 
pressure  on. 

“As  far  as  bait  goes,  I 
would  suggest  olive 
green  jigs,  black  pork 
rind  or  black  and  purple 
worms.  Cast  out  about 
25  to  30  feet,  then  reel  in 
slowly,  working  the  bait 
off  the  bottom.  Another 
favorite  method  is 
casting  surface  plugs.’’ 

Perhaps  the  easiest  of 
all  fish  to  catch  when 
they’re  running  is  the 
white  bass,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ronald  Dunn, 
a  graduate  student  in 
public  administration, 
when  the  fish  are  on  the 
move  the  fisherman  can 
catch  one  on  every  cast. 

The  white  bass  are 
considerably  smaller 
than  their  larger  cousin, 
with  the  biggest  going 
two  pounds.  The  average 
runs  about  one-half 
pound. 

Thurgood  says  that 


the  fishing  is  excellent 
for  white  bass  through 
spring  and  the  first  half 
of  summer.  “The  spots 
to  look  for  them  is 
anywhere  that  water 
spills  into  the  lake  or 
shallow  areas  where  they 
can  spawn.” 

One  area  that  usually 
produces  well  and  has 
easy  access  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Provo  River,  said 
Thurgood.  The  river 
runs  along  the  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  state 
park  and  is  fishable 
anywhere  along  that 
stretch. 

Though  small,  the 
white  bass  is  a  very  good 
eating  fish,  and,  with  no 
limit  on  them,  the  bass 
are  ideal  for  fish-frys. 

Another  much  sought- 
after  fish  is  the  walleye, 
and,  although  they  are 
hard  to  locate,  many 
people  claim  them  to  be 
one  of  the  best  tasting 
fish  around. 

Dr.  Louis  Midgley, 
professor  of  political 
science  and  expert 
fisherman,  feels  the  best 
time  to  take  walleye  is  in 
the  spring  just  after  the 


ice  is  off  the  lake.  “At 
that  time  they  come  up 
the  Provo  and  other 
tributaries  to  spawn,”  he 
said. 

Thurgood  said  the 
male  walleye  weighs 
from  one  to  three  pounds 
with  the  females  running 
from  three  to  seven 
pounds. 

Both  Dr.  Midgley  and 
Thurgood  said  they  feel 
the  best  method  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  fish  is  either  a 
large  spinner,  jig  or  Rap- 
pella. 

For  those  who  like  to 
relax  and  catch  fish  do¬ 
ing  it,  Dunn  suggests 
fishing  for  bullhead  cat¬ 
fish.  Many  anglers  fish 
off  the  dike  where  the 
Provo  empties  into  the 
lake. 

“Worms  are  the  best 
bait  for  the  bullhead. 
Just  put  one  on  your  line 
with  a  bell  sinker  above 
it  and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  you  have  a  fish.” 

While  not  a  very 
handsome  fish,  the 
bullhead  is  nevertheless 
good  eating  and  fun 
sport,  said  Dunn. 


NFL  to  change  tradition? 


'NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  The  possibility  of  Thursday 
I  Ight  and,  perhaps,  Sunday  night  football  appears 
ore  and  more  likely  as  the  National  Football 
eague’s  talks  with  the  three  networks  continue. 

The  NFL’s  TV  contracts  with  NBC,  CBS  and 
8C  will  run  out  at  the  end  of  the  1977-78  season. 

;  ilks  are  currently  centering  on  four-year  contracts 
cover  the  1978-81  seasons.  It  is  probable  that  NBC 
111  again  end  up  with  a  basic  American  Conference 
.ckage  and  ABC  with  its  Monday  night  games. 

:  ■  Sources  say,  however,  that  this  time  around  the 
’FL  is  offering  a  fourth  package  to  include  about  a 
iilf  dozen  Thursday  and  possibly  Sunday  night 
I  imes.  And  to  sweeten  the  pot,  the  NFL  is  repor- 
Idly  offering  rights  to  the  first  and  fourth  Super 
owls  in  the  four-year  deal  to  whomever  accepts  the 


Thursday  night  package. 

In  other  words,  whichever  network  accepts,  the 
risks  involved  in  televising  football  against  prime 
time  programming  on  Thursday  and/or  Sunday 
nights,  and  also  agrees  to  the  added  expense,  also 
gets  two  of  the  four  Super  Bowls  currently  being 
negotiated. 

Sources  say  that  CBS,  currently  running  third  in 
the  ratings  game,  is  definitely  interested  in  the 
fourth  package.  NBC  is  interested  in  Thursday 
nights  but  wary  of  Sunday  nights.  ABC,  which  has 
the  strongest  prime  time  schedule,  may  be  reluctant 
to  give  up  some  of  its  entertainment  programming 
for  another  night  of  football.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  ABC  has  been  coveting  the  Super  Bowl  for 
some  time,  and  may  find  the  lure  of  getting  two  of 
them  too  much  to  resist. 


Cagers  will  face 
tourneys,Soviets 


Two  major  basketball  tournaments 
and  a  game  against  the  national  team 
from  Russia  highlight  BYU’s  30-game 
schedule  announced  by  third-year 
Head  Coach  Frank  Arnold. 

Although  the  Cougars  may  not  swing 
from  coast  to  coast  during  the  1977-78 
season,  they  will  cover  a  lot  of  territory 
with  the  busiest  schedule  a  BYU  team 
has  had  in  recent  years.  The  team  is 
also  scheduled  for  two  television  ap¬ 
pearances  during  the  WAC  part  of  the 
season. 


For  the  opener  next  season  the 
Cougars  will  travel  to  UCLA  for  a  clash 
with  the  Bruins,  the  first  between  the 
two  schools  in  many  years.  Two  nights 
later  BYU  will  host  Long  Beach  State 
at  home,  then  travel  to  Reno  for  a 
game  with  Nevada-Reno.  BYU  will 
then  meet  Western  Regional  finalist 
Idaho  State  in  Pocatello  on  Dec.  3. 

This  year’s  Cougar  Classic  on  the 
nights  of  Dec.  9-10  will  feature  William 
and  Mary,  Montana  and  Cal 
State/Fullerton. 


savings  from  the 


=))  byu  bodt^e 


Holes  Webway 
SCRAP  BOOKS 
$149 

rX  reg.  $7.00 

Refills 

$p9 


reg.  $2.50 


,oung  girl  boxer 
hallenges  AAU 

.[SALT  LAKE  CITY 
;iP)  —  Eleven-year-old 
irl  boxer  “Amber  Jim” 

;  unt  is  carrying  her  bat- 
i  B  from  the  ring  to  the 
Durtroom,  as  she  fights 
-  1  Amateur  Athletic  un- 
*  prohibition  on  girls’ 
oxing. 

■  Amber,  who  received 
Htionwide  publicity 
Bcause  of  her  friendship 
;ith  killer  Gary  Gilmore 
[“fore  his  Jan.  17  execu- 
I  on,  will  be  represented 
y  Gilmore’s  attorney, 

I  onald  Stanger,  in  a  suit 
gainst  the  National 
lAU  Junior  Olympic 
ommittee. 

:  Stanger  said  the  suit 
Isking  damages  and 
I  “eking  an  injunction  to 
top  the  organization 
rom  prohibiting  girls 
■om  boxing  was  filed  the 
itter  part  of  August 
:  Says  Amber  in  the 
manner  of  her  hero, 
Juhammad  Ali: 

“AAU  stand  up  and 

,  Be. 

1  “A  girl  knock  out  your 

I' pys  in  three.” 

I  Amber,  fighting  three- 
I  jund  matches  in  the  65- 
ound  class  against  boys 
jhly,  has  a  record  of  13 
ictories,  10  by  technical 
nockout,  against  four 
)sses,  all  by  decisions. 

[  Her  last  bout  was  a 
)ss  in  May  in  California 
nd  she  is  scheduled  to 
l;ght  an  exhibition 
latch  —  not  sanctioned 
y  the  AAU  —  in  Salt 
ake  City  against  Danny 
ilontoya.  She  says: 

’  “I’m  a  daughter,  not  a 
on 

'  “I’ll  knock  out  Danny 
1  Round  One.” 

!  Salt  Lake  City  AAU 
oxing  officials  were  in- 
jiructed  in  a  letter  last 
ipril  from  Jerry  R. 
Jusenberry  of  Portland, 
■)re.,  chairman  of  the 
National  AAU  Junior 
Ilympic  Committee,  not 
0  allow  Amber  to  fight. 

‘  “There  is  currently 
oncern  about  breast 
ancer  as  a  result  of 
rauma  to  the  mammary 
Jands.  Additionally, 
evere  blows  or  force  to 
he  abdominal  or  pelvic 
rea  is  extremely 
langerous  to  a 
•regnancy  —  both  to  the 
btus  as  well  as  the 
aother,”  Dusenberry 
/rote  in  the  letter 
eleased  by  Stanger. 

Dusenberry  added, 

1  [Open  sexuality  is  in- 
ireasing  among  younger 
leople  today.  There  are 
i  ocreasingly  reports  of 
•readolescent  abortion 
;  t  most  medical  centers, 
[’he  real  problem  lies,  if 
his  isn’t  enough,  in  the 
:lder  teen-ager.” 


Herbs  and  formulas  by 
Dr.  Chirostpher. 

also... 

•Gift  spices  and  herbs  •Extracts  , 
•Incense  and  scented  oils 
•Plants,  wind  chimes! 


vitamins 


Mother  Nature’s  Restaurant 

features... 

such  wonderfully  different  taste  delights  as: 

•Falafil  —  sandwich  of  Mid-East 
•Hot  Tofu  —  great! 

•Fresh  organic  juices  —  wow 
•Alta  dena  yogurt  —  the  best. 

•Godmother  —  endorsed  by  the  Godfather 
•Fresh  fruit  plate 
•Frozen  fruit  swirls  — -  delectable 


more! 


uNi\f£R.s\Ty  mAcc 


GALLERY  28 
UNIV.  MALL 
225-7259 


HERE  WEMRE  ! 
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WSC's  rookie  coach  facesi 
problem  with  lack  of  depth 


Ytlf 


OGDEN,  Utah  (AP)  -  Aithough 
he’s  had  considerable  success  reviving 
troubled  programs,  rookie  football 
Coach  Pete  Riehlman  faces  a  serious 
problem  this  season  with  Weber  State 
College. 

The  problem  is  summed  up  in  one 
word  —  depth. 

Only  56  players  reported  for  the  1977 
season,  with  only  20  returning  from 
last  year’s  squad. 

Weber  finished  one  step  out  of  the 
big  Sky  cellar  last  season,  with  a  2-9 
record,  beating  only  last-place  Idaho 
State  in  the  Big  Sky. 


Curt  Brinkman,  left,  and  Mike  Johnson  s 


po  Thaw  ..a  *  n  set  a  world  record  by  wheeling  around  Utah  Lake,  a  distance  of  1 15  miles,  in  less  than  iThourTAuT" 

22.  They  were  raising  money  for  a  transportation  system  for  handicapped  of  Utah  County. 


Two  Y  athletes  wheel  115  miles 


Two  BYU  students  have  set  a  wheelchair  dis¬ 
tance  record,  completing  a  115-mile  marathon 
around  Utah  Lake  in  just  under  17  hours. 

Curt  Brinkman,  a  BYU  student,  and  Mike 
Johnson,  Alpine,  circled  the  lake  Aug.  22  despite' 
thundershowers,  wind  and  fatigue.  They  were  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  a  transportation  system  for  the  han¬ 
dicapped  in  Utah  County. 


1976  International  Wheelchair  Olympics  in 
Toronto,  beat  a  previous  wheelchair  distance 
record  of  108  miles  set  over  eight  days,  Wolford 
said. 


Ron  Wolford,  assistant  director  of  the  Outreach 
program,  said  $750  of  $3,000  needed  for  a  bus  for 
the  handicapped  had  been  donated. 

Brinkman  and  Johnson,  both  medalists  in  the 


Brinkman,  who  lost  his  legs  in  an  Idaho  farm  ac¬ 
cident,  beat  a  previous  personal  record  of  45  miles 
m  one  day.  Johnson,  who  was  disabled  in  Vietnam, 
beat  a  personal  record  of  26  miles. 


Bonnie  Brinkman  said  despite  the  distance 
covered,  Brinkman’s  hands  were  unblistered. 


“We  used  gloves,  tapes  and  adhesive  bandages 
and  changed  them  at  rest  stops,”  she  said. 


Despite  the  modesty  about  sores,  the  two 
athletes  have  beaten  weathered  paths,  and  spent 
hours  in  training  to  prepare  their  bodies  for  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  competition  —  a  nrice  that  has  rewarded 
with  thenj  with  medals,  honors  and  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  many. 

The  men  left  Springville  at  6  a.m.,  wheeling 
through  Genola,  Goshen,  Elberta,  Lehi,  American 
Fork,  Pleasant  Grove  and  Orem.  About  50  people 
waited  for  them  at  the  finish  line  at  Utah  Lake 
State  Park. 


The  marathon  marked  the  beginning  of  Han¬ 
dicapped  Awareness  Week  in  Utah  County. 


/  gains  freshman  athlete/ scholar 


By  WILL  FRIDEN 
Universe  Sports  Writer 


The  BYU  football  team  will  have  a 
freshman  quarterback  this  fall  who  rushed 
for  more  than  1,000  yards  last  year  in  high 
school  as  well  as  maintaining  a  3.9  grade 
point  average. 

Scott  Phillips,  a  Springville  High  School 
graduate,  appears  to  have  the  credentials 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  football  players  to 
ever  play  at  BYU. 


Phillips  was  selected  as  Utah’s  3-A  foot¬ 
ball  player  of  the  year,  rushing  for  1,086 
yards  and  completing  52  per  cent  of  his 
passes. 

The  6’1”,  175-pound  quarterback  also 
participated  in  track  and  basketball  dur- 
mg  his  senior  year.  Springville  HigL’s 
basketball  team  ended  the  season  with  14 
wins  and  11  losses.  Phillips  was  the  team’s 
top  rebouhder.  As  a  sprinter,  he  placed 
third  in  the  state  in  the  3-A  100-yard  dash 
and  took  fourth  in  the  220-yard  dash. 

In  addition  to  being  talented  in  a  variety 
of_sports.  Phillips  is  not  the  stereotype 


athlete  when  it  comes  to  classwork.  During 
his  four  years  in  high  school  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  3  -3.95  grade  point  average.  His 
classmates  honored  him  with  the 
“Outstanding  Pour  Year  Scholar”  award. 

Phillips  was  recruited  by  Utah  State, 
Wyoming,  Nevada— Las  Vegas,  Utah  and 
Arizona  State. 

Why  did  the  BYU  football  program  ap¬ 
peal  to  Phillips?  “I  was  really  impressed 
with  the  coaching  staff.  The  coaches  are 
real  personable  and  helpful.  The  overall 
football  program  and  facilities  are  also 
great,”  he  explained. 

Talking  about  the  Cougars’  interest  in 
the  young  prep  star.  Norm  Chow,  BYU 
football  recruiting  coordinator,  said,  “We 
mcruited  him  (Phillips)  because  we  think 
he  can  be  a  good  quarterback.”  Chow  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Springville  High  product 
has  “excellent  quickness.”  Last  summer 
BYU  coaches  held  a  football  clinic  that 
Phillips  attended.  Chow  reported  that 
Phillips  covered  40  yards  in  4.5  seconds. 
^^Springville  High’s  Head  Football  Coach, 
Mike  Jacobsen,  commented  on  Phillips’ 


Jacobsen  explained  that  Phillips  has  the 
ability  to  play  other  positions  in  addition 
to  quarterbacking  duties.  “I  think 
wherever  BYU  puts  him  he’ll  be  a  good 
player  for  them.  He  can  quarterback  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  but  I  think  he  would 
make  a  fine  receiver  and  defensive  back.” 

Speaking  of  Phillips’  leadership 
abilities,  Jacobsen  said,  “He’s  the  type  of 
kid  that  leads  by  example.  He  doesn’t  say 
much,  but  he  always  gives  100  per  cent.  He 
is  a  humble  person  and  his  teammates 
always  respected  him  for  that.” 

Chow  also  mentioned  that  Phillips  had 
good  leadership  qualities.  “He  is  a  real  fine 
person,  good  leader  and  excellent  student 
that  BYU  needs.” 


The  Few. 
The  Proud. 
The  Marines 


Marines  are  a  special  breed  — 
mature,  combat  fit,  alert,  confident, 
proud.  To  lead  them  is  a  special 
responsibility,  requiring  a  unique 
kind  of  man  —  a  Marine  Officer.  To 
lead  them,  he  must  know  them. 
Command  their  respect,  confidence, 
loyalty.  Marines  and  Marine  Leaders. 
Put  them  together,  they’re  the  finest 
fighting  team  anywhere.  If  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in  leading  the  finest  and  en¬ 
joying  the  rewarding  career  of  a 
Marine  Officer,  see  the  Marine  Of¬ 
ficer  Selection  Team  on  campus  or 
call  collect 


(801)  524-4086 

(801)  524-4086 


The  USMC  Officer  Selection  Team  with  Captain  Michaei  G.  Cooper  is  coming  to 
BYU  Tuesday  thru  Friday,  August  6-9  in  the  ELWC  Stepdown  Lounge  from  9:30 
to  3:00. 


Old  powers 
carry  balance 


decision  to  join  the  BYU  football  team.  “I 
think  he  has  always  wanted  to  go  to  BYU, 
and  with  Gifford  Nielsen  being  there  it 
gives  him  a  good  chance  to  learn.  He’s 
looking  forward  to  playing  with  Gifford.” 

Phillips  himself  expressed  similar  feel¬ 
ings.  “I  think  I’ll  learn  a  lot  playing  with 
Gifford.  He  is  a  real  friendly  guy.” 


CHICAGO  (AP)  — 
Oklahoma,  Michigan 
and  Notre  Dame  carry 
the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Midwest  and  all 
could  challenge  for  the 
national  collegiate  foot¬ 
ball  championship. 

Oklahoma,  seeking  its 
third  national  title  in 
four  years,  is  favored  to 
finish  first  in  the  rugged 
Big  Eight.  Michigan,  as 
usual,  has  only  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Ohio  State  for 
the  Big  Ten  cham¬ 
pionship.  Notre  Dame 
hopes  to  field  its  best 
team  since  winning  the 
1973  national  title. 


The  offensive  and  defensive  lini 
pose  the  biggest  depth  problem. 

Don  Williams,  whom  Riehlman  saj 
was  seriously  underrated  as  a  guar 
last  season,  will  anchor  the  Wildcat  o: 
fensive  front  at  center. 

Ron  Hand  and  Bob  Leigh  joi 
Williams  as  the  only  other  experience 
players  on  the  line. 

Steve  Silvious,  a  junior  colleg  ii‘ 
transfer  from  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  ifl! 
rated  an  outstanding  newcomer. 

But  with  positions  only  two  deep, 
serious  injury  could  alter  Riehlman’ 
plans. 
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WE  NEED  PEOPLE 
WITH  INTEREST, 
EXPERIENCE,  AND 
ENTHUSIASM  IN 
THE  FOLLOWING 
AREAS: 


art 

music 

theatre 

creative 

graphics 

secretarial 

organization 

administrative 


THE  CULTURE  OFFICE  NEEDS  YOU! 

Inquire  at  429  ELWC 


"EVERYTHING  FOR 

THE  MISSIONARY" 


TWO-PANT 
VESTED  SUITS 


...our  newest  stock 
and  our  best  fitting... 


199 


Missionaries  and  prospective 
missionaries  receive  additional  discount 


Many  Other  Suits  on  Sale 
Values  to  $120.00 


TWO-PANT,  THREE  PIECE, 
&  TWO-PANT  VESTED 


$3099  to  $1099 


261  NORTH  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
PROVO,  UTAH  84601 
PHONE  (801)  374-9220 


^  Reveal  best  spots 
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Experts  tell  fishing  secrets 


[Holding  your  breath  while  it  dances 
t  the  water,  you  keep  your  line  taut  action. 

,  1  itil  what  might  have  been  a  fishy 
)ry  is  securely  in  your  net. 

The  thrill  of  landing  a  big  trout  is 
,  .  e  of  the  great  sports,  and  despite  the 
J'ni  >rst  drought  in  Utah  history  lake 
hing  is  good  if  you  know  where  to  go 
d  what  to 


Creek.  Using  an  eight  foot  fly  rod  with 

a  six  foot  sinking  tippet,  he  usually  ,  __ 

plugs  black,  red  or  hrown  nymphs.  The  lake  has  a  large  population  of 
retrieving  them  with  a  slow,  rhythmic  Brook  trout  that  spawn  at  the  mouth  of 
the  only  stream  that  feeds  the  reser- 


One  of  the  big  reasons  he  feels  that 
many  fisherman  are  not  more  suc¬ 
cessful  using  this  method  is  that  “they 
don’t  realize  when  a  fish  is  bumping 
the  line.”  Consequently,  many  strikes 


.X  Dr.  Louis  Midgley,  professor  of 
For  many  BYU  students  the  thought  poetical  science  at  BYU,  also  favors 
[fishing  Brings  up  notions  of  expense  flies,  but  uses  them  with  a  spinn- 
d  plenty  of  experience.  Not  so.  get  his  fish. 

thfonW  SlmSu  ttafyo”  Dr.  Midgley  runs  hi,  line  through  a 

„  .  .  , _ j  ,  •  leader  with  a  fly  on  the  end  of  that. 

An  open -face  spinning  reel  and  rod  is  effect  is  nearly  the  same  as  using  a 
e  most  versatile  choice  for  loca  the 

ihing,  and  according  to  Kelly  j,e  plenty  of  trout,  many 

lurgood  of  Innes  Sporting  Goods  an  ^^g^.  one-half  pounds. 

Itfit  can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 

2.  Many  other  Strawberry  anglers  have 

,  ,  a,  i"  u  •  good  success  on  spinners,  worms  and 

The  question  of  where  to  fish  is  cheese.  The  lake  has  a  road  that  circles 
most  inymssible  to  answer.  Within  with  easy  access  to  the  water.  Shore 
(miles  of  BYU  are  hundreds  m  lakes,  fishermen  often  do. as  well  as  boaters. 
11  contain  fish,  and  many  are  directly  p^j,  those  preferring  to  use  a  boat,  ren- 
xessible  by  car.  tals  are  available  near  the  dam. 

r'One  of  tl^  most  popular  and  best  There  are  times  when  the  fishing  is 
ioducmg  fisheries  is  Strawberry  j^gttg,  than  others.  Both  Pearson  and 
located  52  miles  east  of  ;^i(jgiey  prefer  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings,  with  spring  and  fall  being  the 
The  lake  yields  large  Cutthroat  and  best  seasons, 
iiinbow  trout,  and  has  attracted  a 
oup  of  dedicated  experts. 


At  that  time,  says  Dunn,  “the 
brookies  will  take  flies,  bait  or  spin¬ 
ners.  However,  the  fishing  is  good  right 
now  for  planted  rainbow.” 

A  two  and  one-half  mile  hike  above 
Silver  is  Silver  Flat  reservoir,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dunn,  is  prime  fishing  for 
Brook  trout,  with  worms  being  the 
main  attractor  this  time  of  year. 

Other  local  fisheries  include  a  small 
lake  behind  Tibbie  called  Pittsburg 
Lake,  and  the  Payson  lakes,  in  Payson 
Canyon. 


For  those  purists  who  “like  to  get 
away  from  the  crowds  and  enjoy  ex¬ 
cellent  fishing,  solitude  and  scenery,” 
Dunn  suggests  the  High  Uintas. 

“Any  number  of  lakes  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  Mirror  Lake  area, 
east  of  Kamas.  Most  have  large  pop¬ 
ulations  of  Cuttroat  and  Brook  trout, 
with  smaller  flies  and  spinners  being 
most  effective,”  said  Dunn. 

Some  waters  that  he  has  found  par¬ 
ticularly  productive  include  those  in 
the  Grandaddy  Basin,  Four  Lakes 
Basin  and  east  of  Rocky  See  Pass. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  High 
Uintas  Primitive  Area  maps  available 
to  the  general  public  at  no  charge. 
These  maps  detail  locations  of  lakes, 
roads  and  trails. 


Golf  pro  says 
golf  fruitless 

Mothers,  don’t  be 
bamboozled  by  all  the 
glamour,  glitter  and  gold 
that  seems  to  surround 
the  pro  golf  tour.  Be 
smart.  Send  your  kid  to 
college  for  a  degree  to  be 
doctor  or  a  lawyer. 

That  is  the  advice  of 
Dave  Hill,  the  game’s 
outspoken  rugged  in¬ 
dividualist  who  is  won¬ 
dering  what  became  of 
that  first  million  dollars 
of  tournament  prize 
money. 

“I  have  two  sons, 
David,  17,  and  Robert, 
15,  and  I  think  I’d  break 
their  legs  if  they  got 
serious  about  following 
the  profession  of  the  old 
man,”  says  the  wiry, 
dark-haired  firebrand. 


Come  in  and  pick  up  a  selection  of  our  natural  color  and 
one  color  wedding  invitations.  Or  we’ll  mail  you 
samples.  We’re  giving  them  away  to  impress  you. 
Come  and  see.  You’ll  be  impressed! 


Press 


Color  Wedding 
Invitations 


1601  WEST  820  NORTH  PROVO.  373-6996 


[Essie  (Grandpa)  Pearson  has  fished 
Lrawberry  for  over  20  years,  and  ac- 
Icrding  to  local  anglers,  knows  the  lake 
J  well  as  anyone.  Pearson  holds 
Biveral  records  for  the  largest  trout 
j  ken  in  a  season,  including  a  16  1  lb. 
Utthroat  caught  in  1959. 
to  his  success,  Pearson  modestly 
J  alntains  that  it  is  90  per  cent  luck, 
wever,  fishing  with  him  reveals  that 
Here  is  a  lot  he  does  to  consistently 
hll  in  trout. 

Pearson  fishes  exclusively  with  flies, 
enerally  around  the  dam  and  the  “big 
ble”  that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Indian 


Marriott  Center  is  hub 
For  BYU  sports  activity 


Not  all  of  the  good  trout  fishing  is  as 
far  away  as  Strawberry.  Small  reser¬ 
voirs  up  American  Fork  and  Payson 
canyons  offer  fine  sport  on  both  native 
and  planted  trout. 

Tibbie  Reservoir,  up  American  Fork 
Canyon  is  easy  to  get  to,  and  for  the 
novice  fisherman  can  be  good  for  rain¬ 
bows.  Fishing  the  dam  with  worms, 
cheese  or  eggs  usually  works  well. 

A  few  miles  past  Tibbie,  on  a 
winding  dirt  road,  is  Silver  Reservoir. 
Heavily  stocked  and  in  a  picturesque 
setting.  Silver  offers  an  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  of  good  fishing  and  beautiful 
scenery. 

Ronald  Dunn,  a  graduate  student  in 


The  special  events  arena  of  BYU’s 
ilarriott  Center  is  a  familiar  place  to 
lost  visitors  and  students  of  the  Provo 
a'mpus,  but  few  ever  have  occasion  to 
ee  any  of  the  other  significant 
icilities  housed  in  the  huge  building. 

According  to  Scott  Williams,  special 
vents  director,  there  are  approx- 
nately  20  rooms  in  the  Marriott  Cen- 
"sr  that  provide  essential  facilities  to 
ppport  the  major  events  that  are 
cheduled  in  the  arena. 

Williams  said  there  are  nine  dressing 
ooms  located  on  the  same  level  as  the 
slaying  floor  which  accommodate 
iYU  teams,  visiting  athletic  teams 
nd  guest  performers. 

1  In  addition  to  the  dressing  rooms 
here  is  a  coaches  room,  a  first  aid 
Dom,  a  lounge,  a  band  room  and  two 
irge  storage  areas  on  the  playing  floor 
ivel. 

Williams  said  many  of  the  Marriott 
[enter  facilities  are  used  by  the  varsity 
nd  junior  varsity  basketball  players 
nd  visiting  teams.  Other  rooms,  such 
^  the  band  room,  which  is  used  By  the 
!ougar  Band,  are  used  in  connection 
dth  basketBall  games  and  other 
jgnificant  university  activities. 

According  to  Williams,  the  Cougar 
ioom,  which  is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  room  in  the  Marriott  Center, 

used  for  meetings  of  the  Cougar 
Hub,  an  alumni  organization  of  BYU; 
or  meetings  of  the  12  stake  presidents 
vhen  they  host  the  monthly  12-Stake 
iresides;  for  visiting  guests;  and  for 
ecruiting  purposes.  The  Cougar  Room 
3  located  on  the  concourse  level  of  the 
Harriott  Center  near  the  ticket  offices. 

Williams  said  a  significant  part  of 
he  action  that  takes  place  at  the 
Harriott  Center  is  in  the  ticket  office 
where  an  average  staff  of  five  peo- 


'Y'  whitewashing 
still  builds  spirit 

By  CHAD  HOLMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

There  was  a  time  when  those  who  didn’t  help 
whitewash  the  ‘Y’  were  thrown  into  the  ponds  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens  or  located  at  their  hiding  places 
only  to  have  their  locks  shaven. 

Today,  though  such  extreme  coercion  is  no  longer 
in  use,  whitewashing  the  ‘Y’,  the  nations  largest 
block  letter,  seems,  to  maintain  its  broad  appeal  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elden  Archibald,  ASBYU  Athletics  vice 
president. 

The  ‘Y’  was  first  designed  in  the  spring  of  1906.  On 
the  morning  of  BYU’s  first  ‘  Y’  Day,  two  lone  faculty 
members  climbed  ‘Y’  Mountain  before  sunrise,  each 
carrying  a  bucket  of  slaked  lime.  George  C.  Laney,  a 
mechanical  drawing  teacher,  and  Orson  D.  Cambell, 
an  instructor  in  industrial  arts,  without  witnesses 
spread  the  lime  on  the  ground  when  they  reached  the 
spot. 

The  project  of  coating  the  ‘Y’  with  lime  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  start  a  little  after  sunrise  and  involve  the 
whole  school.  But  the  two  men  went  up  early  in 
response  to  an  assignment  given  them  by  BYU 
President,  George  H.  Brimhall,  who  said  faculty 
members  should  be  the  leaders  in  the  work. 

When  students  arrived  later  that  morning  to  begin 
the  actual  work,  they  were  amazed  at  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  letter  and  refused  to  go  ahead,  certain 
that  the  surveyors  had  made  a  mistake. 

An  autobiography  by  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  a  1907 
BYU  graduate  who  later  became  the  father  of 
stereophonic  sound  and  dean  of  the  BYU  College  of 
physical  and  Engineering  Sciences,  said  that  the 
group  sent  a  messenger  down  to  check  with  the  sur¬ 
veyors.  After  they  had  received  conformation  that  it 
was  correct,  they  set  in  with  their  buckets  of  lime. 

Originally  a  ‘B’  and  ‘U’  were  staked  out  on  each 
side  of  the  ‘Y’  but  when  students  found  out  how 
much  work  it  took  just  to  coat  the  ‘Y’  with  lime  they 
decided  to  forget  about  the  other  letters.  Dr. 
Fletcher  stated. 


pie  distribute  about  300,000  tickets  an¬ 
nually. 

Williams  said  no  Marriott  Center 
facilities  are  used  except  when  the 
arena  is  in  use  for  a  major  event.  An 
exception  to  that  policy  is  the  use  of 
the  Cougar  Room.  He  said  all  activities 
scheduled  in  the  Marriott  Center,  with 
the  exception  of  state  tournament  and 
local  basketball  games  which  BYU 
hosts  as  a  community  relations  ven¬ 
ture,  are  major  functions  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Williams  said  there  are  a  number  of  ^ 

people  employed  at  the  Marriott  Cen-  I^ER  LAKE:  Pa. 
ter  including  an  administrative  staff  of  ( A  P )  —  W  o  r  1  d 

seven  full  time  people  and  12-15  part  heavyweight  champion 
time  workers.  There  are  five  full  time  Muhammed  Ah,  a 
and  an  average  of  10  part  time  Moslem  convert,  says  he 
custodial  workers.  “On  an  evening  of  a  intends  to  retire  from 
major  event  there  may  be  as  many  as 
200  people  working  to  assure 
everything  goes  well  at  the  arena,” 

Williams  said.  “These  include 
custodial  people,  ushers,  technical 

workers,  security  officers,  admissions  _ ,  _ 

personnel,  and  representatives  of  the  such  antics  as  spieling 
news  media.”  poetry,  calling  himself 

The  two  main  storage  areas  of  the  “The  Greatest”  and 
Marriott  Center  are  used  to  store  other  publicity  gim- 
basketball  standards  and  equipment,  micks  were  intended  to 
risers  and  props  for  the  podium  and  for  draw  attention  so  people 
staging,  chairs,  and  other  materials,  would  listen  to  his 

Williams  said  passersby  on  the  west  religious  message, 
side  of  the  Marriott  Center  may  look  AH  is  in  training  for 
through  large  windows  directly  into  the 
utility  area  of  the  building  where  stai¬ 
nless  steel  pipes  and  other  shiny  equip¬ 
ment  operate  to  insure  proper  ventila¬ 
tion,  maintain  a  desired  arena  at¬ 
mosphere,  supply  water,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  electricity  throughout  the 
building. 

Williams  said  there  are  many  days 
when  the  Marriott  Center  is  not  in  use, 
but  workers  stay  busy  inside  preparing 
for  the  next  event  and  keeping  up  with 
general  maintenance. 


The  work  on  that  first  ‘Y’  Day  was  apportioned 
among  the  various  classes.  Before  the  sun  shown  on 
the  western  slope,  the  oak  brush  had  been  cut,  the 
surface  cleared  and  the  letter  placed  in  a  rock  frame. 


AH  to  retire 
to  serve  God 


boxing  during  the  next 
year  and  devote  himself 
to  “spreading  the  word 
of  God.” 

At  his  training  camp 
here,  he  admitted  that 


-  mg  t( 

his  Sept.  29  bout  at  Ne 
York’s  Madison  Square 
Garden  against  Eamie 
Shavers. 

Ali  interrupted  his 
training  for  a  picture  ses¬ 
sion  with  pop  artist 
Andy  Warhol,  who  is  do¬ 
ing  portraits  of  the 
champion  and  other 
athletes  for  a  show 
scheduled  to  open  here 
in  December. 


HOURS  9-9 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


private  ^rty  j 
V  facilities 
1  group  rates 
I  snackbar 
I  gift  shops 


AT  LAST! 

the  complete 
store  for  men, 


women, 

I  children,  gifts, 
furniture, 
and 
shoes 


AYLOR'S 


the  complete  Department  Store 

200  North  and  200  West  Provo 

'orientation  SPEciAL 

Come  in,  open  a  charge  account, 
and  receive  a  lo%  discount 
on  any  item  in  the  store. 


Call  Today 

374-6606 


imase  hair  fashions 

,  .  _ _ _ K  KAQ  F.««f 


ALL  NEW  SALON 
Guys  aSfd  Gals 


669  East  800  North 


Close  to  BYU 

Campus  Plaza  Apartments 


Worth 

30^  on  Retail 
Shampoo  or 
Conditioner 
Purehase 

Coupon  Good  thru  Sept.  10 


k'i 


EVA 

expert  in  coloring, 
frosts,  bleachwork- 
10  years  experience 
Europe-Salt  Lake 
perm  expert 
skilled  hair  styles 
and  cuts 


RUTH 

very  skilled 
in  conditioning 
treatment  for 
damaged  hair¬ 
outstanding  in 
mens  &  womens 
haircutting 


JOYCE 

hair  styling 
&  cutting 
with  excellence 
specializes 
in  new  blow 
cuts  and  styles 


JULIE 

skilled  in  men’s 
and  women’s  haircuts 
and  women's  up  do's 
Good  body  perms 


ROBYN 

excellent  stylist 
in  new  blow  dry  cuts 
&  styles  and  beautiful 
styles  tor  dances 


MARILYN 

Owner- 

makeup 

expert 


Worth  I 

I 

75^  on  I 
! 

jCut  or  Styling' 


Expert  Hairstylists  -  All  PH  Balanced  Products  for  Healthy  Hair 
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San  Diego  examines 
plans  for  bowl  game 


San  Diego  Stadium,  which  seats  54,000.may  be  site  for  new  Carnation  Bowl  being  considered  by  Greater  San  Dieoo  Soorts 
Association.  Bowl  would  replace  WAC  Fiesta  Bowl  and  be  hosted  by  WAC  champion.  ® 

Placed  on  probation 

NCAA  slaps  Nevada-Las  Vegas 


KANSAS  CITY  (AP)  —  The  University 
of  Nevada-Las  Vegas,  a  run-and-gun 
basketball  powerhouse,  has  been  socked 
with  a  two-year  probation  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  announcement  came  last  Thursday 
at  the  NCAA’s  office  in  Kansas  City. 

The  NCAA’s  investigation  centered  on 
UNLV  basketball  program  activities  from 
1971  to  1975  and  included  numerous  viola¬ 
tions  and  what  the  NCAA  calls 
“questionable  practices.”  Included  in  the 
NCAA’s  summary  were  instances  of  illegal 
gifts  to  players,  illegal  cash  allowances, 
promises  of  free  dental  care  for  prospective 
players,  free  airplane  trips  home  for 
players  and  promises  of  free  airplane  trips 
to  the  UNLV  games  for  the  families  of 
players. 

UNLV  will  be  prohibited  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  any  post-season  competition 
during  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  academic 
years.  The  team  also  is  restricted  from  ap¬ 
pearing  in  NCAA-controlled  television 
programs  during  the  two-year  period. 


In  addition,  the  university  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  award  only  three  new  basketball 
scholarships  each  year  for  the  two  years. 

UNLV  basketball  Coach  Jerry  Tarka- 
nian,  cited  in  several  of  the  violations  and 
questionable  practices  listed  by  the 
NCAA,  said  the  three-player  recruiting 
limit  will  be  “a  hindrance.”  But  he  added: 
“We’ll  be  as  strong  as  ever;  we’ll  be  back.” 

The  NCAA’s  ruling  said  the  university 
must  take  “appropriate  disciplinary  and 
corrective  action”  against  the  persons 
cited  for  the  violations.  As  a  result,  former 
head  basketball  Coach  John  Bayer,  Tarka- 
nian,  a  former  assistant  basketball  coach 
and  eight  athletic  boosters  will  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  the  school. 

After  talking  with  school  officials  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  Tarkanian  said  he  would  stay  at 
UNLV,  Earlier,  UNLV  President  Dr. 
Donald  Baepler  and  University  of  Nevada 
Board  of  Regents  member  Chris 
Karamanos  both  said  they  do  not  believe 
the  disciplinary  action  required  by  the 
NCAA  will  include  Tarkanian’s  ouster. 


But  the  NCAA  Committee  on  Infrac¬ 
tions  or  the  NCAA  Council  will  have  final 
say  in  whether  the  school’s  disciplinary 
and  corrective  action  is  sufficient. 

Talk  of  the  NCAA’s  investigation  into 
the  UNLV  basketball  program  has  run 
rampant  for  nearly  a  year.  But  even  as  the 
talk  continued,  the  basketball  team  has 
flourished. 

The  Runnin’  Rebels  have,  for  the  past 
two  years,  been  the  highest  scoring  team  in 
the  nation.  Now,  UNLV  holds  nearly  every 
NCAA  team  offensive  record.  Last  year, 
the  Rebels  finished  third  in  the  NCAA 
post-season  tournament. 

Tarkanian,  the  winningest  active  major 
college  coach,  has  won  more  than  100 
games  in  four  seasons  at  UNLV. 

Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  the  NCAA’s  infrac¬ 
tions  committee  chairman,  said  the  panel 
was  particularly  concerned  with  Tarka¬ 
nian,  who  he  said  encouraged  certain  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  case  to  provide  false  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  of  the  NCAA  regulation 
violations. 


®  Fiesta  Bowl  after  the 
1977  football  season,  but  plans  for  a  new  Carnation 
Bowl  in  San  Diego  are  being  considered. 

According  to  Ken  Karr,  athletic  director  at  San 
Diego  St^e,  the  Greater  San  Diego  Sports  Associa- 
tmn  (GSDSA)  has  provided  $25,000  for  an  initial 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  having  a  major  college 
bowl  game  in  San  Diego  during  December. 

If  the  study  is  positive,  a  bowl  committe  will  be 
formed  and  appear  at  the  NCAA’s  annual  spring 
meetings  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  WAC  champion  is  to  be  the  host  team,  which 
has  bothered  some  people  in  San  Diego.  A  few  Aztec 
fans  wonder  if  teams  besides  San  Diego  can  draw 
crowds.  If  last  year’s  Fiesta  Bowl  was  any  indication 
of  how  out-of-town  teams  fare  (in  Arizona),  then 
worrying  about  fan  support  in  San  Diego  is  in  vain 
From  Oklahoma  11,000  people  came  and  from 
Wyoming,  the  WAC  representative,  8,000. 

In  addition,  TV  ratings  show  that  the  Fiesta  bowl 
drew  48  percent  of  the  possible  television  audience. 

The  Carnation  Bowl,  a  tentative  name  for  the 
proposed  bowl,  will  need  financial  help  from  TV 
coverage  and  local  businesses  in  order  to  succeed. 

Charles  Scott,  president  of  the  GSASA,  said  “To 
get  a  good  team  we  need  at  least  $100,000.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  cost  he  anticipates  “a  $500,000  package 
to  start  with.” 

The  GSASA  is  known  for  its  accomplishments.  It 
financed  the  feasibility  study  and  referendum  for 
the  San  Diego  Stadium,  home  for  the  San  Diego 
Chargers,  a  professional  football  team;  the  San 
Diego  Padres  baseball  team;  and  the  San  Diego 
State  Aztec  football  team. 

The  committee  has  already  received  community 
feedback  from  the  bowl  idea.  Terry  Brown,  president 
of  Atlas  Hotels,  which  includes  the  32-acre  Town 
and  Country  Hotel  and  Convention  Center,  said,  “A 
bowl  game  will  greatly  boost  our  industry.” 

San  Diego  has  many  of  the  required  surroundings 
for  a  December  bowl  game.  Located  on  Mission  Bay 


with  the  Pacific  Ocean  bordemg  the  metropolis 
seems  a  sports  enthusiast’s  paradise. 

San  Diego  offers  tourists  the  famous  Sea  Wor! 
and  Balboa  Park  —  home  of  the  much-acclaime 
San  Diego  Zoo.  The  city  is  within  20  minutes  of  T 
juana,  Mexico  on  the  south  and  Escondido  on  tl 
north,  home  of  the  San  Diego  Wildlife  Nation, 
Park. 

Utah's  Pat  Degnan 
ends  football  career 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  -  University  of  Uta 
quarterback  Pat  Degnan,  rated  No.  2  in  the  natio 
early  in  1976,  has  quit  the  school’s  football  team  an 
says  he’s  through  with  the  sport. 

Degnan,  who  was  injured  in  the  opener  last  yes 
against  Rice  and  lost  out  to  Dan  Hagemann  a 
Utah’s  starting  quarterback,  has  been  runnin 
second  to  transfer  student  Randy  Gomez  after  sprin 
drills,  a  team  spokesman  said. 

However,  failure  of  a  knee  injury  to  respond  t 
treatment  during  the  summer  prompted  Degnan  t 
call  it  quits. 

A  transfer  from  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Degnai 
passed  for  1,621  yards  as  a  sophomore  ancl  913 
last  year  as  a  late-season  sub. 

Degnan’s  passing  totals  were  impressive  with  140 
289  passes  for  a  48  percent  completion  average  am 
1621  yards.  He  broke  or  tied  six  school  records  in 
eluding  setting  new  marks  for  most  passes  com 
pleted  in  a  game  (27  against  New  Mexico),  most  at 
tempts  in  a  season  (289),  most  completions  in 
season  (140),  and  most  total  offensive  plays  in  . 
season  (374).  During  the  1976  season,  Degnan  hroki 
down  film  on  all  his  interceptions  to  try  and  improvi 
his  passing  performance. 


U.S.  Olympic  Committee  seeks 
joint  affiliation  with  NCAA  again 


By  MATT  YANCEY 
Associated  Press  Writer 

KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  -  The 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  asked  to  rejoin  th  U.S. 
Olympics  Committee  when  the 
NCAA’s  governing  council  meets. 

The  recommendation  will  come  from 
the  NCAA’s  International  Relations 
Committee,  the  panel’s  chairman, 
Charles  Neinas,  said  Thursday  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  his  office  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  NCAA  dropped  out  of  the 
Olympics  committee  just  before  the 
1972  Olympic  Games  in  Munich.  That 
decision  climaxed  a  battle  waged  by 
the  nation’s  colleges  since  World  War 
n  to  have  more  influence  in  the  U.S. 
Olympic  program. 

Neinas,  who  also  is  commissioner  of 
the  Big  Eight  Conference,  said  the  18- 
member  NCAA  Council  could  decide 
not  to  follow  his  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation. 


“There  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
reorganize  the  USOC  along  lines 
recommended  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Olympic  Sports,”  Neinas 
said. 

“Basically  the  NCAA’s  international 
relation  committee  supports  those 
proposals  and  concluded  it  might  be 
best  to  rejoin  the  USOC  and  help  com¬ 
plete  the  job  of  its  reorganiation.” 

The  NCAA  has  long  contended  its 
member  schools  provide  the  training 
grounds  for  many  Olympic  athletes 
but  have  little  voice  in  the  U.S. 
program  compared  with  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  other  groups. 

The  council  itself  can  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  on  whether  the  NCAA  will  rejoin 
the  Olympic  committee. 

But  it  can  only  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  NCAA’s  January  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta  on  the  other  main  item 
on  its  agenda  next  week  —  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  NCAA’s  current  three  divi¬ 
sions.  The  council  meets  Monday 
through  Wednesday. 


P.  E.  locker  rental  is  due  by  Sept.  9 

P.  E.  locker  rentals  must  be  done  before  Sept.  9,  or 
students  using  the  P.  E.  facilities  will  be  charged  50 
cents  each  time  they  use  the  facilities. 

Locker  rental  cards  will  be  sold  Sept.  6  to  Sept.  9 
in  134  RB  from  8  a.m. ,  to  4  p.m.  said  Harvey 
Eubanks,  manager  of  the  then’s  issue  rooms.  He  ad¬ 
ded  that  students  registered  for  a  P.  E.  class  must 
rent  a  locker.  If  the  students  don’t  rent  a  locker  by 
Sept.  9,  they  will  be  charged  50  cents  for  clothes  dur- 
mg  their  class  period. 

The  charge  for  the  lockers  is  $1.00  per  semester. 
Lockers  may  be  rented  for  one  semester  only. 

Eubanks  said  that  students  when  turning  in  used 
clothing,  must  wait  until  they  are  given  a  new  set  in 
order  to  avoid  being  charge^d  for  a 
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WE  POLLED  YOU 


'iWe  polled  a  segment  of  typical  BYU  inhabitants  to  find  out  why 
8  out  of  9  people  prefer  Hewlett  Packard  calculators  over  any  other 
\ brand  and  this  is  what  we  found: 


Professor  Poobah  —  It’s  simple  sonny.  Hewlett 
Packard’s  RPN  logic  system  saves  keystrokes, "errors  and 
increases  the  students  confidence  by  giving  them  total  control  over 
the  machines.  In  a  nutshell,  I  can  pile  on  twice  as  many  assignments/ 
and  they  can  still  keep  up  with  me. 


10: 


one 


Arnold  Administrator  —  Hewlett  Packard  calculators  are  the  Cadillac 
of  the  industry,  so  to  speak.  My  image  demands  that  I  use  only  the  finest. 

Candy  Co-ed  — 

Hewlett  Packard  calculators  are  simple  to  use.  I  learned  how  to  work 
just  by  reading  the  manual  and  I  don’t  even  know  math! 


I  Those  machines  are  so  smart! 

Herbie  Hustle  —  Hey  man,  you  can’t  jive  without  a  Hewlett  Packard 

calculator.  Like  man,  those  little  computers  throw  those  answers  out 
so  fast,  I  mean  they  are  quick,  man;  and  dependable.  Why, 
they’ve  been  to  the  moon,  man,  and  that’s  as  far  out  as  you  can  get!  Whooee!  !j 

Mary  Married  —  My  Hewlett  Packard  is  Indlspen- 
slble  in  our  household.  It’s  the  secret  to  keeping  a  balanced  budget.  For 
instance,  I  take  it  shopping  with  me  so  I  can  keep  track  of  the  money 
-d’m  spending.  I  use  it  to  figure  out  what  our  monthly  bills  will  be  and  our 
other  payments  too,  so  we  won’t  extend  over  the  paycheck.  And  I  use  it  to 
keep  track  of  how  many  children  I  have  yearly. 


I  Terrance  Tourist  —  Well,  me  and  the  wife  are  just  visitin’,  but  III  tell  ya, 
if  those  Hewlett  Packard  calculators  are  good  enough  for  these 
great  kids  around  here,  they’re  good  enough  for  me  and  mine.  Besides,  I  don’t 
'trust  those  little  foreign  models.  Theyjustaren’t  American.  Hey  Mildred! 

Get  a  shot  of  me  huggin’  that  there  Brigham  statue! 

Percy  Performance  —  Quite  honestly.  I’m 
"impressed  by  the  amazing  capabilities  of  the  Hewlett  Packard  calculators.  ^ 
Their  wide  range  of  function  keys  allow  me  to  perform  computations  that  are” 
virtually  beyond  the  capacity  of  conventional  pocket  calculators.  That’s  just 
what  I  need  in  order  to  remain  a  perfect  student. 

^’Freddy  Freshman  —  Hewlett  Packard,  huh.  Isn’t  that  some  kind  of  old  ^ 
Yeah,  I’m  pretty  sure  my  grandpa  used  to  have  one.  It’s  a  real  antique,  but  W 
gather  have  a  Toyota. 

^  ^  Bobby  Bookstore  —  We  sell  Hewlett  Packards  at 

the  BYU  Bookstore  because,  in  addition  to  being  the  most  rugged 
and  durable  calculators  you  can  buy,  they’re  the  best  company  to  deal  with. 

Hewlett  Packard  knows  they  make  the  finest  quality  machines  available 
and  they  back  them  with  quality  service.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  them.; 

Of  course,  not  everyone  prefers  a  Hewlett  Packard  calculator,  but  our  survey  ^ 
shows  that  people  with  discriminating  taste  choose  the  discriminating 
calculator,^  Available  now  at  your  local 
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Oregon  eager 
chooses  BYU 
over  10  others 


By  TERRY  KENNEDY 
and  DUANE  HARDY 
Universe  Sports  Writers 
In  the  past,  BYU  has  recruited  out¬ 
standing  junior  college  basketball 
players.  This  year  is  no  exception.  In 
April,  Y  Head  Coach  Frank  Arnold  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  power-type  forward 
from  Mt.  Hood  Community  College,  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  coming  to  Provo. 


basketball.  I  was  recruited  by  Oregon 
State  in  football  but  decided  to  attend 
Mt.  Hood  and  prove  myself  in  basket¬ 
ball,”  said  the  soft-spoken  Rice. 


Goal  to  start 

The  year  before  he  went  to  Mt. 


Keith  Rice,  a  6-6,  200-pound 
forward,  has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to 
attend  BYU. 

Eleven  schools  recruited  Rice,  but  he 
chose  BYU  after  making  a  trip  to 
Provo  and  visiting  the  campus. 


Hood,  the  basketball  team  had 
the  Northwest  Basketball  Cham¬ 
pionship  and  was  returning  seven  let- 
termen.  He  set  his  goal  to  make  the 
starting  five  and  was  one  of  two 
freshmen  to  do  so. 


Numerous  awards 

Rice  garnered  numerous  individual 
awards  during  this  past  season’s  cam¬ 
paign  at  Mt.  Hood.  In  three  pre-season 
tournaments  he  was  selected  all- 
toumey.  He  was  all-league  first  team 
in  the  coastal  division  for  community 
colleges,  and  was  selected  on  the  all 
tournament  team  in  the  Northwest 
Championships. 

After  visiting  the  campus  this  spr¬ 
ing,  Rice  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  returning  BYU  players.  “They 
were  really  friendly.  I’ve  always  ad¬ 
mired  UCLA  and  was  impressed  with 
Coach  Arnold  when  he  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  there.  Also  playing  against  UCLA 
next  year  will  be  something  I’ve  always 
dreamed  of,”  he  said.  BYU  will  open 
the  1977-78  seasons  against  the  Bruins 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Rice  added  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  playing  in  one  of  the  finest 
basketball  facilities  in  the  nation. 


He  averaged  10  points  and  6 
rebounds  per  game  as  a  freshman  and 
23  points  and  12  rebounds  as  a 
sophomore. 

As  a  major  in  sociology  he  likes 
working  with  youth.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  participated  in  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  ac¬ 
tivities  and  says,  “it  really  helps  the 
team  spirit.” 


Booth,  whose  10-year  record  at  Mt. 
Hood  is  217-72,  says,  “In  the  two  years 
that  Keith  has  played  for  us  I’ve  never 
seen  him  lose  his  temper.  He  is  a  veiy 
controlled  player  and  very  humble.” 


Team  captain 

Although  Rice  is  termed  very  quiet 
by  his  coach,  he  became  the  team  cap¬ 
tain  as  a  sophomore.  After  losing  the 
first  three  games  in  their  conference. 
Rice  called  a  team  meeting  without  the 
coaches.  Booth  said. 


After  the  meeting  things  began  to  go 
lod.  They  tied  for 


Quick,  effective 

Mt.  Hood  Basketball  Coach  Herb 
Booth  claims  that,“Keith  is  one  of  the 
quickest  forwards  you’ll  see.  He’s  more 
of  a  finesse  player  than  a  muscle 
player,  and  is  very  effective  on  offen¬ 
sive  rebounds.” 


smoother  for  Mt.  Hood,  i  uey  ueu  lor 
the  conference  title  and  advanced  to 
the  Northwest  Community  College 
Championships  where  they  placed 
third. 


“He  is  a  good  student,  very  religious 
^  .  ndous  . 


and  has  shown  treme 
sportsmanship,”  Booth  said. 


“He  made  over  50  per  cent  of  his 
shots  for  us  this  season  and  is  a  quick 
shooter.  Rice’s  quickness  should  com¬ 
pliment  the  running  style  of  the 
'!ougars,”  Booth  said. 


pi 

c< 


He  added  that  Rice  is  a  team -type 
player  and  was  the  leader  of  last  year’s 
team  that  finished  with  a  23-8  record. 

Rice  attended  Washington  High 
School  in  Portland,  a  school  deep  in 
basketball  tradition,  where  he  played 
both  basketball  and  football. 

“During  my  senior  year  I  bad  to 
make  a  choice  between  football  and 


“With  1:30  left  in  a  crucial  play-off 
game,  Keith  fouled  out  on  a  very  con¬ 
troversial  call,  which  the  opposing 
coach  agreed  was  a  bad  call.  Keith 
didn’t  lose  his  temper.  He  even  shook 
hands  with  the  opposing  coach  before 
leaving  the  playing  floor,”  he  added. 


1 1  transfer,  prep  prospects  [ 
sign  to  play  baseball  for  Y 


Recruiting  enough 
new  faces  to  field  an  en¬ 
tire  team,  BYU  baseball 
coaches  Gary  Pullins 
and  Vernon  Law  have 


signed  some  outstanding 
players  for  future 


Actually,  the  Cougars 
didn’t  lose  very  many 
players  from  last  year’s 
team  which  won  the 
WAC  Northern  Division 
championship  and  broke 
the  school  record  for 
number  of  wins.  But  the 
new  additions  will  help 
Pullins  perpetuate  a 
winning  program. 

Utah  prepsters,  who 
have  signed  with  the 
Cougar  baseball  team 
include  Murray’s  Dave 
Beck,  a  pitcher,  and 
Granger’s  Bruce  Parry, 
centerfielder. 

Junior  college 
transfers  are  Bert 
Bradley  of  Mattoon,  Ill., 
from  Lakeland  Com¬ 
munity  College. 
Bradley,  a  right-handed 
pitcher  is  expected  to  fill 
in  for  Mike  Stover  who 
has  signed  with  the 
California  Angels.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pullins, 
Bradley  definitely  has 
the  potential  to  play 
professionally. 

Other  transfers  are 
John  Botleroff  from 
Hacienda  Heights, 
Calif.,  where  he  atten¬ 
ded  Mt.  San  Antoinio 
College;  Rob  Blyth,  an 
outfielder  and  pitcher 
from  Lackamus  Com¬ 
munity  College  in 
Oregon;  and  Mark 
Castellano  from  Citrus 
Junior  College  in  Calif. 

Other  high  school 
players  recruited  ipclude 
Stan  Younger,  who  tur¬ 


ned  down  a  pro  draft  and 
will  also  play  football  at 
BYU  as  a  wide  receiver; 
Kevin  Fowler,  a  center- 
fielder  frPm  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Jim  Kershaw  of 
Port  Orchard,  Ore.;  in¬ 
fielder  Cliff  Pastornicky 


from  ,  Bellevue,  Wasl  i 
and  Sergio  Cervant  in 
from  El  Paso,  Tex.  Ce  a 
vantes,  who  rejected  c  s 
fers  from  several  colleg  ; 
to  double  in  baseball  ar ' 
football,  is  described  ai 
slugger. 
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Keith  Rice,  a  Junior  college  transfer  from  Oregon,  will  add  an  explosive 
element  to  BYU's  rebounding  abilities. 


Sensitive  to  others 
Coach  Arnold  said  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  him  the  most  about  Rice  was 
his  sensitivity  to  other  people’s 
problems.  Arnold  illustrated  this  by 
relating  a  visit  he  and  Rice  had  with 
Pres.  Dallin  Oaks.  Near  the  end  of  the 
visit  Pres.  Oaks  asked  Rice  if  he  had 


any  questions,  most  athletes  are  awed 
by  Pres.  Oaks  and  remain  silent,  but 


Keith  answered,  “only  one,  if  I  come  to 
BYU  will  it  cause  problems  for  you 
within  the  community?” 


ability  that  we  have  not  had  at  BYU 
for  many  years.”  “He’s  going  to  give  us 
the  power,  strength  and  explosion  un¬ 
derneath  that  we  have  to  have,”  Ar¬ 
nold  added. 


Pres.  Oaks  was  really  impressed  by 
this  young  man,  Arnold  said. 


Arnold  also  said  that  Rice  will  bring 
with  him  “an  explosive  jumping 


Arnold’s  assistant  John  McMullen 
says,  “Keith  is  the  quick  type  player 
we’ve  wanted  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  his  playing  at  BYU.” 


Y  eager  also  signs  pro  pact 


Danny  Ainge,  the  thiee-sport  all-state  athlete 
sigiisd  a  letter-of-intent 


J,  has  also  signed  a  professional  baseball 
contract  with  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays,  according  to 
Cougar  basketball  coacb  ars’  baseball  team. 


come  out  of  Oregon,  is  reported  to  have  signed  a  one- 
year  contract  in  excess  of  $60,000.  He  will  report  to 
an  AAA  team  in  the  Toronto  system,  most  likely 
Toledo. 


Arnold  described  the  signing  by  the  Toronto  team 
as  “unprecedented,”  since  the  contract  includes 
guarantees  which  will  " 


!  a  great  sum  of  money  to  turn  down,” 
lold,  “and  he  can  still  get  his  education 


will  provide  Ainge  with  oppor 
tunities  to  continue  his  basketball  career.  The  Blue 
Jays  went  to  great  lengths  to  find  gyms  where  Ainge 
could  workout  during  baseball  season,  Arnold  repor¬ 
ted. 


“That  was  a 

observed  Arnolc.,  _ _ _  „„„  vvAi..v.c.i 

and  play  basketball  for  BYU.  They  (Toronto)  _ 
very  honorable  people  and  a  very  ethical  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  feel  comfortable  they  will  keep  their  word.” 


“BYU  and  basketball  is  a  first  priority  for 
Danny,”  said  Arnold.  “We  are  still  counting  on  him 
playing  a  major  role  in  our  basketball  program.” 
Ainge,  considered  one  of  the  finest  athletes  to  ever 


The  6-4  Ainge,  who  was  all-state  in  baseball, 
basketball  and  football  while  competing  for  North 
Eugene  High,  averaged  24.5  points  per  game  as  a 
prep  performer.  He  was  recently  named  to  the  all¬ 
tournament  team  at  the  National  AAU  Junior  tour¬ 
ney  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  scored  117  points  in 
four  games  there. 


•  Featuring  the  Christian  Dior  Frame  collection 
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Y  basketball  coaches 
due  recruiting  praise 


SPORTS 

COMMENT 


By  DICK  HARMON 
Universe  Sports  Editor 

Frank  Arnold  and  his  basketball 
coaching  staff  are  due  for  some 
praise. 

In  a  business  where  customers  see 
only  the  finished  product,  (win-loss 
record)  the  time 
^  '  s.  is  ripe  for  Coach 

Arnold,  John 
McMullen  and 
Harry  Anderson 
to  receive 
recognition  for 
an  excellent 
recruiting  season 
—  the  business 
that  really 
counts. 

Collegiate 
coaching  is 
sometimes  handled  like  a  profit- 
oriented  business  with  many  coaches 
recruiting  athletes  who  can  “just” 
play  basketball.  While  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  winning, 
sometimes  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  suffer  adverse  consequences 
in  catering  to  athletes  whose-  total 
concern  is  “gonna  make  pro  ball.” 

Arnold  stresses  recruiting  the  best 
quality  athlete  available.  On  his  list 
of  priorities  for  potential  athletes  is 
high  persohal  and  academic  aspira¬ 
tions  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
athlete,  but  the  school,  team,  and 
community.  The  basketball  staff 
came  out  of  the  recruiting  wars  a 
double  winner  this  year.  Arnold  has 
signed  athletes  with  credentials 
among  the  best  in  the  nation.  His 
recruits  are  impressive  individuals 
even  without  their  jerseys  on.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  incoming 
hoopsters  are  four  bona  fide  All- 
Americans,  a  well-proven,  dynamic 
junior  college  transfer  and  a  7-1 


European  star  Convinced  that  BYU 
is  the  best  place  in  the  U.S.  for  his 
basketball  talent,  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  and  welfare. 

Personal  attitudes  and  goals  of 
many  of  the  new  recruits,  both  Mor¬ 
mon  and  non-Mormon,  reflect  out¬ 
standing  character.  Their  drive  to 
improve  their  own  lives,  produce  a 
winning  basketball  team  and  further 
their  education  are  universal. 

Though  attaining  honors,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  praise  from  sports  experts, 
Arnold’s  new  men  have  survived 
with  functioning  heads  on  their 
shoulders  -  which  is  more  than  some 
superstars  have  left  after  their 
craniums  echo  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  name  during  a  season’s 
basketball  campaign. 

Among  Coaches  and  parents  in 
Southern  California,  Oregon  ahd 
Idaho,  there  was  a  significant  value 
attached  to  experiences  with  BYU 
coaches  and  style  they  employed 
while  recruiting  players  and  sons.  In 
most  cases  this  was  the  determining 
factor  in  the  decision  to  sign  the 
national  letter  of  intent. 

A  sportswriter,  in  Los  Angeles  said 
he  could  tell  BYU  was  a  different 
school  by  seeing  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  the  coaches  during  high 
school  tournament  games. 

Following  in  the  tradition  of  BYU 
athletics,  exemplifying  Christian 
conduct  and  keen  competitive 
prowess,  Arnold,  McMullen  and  An¬ 
derson  spent  hours  on  the  road.  As 
customary,  they  await  praise  only 
after  the  athletes  perform.  Why  not 
applaud  now  for  successful 
recruiting  work? 

The  next  few  years  at  BYU  may  be 
a  prime  time  for  research  into 
recruiting  both  character  and  talent. 

And  all  that  research  won’t  be 
done  in  a  library  booth. 


BYU  B-ball  recruit  A inge, 
all-sports  natural  athlete 


By  DICK  HARMON 
Universe  Sports  Editor 

BYU  basketball  recruit  Danny 
Ainge  out  of  North  Eugene  High 
School,  Eugene,  Ore.,  is  an  athletic 
stick  of  dynamite. 

The  only  three-sport  All-American 
in  the  history  of  Oregon  high  school 
athletics,  Ainge  was  recruited  heavily 
by  some  200  universities  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  football,  basketball  and 
baseball.  Recently  he  was  picked  in  the 
baseball  draft  by  the  Toronto  Blue 
Jays  in  the  15th  round.  And  after  sign¬ 
ing  a  pro  contract  last  month  with  the 
Blue  Jays  Ainge  will  be  the  first 
professional  baseball  player  to  play 
basketball  at  BYU. 

Ainge  was  included  in  the  top  40  of 
nearly  every  All-America  basketball 
roster,  including  the  Associated  Press 
(Jimmy  the  Greek  prognostic  poll), 
and  Coach  and  Athlete  100. 

According  to  University  of 
Washington  Coach  Marv  Harshman 
earlier  this  season  if  Ainge  had  played 
in  an  area  with  more  national  ex¬ 
posure,... “He’d  have  every  coach  in 
the  country  after  him.”  But  BYU’s 
Frank  Arnold  was  the  only  coach  that 
counted.  “Danny  was  one  of  our 
priority  recruits,”  he  said. 

Described  by  his  teachers  as  confi¬ 
dent  by  not  allowing  success  to  go  to 
this  head,  Ainge’s  performance  on  the 
basketball  court  speaks  for  itself. 
Standing  6-4,  180  pounds,  Ainge 
averaged  24.5  points,  8.7  rebounds, 
shot  62  percent  from  the  field  and 
managed  3.6  steals  a  game  in  high 
school.  In  three  consecutive  games  he 
scored  38,  39  and  40  points. 

The  Eugene  Resister-Guard  repor¬ 
ted  that  just  before  the  half  time  buz¬ 
zer  during  a  game  with  Thurston  High 
School,  Ainge  swished  one  in  from  85 
feet. 

He  holds  the  school  record  with  119 
steals,  was  first  on  the  team  in 
rebounds  from  his  guard  position  with 


179  and  made  83  percent  of  his 
freethrows. 

For  the  second  straight  year  he  was 
named  the  District  5AAA  Most 
Valuable  Player. 

His  honors  and  performance  didn’t 
stop  with  the  Oregon  state  basketball 
championships.  He  led  all-star  teams 
to  victory  in  four  post-season  Oregon 
State  -  Metro  games,  two  in  basketball 
and  two  in  baseball. 

He  was  named  Most  Valuable 
Player  for  the  State  squad  in  basket¬ 
ball  after  two  victories,  88-83  and  104- 
102  over  the  Metro  team.  Ainge  had  21 
points,  nine  rebounds  and  nine  assists 
in  the  first  game  and  followed  that  per¬ 
formance  with  22  points,  ten  boards 
and  11  assists  the  second  night. 

After  a  brief  rest  of  48  hours,  Ainge 
led  a  baseball  team  consisting  of  State 
players  to  a  5-4,- 11-5  sweep  of  a  double 
header  with  a  Metro-all  star  team, 
scoring  the  tying  run  and  later  sending 
the  winning  run  in  during  the  first 
game.  In  the  second  game  he  belted 
out  a  double  and  a  home  run.  He  bat¬ 
ted  .571  with  an  unbelievable  1.143 
slugging  percentage  during  the  two 
games  and  was  runner-up  as  the  MVP. 

Fast  enough  to  play  wide  receiver 
and  safety  in  a  late  summer  all-star 
football  game,  Ainge  also  competed  in 
on  a  Northwest  all  star  team  in 
Florida. 

The  Florida  National  Junior  AAU 
tournament  found  Ainge  named  to  the 
six-man  all-tournament  team  which 
included  the  first-and  second-most 
sought  after  prep  stars  in  the  nation  — 
Albert  King  (Maryland)  and  Earvin 
Johnson  (Michigan  State)  —  along 
with  Reggie  Hanna  (Florida),  Kelly 
Tripuka  (Notre  Dame)  and  James 
Ratliff  (Tennesse). 

Ainge  put  his  notch  on  the  totum 
pole  as  a  genuine  All-American  as  he 
averaged  29.3  (117)  points  during  a 
four  game  stretch,  added  43  assists, 
and  led  the  Pacific  Northwest  entry  to 
a  3-1  record. 


Y  inks  4  All-American  hoopsters 


BYU  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  had  more  of  their  prep 
basketball  recruits  named  All- 
Americans  by  “Coach  and  Athlete” 
magazine  than  any  other  schools  in  the 
nation. 

The  four  All-Americans  enrolling  at 
BYU  this  fall  are;  6-9  Mark  Stroud, 


Pocatello,  Ida.;  6-4  Danny  Ainge, 
Eugene,  Ore.;  7-0  Dave  McGuire, 
Valinda,  Calif;  and  6-5  Greg  Ballif, 
Provo. 

use  joined  BYU  by  having  four 
recruits  honored,  while  the  University 
of  Colorado  had  three  named  to  the 
poll. 
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co3ch  r@cruits  to  pluQ  Q3ps 


“We’re  going  to  have  to  fill  gaps, ’’says 
BYU  track  coach  Clarence  Robison.  “You 
don’t  replace  the  Richard  Georges  (javelin 
Olympian)  and  Jim  Bariys  (school  record 
holder  in  pole  vault),  but  we’ll  have  a  good 


Robison  had  a  solid  recruiting  year  and 
is  still  working  on  adding  top  thinclads 
from  European  ranks. 

The  sixth-place  finishers  in  the  1977 
NCAA  track  finals  return  with  Henry 
Marsh,  the  American  steeplechase  record 
holder;  Tito  Steiner,  the  NCAA  decathlon 
champion  and  consistent  weightmen 
Kenth  Gardenkrans  and  Per  Nilsson,  all  of 
whom  are  All-Americans. 

Those  aren’t  the  only  All-Americans 
that  Coach  Robison  has  coming  back.  Luis 
Hernandez,  the  conference  5,000-meter 
and  10,000-meter  champion,  is  the 
national  indoor  three-mile  champion  for 
1977.  Arthur  Redhair  is  also  an  All- 
American  with  Marsh  from  the  1976  cross 


country  season. 

Augment  these  All-Americans  with 
returning  veterans  like  Tapio  Kuusela  in 
the  hammer,  Wayne  Gasser  in  the  javeline 
and  potent  distance  and  decathlon  corps 
and  BYU  remains  a  team  to  be  reckoned 
with  for  1978. 

And  for  a  team  which  suffered  few 
graduation  losses.  Coach  Robison  and  his 
crew  are  signing  recruits  who  can  score, 
not  to  mention  a  few  top  contenders  retur¬ 
ning  from  church  missions. 

Dennis  Miller  set  the  junior  college 
decathlon  record  at  6,996  in  his  second 
performance;  Rob  Olson  continues  to  up 
his  over-seven -foot  prep  leaps;  Jeff  Creer 
from  Salt  Lake  City  was  one  of  the  best 
high  school  distance  runners  in  the  nation; 
and  half-miler  John  Edwards,  son  of 
BYU’s  football  coach  LaVell  Edwards,  is 
among  the  many  state  champions  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Cougar  roster. 

Gray  areas  for  the  Cougars  will  be  in  the 


pole  vault  where  16-0  redshirt  vaulter, 
Chris  Child  will  be  number  one;  the  hur¬ 
dles,  where  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  football 
team  will  step  in;  long  jump,  vacated  by 
Bill  Davis  who  went  on  a  mission;  and  the 
sprints  will  be  weak  again. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  duels  should 
continue  between  steeplechasers  Marsh 
and  the  University  of  Texas-El  Paso’s 
James  Munyala.  Munyala  strained  to  a 
photo-finish  victory  at  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference  championships  last 
spring  and  won  the  NCAA  title  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  However,  Marsh  beat 
him  during  the  summer  in  Europe  on  the 
way  to  lowering  the  American  record  to 
8:21.6  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


—TOP  RETURNEES— 

Kenth  Gardenkrans  Sr.,  Gutenborg,  Sweden 

weights  4th  in  NCAA  discus 

Luis  Hemandes  Soph.,  Jalapa,  Veracruz,  Mex. 

distances  1977  indoor  3-mile  champ 

Tapio  Kusselahammer  Soph.,  Mellila,  Finland 
hammer  New  school  record  holder 

Henry  Marsh  Sr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

steeplechase  Amer.  record  holder — 8:21.6 

Soph.,  Ojebyw,  Sweden 
3rd  in  NCAA  shot  put 
Soph.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
1977  NCAA  champion 


Per  Nilsson 
weights 
Tito  Steiner 
decathlon 


“Henry  is  ready  to  take  care  of  Munyala 
and  anybody  else  that  comes  along,’’  says 
Robison,  taking  into  account  the  WAC 
championships  will  be  held  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  May  5-6. 


-RETURNED  MISSIONARIES- 
Don  Jensen(Italy)  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

high  jump  7-1  jump  previously 

Alan  Schultz(Japan)  Spokane,  Washington 

half-mile  former  WAC  champ— 1:48 

Woody  Franklin(Dakotas)  Winslow,  Arizona 
distances 


rs  r  u  s  annual  Sports  Spectacular  is  scheduled  foi 
Sept.  2,  on  the  main  floor  of  the  George  Albert  Smitl 
Fieldhouse. 

According  to  Mike  Anderson,  administrativt .  / 
assistant,  the  Sports  Spectacular  will  be  the  rea  !l 
kickoff  for  the  Athletics  Office.  II 

Eldon  Archibald,  vice  president  will  speak  at  the  ^ 
event  and  clarify  ticket  and  seating  policies  for  foot¬ 
ball  games. 

Anderson  said  this  would  be  “Cosmos  Coming  Out  I 
Party  as  the  furry  mascot  makes  his  debut.  Cosmo  J 
will  also  introduce  BYU’s  sports  program  for  the  77-r 
78  school  year. 

Athletic  Director,  Glen  C.  Tuckett  will  be  the 
mam  speaker.  Others  invited  to  address  students  are 
All-American  quarterback,  Gifford  Nielsen  and  li 
basketball  star  Scott  Runia.  ,1;: 

Yell  leaders  will  lead  a  yell  contest  and  the  n' 
Cougarette  drill  team  will  perform  a  special  routine. 

To  cap  the  evening  the  mens  gymnastics  team  will  I*' 
present  a  demonstration  of  their  skills.  li* 

All  the  student  body  is  invited  to  attend  and  give 
support  to  the  athletic  department.  Sports  Spec-  J- 
tacular  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  Sept.2.  There  is  no  « 
charge  for  admission, 


Welcome  Back 

to 
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1977  OUTDOOR  MEET  RESULTS 

Mar.  19:Tempe,  <  — USC  76,  ASU  60,  BYU  54 
Apr.  2:  Austin,  — Texas  Relays  (no  scores) 

Apr.  9:  Boise,  —Washington  State  104,  BYU  69 

Apr- 16:  Prwo,  -BYU  105,  Kansas  State  55 
Apr.  23:  El  Paso,  —Texas-El  Paso  83,  BYU  71 
May  6-7:  Provo,  —WAC  Champs— 2nd 

(UTEP  171,  BYU  168,  ASU  153,  UNM  56, 
T  o  .  ’  Arizona  37,  CSU  22,  Wyoming  0) 

June  2-4:  Champaign,  Ill.— NCAA  Outdoor 

— 6th  (31  points) 


—JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TRANSFERS— 
Dennis  Miller  Northeastern  JC 

decathlon  Junior  college  champ 

Karl  Johanson  Hobbs,  New  Mexico  JC 

decathlon  2nd  in  JC  finals 


Swimming  aces  sign  with  Y 


BYU  Swimming 
Coach  Tim  Powers  has 
signed  five  high  school 
All-American  recruits 
expected  to  buoy  a  team 
that  finished  fourth  in 
the  conference  last 
season.  The  five,  all  from 
the  West  Coast,  are 
Chris  Roth,  Kevin 
Leichner,  Mark 
Frederickson,  Jim  Axtell 
and  Dave  Spivey. 

Roth  is  an  All- 
American  in  the  butter¬ 
fly  from  Sandy,  Ore. 
Leichner  attended  David 
Douglas  High  School  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he 
was  a  sprint , champion. 
Frederickson,  From  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.,  was 
coached  by  Powers  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  his  prep 
career  and  is  the  Central 
Coast  sprint  champion. 
Axtell  specializes  in  dis¬ 
tances  and  comes  from 
Rolling  Hills  Estates, 
Calif.  And  Spivey,  from 
El  Segundo,  Calif,  swims 
the  butterfly  and  in¬ 
dividual  medley. 

Lance  Gordon,  a 
transfer  from  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Texas,  is  now 
eligible  for  conference 


“We’re  in  good 
shape,’’  said  Powers  of 
this  team  now  bolstered 
by  blue-chip  recruits. 
“This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  good  sprinters. 
We’re  hosting  the  WAC 
championships,  March 
3-4,  this  season,  and  will 
have  the  pool  advan- 


Other  BYU  swimmers 
returning  include  James, 
John  Sorich,  Jim 
Tingey,  Wally  Andelin, 
Lyle  Christofferson, 
Piero  Ferracuti,  Tom 
Bugg  and  Steve  Burke. 


Jeff  Creer 
distances 
Rob  Olson 
high  jump 
Dean  Barney 
pole  vault 
Francis  Clark 
two-mile 
Lorenzo  Curley 
distances 
John  Edwards 
half-mile 
Tim  Tays 
half-mile 
Mark  Jensen 
half-mile 
Will  Turley 
multiple 


—HIGH  SCHOOLS— 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  (East) 
State  champ  in  Utah 
Canoga  Park,  Calif. 
7-2  jump — 2nd  in  nation 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  (Skyline) 
4-A  Utah  champ 
Orem,  UT  (Orem) 
2nd  behind  Creer 
Sanders,  Arizona 
Arizona  St.  harrier  champ 

Provo,  Utah  (Provo) 
Utah  state  champ 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
New  Mexico  state  champ 
Jordan,  Utah  (Jordan) 


Salt  Lake  City,  UT  (Skyline) 
Placed  in  4  events— state 


competition  for  the 
Cougars.  He  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Southwest  Con¬ 
ference  sprint  champion. 
The  sophomore  will 
swim  sprints,  freestyle 
and  butterfly  for  the 
Cougars. 

The  only  graduation 
losses  for  BYU  were 
Dave  White,  a  former 
All-American  and  Bruce 
Bowlsby,  a  two-time 
WAC  champion. 

Among  the  Cougar 
swimmers  competing  in¬ 
dividually  this  summer 
are  Brian  James,  who  is 
seeded  20th  in  the  nation 
following  last  year’s 
NCAA  200  freestyle 
championships.  Coach 
Powers  watched  James 
compete  at  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  and  said  the 
sophomore  is  swimming 
very  well  in  national 
competition.  James 
holds  the  school  record 
in  the  200-freestyle. 
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Continue  Your  Summer 
Romance...Forever 


Schubach  Jewelers  located  at  the  east  end  of  University 
Mall  in  Orem.  Serving  Utah  communities  since  1907.  Offer- 


Widest  selection  in  diamond  wedding  sets  and 
wedding  bands,  as  well  as  all  other  types  of  fine  jewelry  and 
watches.  We  invite  you  to  visit  and  let  one  of  our  qualified 
diamond  counselors  assist  you  with  your  purchase. 


''Famous  for  Diamonds' 

UNIVERSITY  MALL 


Downtown  •Valley  Fair  Mall  •  Cache  Valley  Mall  •  ZCMI  Mall 
»  Fashion  Place  Mall  •  Cottonwood  Mall*  Ogden 
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!!\II-American 
iseven-foot  giant 
chooses  BYU 


By  DICK  HARMON 
Universe  Sports  Editor 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Northern 
lalifomia  has  its  giant  sequoia  trees, 
at  Southern  California  has  All- 
merican  7-foot  basketball  player 
ave  McGuire,  who  has  attracted  his 
aare  of  tourists  in  the  form  of 
icruiters. 

\  McGuire,  considered  one  of  the  top 
,  g  men  on  the  coast,  signed  a  national 
itter  of  intent  to  attend  BYU  this  fall 
!-  a  fact  that  makes  head  coach  Frank 
.mold  one  of  the  happiest  tourists 
ecmiters)  returning  from  Southern 
hlifornia  this  spring. 

Heavily  recruited 
Arnold  has  a  good  reason  to  smile. 
icGuire,  a  popular  prep  star  since  his 
mior  year,  was  heavily  recruited  by 
umerous  universities  including 
ULA,  Louisville,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
ia  Berkeley,  California  Irvine, 
Oregon,  Washington,  USC  and  Idaho 
tate.  He  was  listed  in  Coach  and 
Ithlete  magazine  asAll-American. 
According  to  McGuire’s  highly  suc- 
issful  coach.  Rich  Skelton,  when 
YU  first  approached  him,  “Dave  was 
bt  interested.  He  didn’t  know 
pything  about  BYU,  he  just  felt  in  his 
and  that  it  was  not  the  place  he 
ould  end  up.” 

i  Skelton,  who  has  been  closely 
iisociated  with  McGuire  not  only  as 
oach  but  also  as  a  personal  friend, 
♦id,  “As  his  coach,  I  didn’t  encourage 
im  one  way  or  another  as  to  what 
nhool  to  attend.  When  he  made  up  his 
lind  to  come  to  BYU,  it  was  entirely 
s  own  decision.” 

Respects  coaches 
When  asked  about  his  decision  to  at- 
end  BYU,  the  lanky  senior  at 
Workman  High  admitted,  “I  wasn’t 
)K)  interested,  but  Coach  Arnold  and 
JcMullen  kept  in  touch.”  He  seriously 
dded,  “I  really  respect  those  guys  and 
amed  to  like  them  a  lot.  I  visited  the 
umpus  and  was  really  impressed.  The 
aaches  came  to  my  games  and  took  an 
iterest  in  me.” 

[  McGuire  said  he  visited  the  BYU 
ampus  during  the  NCAA  Western 
;egionals  and  was  particularly  im- 
ressed  with  the  mountains  and  sur- 
aunding  vicinity.  “I  was  very  im- 
a-essed  with  the  Marriott  Center.  I 
iud  to  myself,  ‘It  would  be  great  to 
day  here.’  I  saw  a  videotape  of  the 
;tah-BYU  game,  the  fans  were  going 
razy.  I  decided  these  were  the  fans 
nd  team  I’d  like  to  play  for.” 

;  McGuire,  who  lives  in  Valinda,  said 
e  spent  time  visiting  with  BYU 
sasketball  team  members  and  alumni 
nd  enjoyed  their  attitudes  and 
hthusiasm.  ' '  " 

According  to  Skelton,  the  University 
T  Washington  had  McGuire  visit  their 
ampus  last  fall  and  thought  all  year 
e  was  in  the  bag. 

‘  “There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  Dave 
:fter  he  had  made  his  decision  because 
.  was  primarily  a  Mormon  school,” 
kelton  said.  “Hi 


His  mother  started  to 


get  phone  calls  at  work  and  was  told 
about  strict  regulations.  The  calls  were 
anonymous.  Mainly  bad  and  negative 
things  were  said.”  He  smiled,  “We 
have  an  idea  who  made  them.” 

“I  told  Dave  when  he  went  to  visit 
BYU  to  check  with  some  of  the  players 
who  were  non-Mormon  and  others,  and 
ask  them  if  there  were  any  undue 
pressures  on  them,”  Skelton  added. 
“They  completely  eliminated  any 
doubts  that  were  in'  his  mind  along 
that  line.” 

In  addition  to  Washington  an  BYU, 
McGuire  made  visits  to  Arkansas, 
Idaho  State  and  across  Los  Angeles  to 
USC. 

He  said  his  step-father  and  brother 
were  really  high  on  his  coming  to  BYU, 
and  his  father,  who  lives  in  Bueiia 
Park,  was  especially  enthusiastic 
about  BYU.  “He  follows  basketball 
and  knew  of  Coach  Arnold  when  he 
was  at  UCLA  and  liked  him  a  lot.  He 
talked  to  John  Wooden  about  Arnold 
and  thought  he  would  be  a  good  coach 
to  play  under.  My  mother  didn’t  have 
any  favorites,  she  was  just  glad  that  I 
made  my  decision  because  of  the 
pressure,”  McGuire  said.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  “I’m  glad  I  decided  on  BYU;  it 
made  us  all  hap^y.” 

Writer  follows  games 

Chuck  Nigash,  sportswriter  for  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  covered 
Workman  High  School  games  since 
McGuire’s  junior  year,  and  was  eager 
to  comment  on  the  Lobo  center.  “Dave 
was  honored  by  being  named  to  the 
All-San  Gabriel  Valley,  All-Montview 
League  and  All-CIF  2A  first  teams,” 
Nigash  said.  “His  coach.  Rich  Skelton, 
was  named  the  coach  of  the  year  in  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  an  area  which  encom¬ 
passes  about  60  schools,”  he  added. 

“Dave  has  the  desire  to  do  anything 
he  wants,”  Nigash  continued.  “I  saw 
him  play  in  eight  games  this  season 
and  he  improved  with  each  game.  He 
plays  under  control  both  physically 
and  mentally,  and  is  soft  spoken  on 
and  off  the  court.” 

Skelton,  who  will  be  at  San 
Clemente  High  next  year,  said 
McGuire  is  the  first  really  big  man  he 
has  ever  coached.  He  was  hesitant  to 
compare  him  with  former  Provo  High 
standout  Brett  Vroman.  McQuire 
resembles  the  former  UCLA  center 
with  a  similar  physique. 

Coaches’  appraisal 

Skelton  said  McGuire  has  a 
beautiful  soft  touch  from  15  feet  out¬ 
side  the  basket.  “He  particular  has  a 
quick  release,  which  probably  was  the 
factor  the  recruiters  were  most  im¬ 
pressed  with.  He  takes  the  lob  pass  and 
takes  it  straight  up  and  to  the  basket. 

“In  my  estimation  he  is  a  good 
rebounder  when  he  is  close  to  the  ball. 
He’s  strong  in  the  upper  body  and  has 
a  wide  frame.” 

Upper  leg  development  is  one  area  in 
which  McGuire  will  improve  as  he 
works  with  weights,  Skelton  said.  “I 
expect  him  to  weigh  about  220  before 
the  year  is  out.  His  wide  frame  could 
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Use  of  P.E.  courts,  facilities 
requires  adherence  to  rules 


mf 


Because  of  the  heavy  use  of  the 
tennis  and  paddleball  courts,  players 
must  schedule  the  courts  two  days  in 
advance. 

According  to  Ernie  Denney,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  intramurals  office 
the  courts  must  be  scheduled  two  days 
in  advance  and  for  only  two  hours  a 
week.  This  is  to  alleviate  overcrowding 
of  the  courts. 

Denney  said  the  courts  must  be 
scheduled  on  a  reservation  basis.  A 
person  must  vacate  the  court  when  a 
reservation  card  is  presented. 

Scheduling  may  be  done  through  the 


Scheduling  Office,  113  RB,  ext.  3980 
between  3  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  and  8  a.m.  to  noon  on 
Saturday.  Denney  added,  “  full-time 
I.D.’s  must  be  presented  to  reserve  a 
court. 

“Once  a  court  is  reserved,  the  person 
reserving  the  court  must  pick  up  his 
reservation  card  no  later  than  five 
minutes  to  the  hour  and  he  must  be  on 
the  court  no  sooner  than  ten  minutes 
after  the  hour,”  Denney  said. 

He  added  that  if  the  person  reserving 
the  court  is  not  there  by  20  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  hour  then  that  person  loses  his 
reservation. 


Dave  McGuire,  BYU's  new  seven-foot  basketball  recruit,  displays  his 
dunk  shot. 


easily  carry  around  230  pounds.” 

“We  played  Pasadena,  who  won  our 
bracket,”  he  recalled.  “They  had  a 
very  tall  front  line,  and  he  had  19 
rebounds  and  18  points  against  them. 
He  can  rebound  and  score  against 
good,  .tall  people,  so  I  think  he  will  get 
his  share  in  college.” 

Both  excited 

Coach  Skelton  and  McGuire  were 
both  excited  about  McGuire’s  upcom¬ 
ing  venture  at  BYU.  Workman  High 
School,  located  in  the  City  of  Industry 
near  Covina,  invited  BYU’s  Arnold  to 


Drought  robs 
Utah  fishing 

Get  ready  for  some 
restricted  fishing  for  the 
1^78  season.  The 
drought’s  done  the’ 
fishing  in. 

Don  Andriano,  Utah 
fisheries,  explained  it 
this  way: 

“We  have  rather  good 
fishing  this  year,  con¬ 
sidering  low  water  condi¬ 
tions.  But  some  lakes 
have  •  become 

questionable  for  the  next 
season.  The  winter 
holdover  is  in  doubt  so 
we  have  forgotten  them 
in  our  stocking  program 
this  year. 

This  means  there  will 
be  fewer  fish  in  them 
next  year;— and.  maybe 
for.  some<  years  thereaf- 


be  the  guest  speaker  at  its  awards  ban¬ 
quet  last  spring. 

McGuire  is  described  by  area 
basketball  fans  and  sportswriters  as  a 
concerned  young  athlete  who  meets 
the  opposition  head-on,  with  little  out¬ 
ward  show  of  emotion  just  plain  perfor¬ 
mance. 

While  he  will  certainly  not  be  the 
first  tall  tree  to  play  basketball  at 
BYU,  when  he  and  his  father  drive 
their  car  and  trailer  into  Provo  this 
August,  the  valley  will  be  getting  more 
than  just  a  tourist. 
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Bean  Burritos 
3  for  99< 


taco  SIESTA 


75  South  State 
Orem 


Why  tomorrow's  professionals 
choose  Hewlett-Packard’s  first  family 
of  advanced  calculators  today 


“In  our  program  we 
try  to  ‘sweeten’  the  lakes 
and  stream  with  fish  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  habitat 


“When  you  lose  that 
habitat  you  have  lost 
all — or  close  to  it. 


think  of  us 


They’re  proven  performers.  In  space.  On  Everest.  In  the 
labs  of  Nobel  laureates.  Since  we  built  the  first,  back  in 
1922,  our  advanced  calculators  have  been  tested  by  mil¬ 
lions  worldwide,  and  they’ve  passed. 

They  have  staying  povyer.  Today’s  classroom  prob¬ 
lems  quickly  grow  into  tomorrow’s  on-the-job  problems. 
HP  calculators  are  designed  and  built  to  handle  both. 
They’re  investments  in  a  future  that  happens  fast. 

They’re  straightforward.  “Advanced”  doesn’t  mean 
“complicated!’ It  means  “uncomplicated!’ HP  calculators  are, 
above  all,  straightforward. 

They’re  easy  to  use.  HP  calculators  not  only  grow 
with  you;  they  grow  on  you.  They  feel  natural,  comfortable, 
because  we  designed  them  to  work  like  you  think. 

They’re  efficient.  HP  calculators  take  the  direct 
approach.  All  feature  RPN,  a  time-saving,  parenthesis-free 
logic  system.  All  programmables  feature  a  memory-saving 
keycode  merging  capability. 

They’re  personal.  Professionals  design  their  own  ways 
to  solve  their  particular  problems,  and  they  expect  their 
calculators  to  be  versatile  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
Ours  are. 

There’s  a  variety.  To  say  we  offer  a  full  line  is  an 
understatement.  We  offer  a  choice.  That’s  why  we  publish 
a  unique  “Selection  Guide”  that  spells  out  the  capabilities 
of  each.  Your  HP  dealer  has  your  free  copy. 

(800)  648-4711.  The  number  to  call  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  your  HP  dealer’s  name  and  address  (unless  you’re 
in  Nevada,  in  which  case  you  can  call  323-2704). 


HP.29C.  Our  NEW 
Programmable  with 
Continuous  Memory. 

$195.00’- 

Its  98-step  program. memory  ai 
16  of  its  .30  storage  registers  stay  "o 
even  when  the  calculator  is  "oftT  so  y< 
can  store  prograrns  and  data  for  as  lo 
as  you  wish.  Continuous  Memory  pi 
fully  merged  keycodcs  bring  ty| 


for  a  wardrobe  you  can  afford 


Pic-A-dilly  has  everything  you  need  for  a 
complete  wardrobe,  at  30-50%  savings. 

We  carry  the  same  brand  name  clothes 
you'd  find  at  higher  prices  in  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops  . . .  only 
we  buy  manufacturer's  overruns,  then  cut 
the  labels  out.  Our  rapid  turnover  gives  you 
a  wide,  constantly  changing  selection  of 


shirts,  sweaters,  pants,  skirts,  coats,  and 
accessories. 

We  also  keep  our  overhead  down.  No  fancy 
fixtures,  no  expensive  decor.  Then  we  pass 
the  savings  along  to  you. 

Come  in  and  see  for  yourself ...  and  put 
together  a  wardrobe  you  can  afford.  We're 
open  seven  days  a  week,  evenings  Monday 
through  Friday. 


HP-21  Scientific.  HP-22  Business  Manage. 


HP-25 

Scientific  Programmable.  Financial/Statist 
$125.00* 


dcure  -s.  Performs rcoansular/polarcn-  mathematical  capabilities.  Enables  bus,-  matically.  Enter  your  formula  once;  scientific  functions  weve  ever  offered.  V  '  Smart 

versions  Displays  in  fixed  decimal  ness  students  to  forecast  faster,  more  eas-  thereafter  only  variables.  Requires  no  plus  comprehensive  statistical  and  man-  ca  d  read,  records  conte  n  s  i  f 

or  scientific  notation.  Our  lowest  priced  ily  and  with  (.reater  certainty.  software,  no  "computer  languase.  Our  cial  functions.  Lets  you  forecast  allocate  hully  merKed  ke  ieodes  mere  nsc  ''.^pical 

•iripntifir  '  lowest  priced  progra'mm.ible., We  alstuif-  resources,  analv:c  costs -quickly.  program  memory  capacits  up  to 4  k  key- 

fer  an  HP-25  with  Continuous  Memory.  .  .  ,  '  i^'^okes  and  beyond,  bupcrior  edit- 


HEWLETT  PACKARD 


FASHION  AT  YOUR  PRICE 


Grand  Central  Shopping  Center 
IN  OREM 
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Saturday,  September  3 .  Meet  at  JRC  Law  School  Fhrking  Lot,  7:30  a  m 
9:00a.m,  Bucket  Brigade.  10:00  am.  First  Bucket  Thiowri . 

1:30pm  Watermelon  Bust  and  RxkConcert  atKiwanis  Fhrk.  Come  Join  Us 


B\fU  SnUTS  SPiCTAeUlAR 
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Coug^fethi 
Cheerier  J0fi  A  V$ll  Men 

WATCH:  CfmneeHee  (/emoesfreHene 


HEAR:  eimrdNhken 
MeMi  leremle 
Scetf  Runie 


Seft.  2, 8:00  p.m. 
MstnFkmr  Smith  FiMhouse 


ATHLETICS  OFFICE 
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